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THE WASHINGION MONUMENT. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





In stil], unstudied majesty ! 
Speak not the name that shall endure 
O silent orator! Stand pure 

And proud and silent, white as he. 


Point upward, through the purple dome! 
Point upward! Aye, point ever to 
Tbe imperial stars, the imperial blue, 

The imperial splen lora of his home! 


Man’s path isupward. Youth or age 
From far about the land shall trace 
Thy finger, pointing to his place 

Of proud, eternal heritage. 


® Lake pve Funiak, Fiorina, Feb., 1885. 
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FALLOW GROUND. 
BY CAROLINE HAZARD. 


Like to an upturned field, all brown and bare, 

From which are gathered all the scanty sheaves, 

Still scattered o’er with broken grassy leaves, 

Or stock of stubble standing here and there, 

Lying exposed unto the sun and air, 

Drinking the rain in, and the blessed dew, 

Until ’tis ready for the harvest new, 

And turned, and mellowed by the deep plow- 

share ; 

So I lie, broken, wearied by the toil 

Which yielded harvest of such scanty grain. 

The plow of thought drives deep within the soil 

Of barren soul ; and still I wait the dew 

And fruitful sun of heaven to renew, 

And make me bud and blossom once again. 
Peace Date, R. I. 


‘HAS IT NEVER BEEN KNOWN? 


BY THE REV. J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 








Has it never been known— 
A maiden fair, with her flaxen hair, 
Eyes tender and true, as violets blue, 
And a lover, who is all her own? 
Has it never been known? 


Has it never been known— 
A tale that is told, with a ring of gold? 
Love's springtime and kiss, with a dream of 
bliss 
Like a bird that is flown? 
Has it never been known? 


Has it never been known— 
A fair girl in white, as from realm of light ; 
Now flushed, now pale, ‘neath a bridal veil, 
And the man, no longer alone? 
Has it never been known? 


Has it never been known— 
Wife gentle and good in her womanhood ; 
Love’s coronal worn, and love’s scepter borne 
Like a queen on her throne? 
Has it never been known? 
ORANGE VALLEY, N. J. 
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THE DAY IS AT HAND. 


BY THE REV. ALFRED J. HOUGH. 








& In darkness we rallied as party and tribe, 


Nor heard the great heart of humanity beat, 
Nor heeded the voice of the Christ, low and 
sweet, 
Midst flaming anathema, shibboleth, gibe— 
As one in the light of the morning we meet, 


God's pity upon us! How much we have erred ! 
How biindly we rushed to the thick of the 
fight, 
And wounded our brother ; we fought in the 
night ; 





And men have been slain for the sake of a word 


They spoke in the dark, that was meant for 
the light. 


The night is far spent, the day is at hand, 
When down from the well-rounded form of the 
creed 
Shall sweep the white robe of the merciful 
deed, 
And over the desolate fields of the land 
The Sower of Kindness shall scatter his seed, 


In quest of the Truth moves the vanguard of 
souls ; 
The myths of the ages are melting away 
Before the calm gaze of the heart-searching 
day. 
On temple and altar, on time-honored scrolls, 
The light trembles down. Let us praise; let 
us pray. 
WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 


THE SACRED SENSE OF BAPTIZO. 


BY 0. E. W. DOBBS, D.D. 





WisuineG to ascertain from an unques- 
tionable source the present state of opinion 
among German scholars, I wrote, some 
weeks ago, to the distinguished Prof. 
Adolf Harnack, of Giessen, asking him to 
favor me with answers to several questions 
submitted. Professor Harnack is, perhaps, 
the greatest living authority among schol- 
ars on questions relating to Christian anti- 
quarian research. It was through him that 
Tue InpePENDENT first presented to 
American readers the Bryennios document, 
‘The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” 
of which so much was said in our religious 
press, and on which he has published quite 
an elaborate commentary. In replying to 
my inquiries, Professor Harnack wrote the 
following letter: 

GiEssEN, Jan. 16th, 1885. 
C. E. W. Doss, D.D. 

Dear Sir: Referring to your three in- 
quiries, I have the honor to reply: 

1. Baptizein undoubtedly signifies im- 
mersion (eintauchen). 

2. No proof can be found that it signifies 
anything else in the New Testament, and 
in the most ancient Christian literature. 
The suggestion regarding a ‘‘ sacred sense” 
is out of the question. 

8. There is no passage in the New Tes- 
tament which suggests the supposition that 
any New Testament author attached to the 
word baptizein any other sense than ein- 
tauchen=untertauchen. 

Up to the present moment, likewise, we 
possess no certain proof from the period of 
the second century in favor of the fact that 
baptism by aspersion was then even facul- 
tatively administered; for Tertullian (De 
Penit., 6, and De Baptismo, 12) is uncertain ; 
and the age of those pictures upon which 
is represented a baptism by aspersion is 
not certain. 

“The Teaching of the Twelve Apos- 
tles,” however, has now instructed us that 
already, in very early times, people in the 
Church took no offense when aspersion was 
put in the place of immersion, when any 
kind of outward circumstances might ren- 
der immersion impossible or impracticable. 
{Then follows Chap. vii of the ‘‘ Teaching,” 
quoted in full, emphasizing the clause ’Edv 
dé augérepa, etc.: “if. thou hast neither, 
pour water thrice upon the head,” etc. ] 

For details regarding the above you will 
please to consult my commentary on the 
passage. This much is lifted above all 
question—namely, thatthe author regarded 
as the essential element of the sacrament, 
not the immersion in water, but chiefly and 
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a i 
alone the use of water, From this one is 
entitled to conclude that, from the begin- 
ning, in the Christian world immersion was 
the rule; but that quite early the sacrament 
was considered to be complete when the 
water was applied, not in the form of a 
bath, but in the form of an aspersion (or 
pouring). But the rule was also certainly 
maintained that immersion was obligatory, 
if the outward conditigns of such a per- 
formance were at hand. 

With high regard, your obedient, 

Apotr HaRNAck. 

As a matter of interpretation, it may be 
interesting to note that Professor Harnack 
parenthetically renders ev idare (avr by 
‘*in flowing water.” His reference to the 
suggestion of a ‘‘sacred sense” is ex- 
plained by the fact that, in my letter, I called 
his attention to the argument very com- 
monly advanced in this country, that the 
Greek verb in the New Testament is used 
in a sacred sense, by which it denotes ‘‘ the 
application of water, irrespective of mode.” 

Mapison, IND. ; 
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GOD THE SPIRIT. 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 








TuHat wonderful promise of the loving 
Saviour just before he closed his earthly 
mission! Is it not quite plain that by no 
inconsiderable part of professed disciples 
it is but very imperfectly apprehended in 
its deep spiritual import? Look at the 
words: ‘‘It is expedient for you that I go 
away. For if I go not away, the Comfort- 
er will not come unto you”—will not re- 
veal himself in the fullness of his power— 
‘but if I depart I will send him unto you. 
The Father will ‘‘ give you another Comfort- 
er, that he may abide with you forever.” 

Better than the personal and visible pres- 
ence of the Lord Jesus himself! How 
much the statement, rightly understood, 
must signify! Then study out from the 
words of Christ, and from those of the 
apostles, the explicit promises as regards 
the extent and amazing richness of the 
works of love and grace, of helpfulness 
and comfort, which he should abide, and 
does permanently abide, in the world and 
especially in the Church, to do, and care- 
fully consider what they mean. Better 
than the Lord himself in the body of flesh 
as he was when on the earth! It must be 
so. He said it. The Christian Church, 
ever since the day of Pentecost, has be- 
lieved it intellectually, and, without doubt, 
to some extent spiritually. But is it true, 
as a matter of fact, that the great majority 
ot those who are regarded as renewed per 
sons, as really disciples, do heartily take in 
the meaning of the Saviour’s words and the 
momentous truth which they embody, so 
as to appropriate and personally enjoy the 
promised good to anything like a full extent? 
Ask the first disciple you meet, whether 
he consciously does. Ask your own heart 
whether you yourself do. What, in real- 
ity, is the Holy Spirit of God practically 
to you? In what facts of your experience 
do you recognize his promised presence 
and his divinely blessed influence on your 
soul? Paul says: ‘‘ They that are after the 
Spirit do mind the things of the Spirit. As 
many as are led ‘by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of.God.” Do you, do I, do 
the fellow-Christians with whom we habit- 
ually associate, feel} from day to day, that 
no interpreter is needed to explain to us 
what such words mean? 

Just so far as we, or any, fall short of 
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realizing in ourselves the inliving of the 
Holy Ghost, the Comforter; just so far as 
we fail to exhibit in our lives and charac- 
ters the peculiar, beautiful, and manifestly 
divine fruits of the Spirit, just so far we 
lose the great and precious benefits which 
the departing Lord said were better than 
his own personal presence with us. If our 
recognition of the work of the promised 
Paraclete is mainly intellectual or conven- 
tional; if our hearts, in their deepest 
affections and sympathies, have compara- 
tively little experience of its reality, then, 
certainly, we have not yet appreciated fully 
those remarkable declarations of the Lord 
Jesus which he left as the solid basis of 
hope and comfort to his Church in all time. 
No doubt the marvelous promise of the 
gracious mission and work of the Divine 
Spirit has been in the past, and is to-day, 
truly received, and its benefits enjoyed by 
very many in all branches of the visible 
Christian Church, In all communions there 
are found conspicuously sweet and holy 
lives; men and women whom all that 
witness the love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
meekness, gentleness and faith which are 
daily manifest in their devoted and saintly 
Christian living, do recognize and honor 
as faithtul Christians. To them, asa whole, 
the Church is very largely indebted for her 
salutary influence on the world and the 
homage which is paid her by it. It is one 
of the many hopeful signs of the present 
time that the number of truly spiritually 
minded and Christ-like men and women is 
steadily becoming greater. The more 
vigorous activity of the Churches in apply- 
ing the saving power of the Gospel to the 
relief of the sins and miseries of the world, 
may rightly be taken as decisive proof of 
this. Those who are, in the words of Paul, 
‘‘strengthened with all might by the Spirit 
in the inner man” will, of course, exhibit 
Christian energy, enthusiasm, and, if need 
be, unflinching self-sacrifice. This is the 
true explanation of the undeniable fact that, 
while unbelief is pleasing itself with assert- 
ing that Christianity is dying out of the 
world, it is, on the contrary, before the 
eyes of those who are willing to see things 
as they are, more than ever intensely awake 
to the great evils which afflict mankind, 
and is giving more, laboring more, and 
suffering more, to alleviate them, than at 
any previous period of Christian history. 
Much greater, then, must be the power of 
the Christian host to regenerate and bless 
the world, when it shall be brought to ap- 
prehend much more spiritually and experi- 
mentally the richness and power of that 
divine work of the Holy Spirit which the 
Lord emphatically declared to be better to 
his people than his own personal and visi- 
ble presence. If, as we have said, the in- 
crease: of spiritual life and grace in Chris- 
tian hearts, isin truth the hidden cause, the 
secret moving force, which has produced 
the increased Obristian activity exhibited 
on every side in so many admirable forms, 
no wonder that so many earnest Christian 
pastors and laymen in the various Evangel- 


ical Churches are giving more and more - 


attention to the feeding of Christ’s sheep; 
that they are presenting more and more 
urgently, as things most ardently to be de- 
sired and diligently to be sought, the bless- 
ings specially included in the Spirit’s work. 
What does each individual disciple, in his 
daily experiences, in his daily struggles 
against evil within and around him, and in 
his earnest heavenward strivings, so greatly 
need as that divine power of the indwelling 
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God which vitalizes, warms, cheers, ele- 
vaies and purifies the trusting soul? Oh, 
that the deep longing for the conscious in- 
working of that power, with all its blessed 
fruits, the thirsting for the ‘‘ communion of 
the Holy Ghost” in al! its exalting and 
blessed influence, which is so often re- 
vealed in the prayers and conversation of 
the best members of the Churches, may ina 
still larger degree be speedily satisfied! 
May not something more be done to this 
end by the pulpit? We seem to hear about 
the promised Spirit, in the average preach- 
ing of the regular Sabbath services, less 
than we did in some former years in which 
there was not as much demonstrative Chris- 
It is, perhaps, not 
surprising that what is invisible and so little 
addresses the senses in any way, should, at 


tian activity as now. 


times, fail to be given due prominence 
both in pulpit ministrations and in the 
minds of hearers. Yet, with the Saviour’s 
strong statements before us, does it not 
seem a matter of great moment that the 
Spirit’s work, so vitally connected as it is 
with the health and vigor of the spiritual 
life of the soul, should be habitually kept 
in the foreground, and warmly and im- 
pressively brought home to the hearts and 
the sympathies of Christian people, and of 
those, too, who are as yet without Christ? 
We hear, of course, often enough, the dog- 
matic and more or less conventional rec- 
ognition of the great essential truth, that 
the Holy Spirit is in the world, and of his 
peculiar offices as revealed by the Lord 
Jesus. But even at the best, have we not 
in our closets, in families, our 
prayer-meetings, and our public worship, 
far too little of that love of the Spirit, that 
fervency of affectionate desire for his pres- 
ence in our souls, which are the proper 
condition of receiving his best gifts? It can- 
not be amiss to any professed disciple to 
ponder this whole matter very deeply. 

We have in our manuals of worship a 
considerable number of hymns which well 
express the emotions of the Christian 
heart in its deepest yearnings for what it is 
the work of the Holy Spirit to do for them 
who truly receive him. The number, 
however, as compared with good hymns to 
Christ, is noticeably small. The writer 
ventures, therefore, in closing this paper, 
to offer one more, in the hope that it may 
give voice to the holy aspiration and quick- 
ened affections of some devoutly thirsting 
fellow-disciple. 


our 


GOD THE SPIRIT. 
O BLESSED Spirit! let me feel 
Thy vital breath upon my heart ; 
Thirsting for thee, I lowly kueel, 
And wait till thou thyself impart. 


To Thee my earth-dimmed spirit cries ; 
Change thou my blindness into sight ; 
Give me from shades of sin to rise, 
And bathe my soul in Heaven's pure light. 


Thou canst, to my weak thought unfold 
The wonders of Christ's matchless grace ; 
Canst bid faith’s ravished eyes behold 
The glories of his unveiled face ! 


If but thy quickening breath inspire, 
This heart with fervent love shall glow ; 
And kindling as with Heaven's own fire, 
Heaven's bliss, on earth begun, shall know. 


Come, Holy Spirit! fill this breast 

With thy sweet, soul-transforming power ; 
Be thou my ever present guest, 

My life, my joy, from hour to hour! 
Newakrs, N. J., Dec, 22d, 1884. 
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ANNIVERSARIES AND FEAST- 
DAYS IN ITALY. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


AL through the late holiday season, as 
through the cholera season of last Summer, 
we each day unfolded the morning papers 
with fear and trembling. This time the 
dreaded dispatches came from Spain— 
mostly from its beautiful and romantic old 
province of Grenada, devastated and deso- 
lated by earthquakes. Nearly a month has 
gone by, and still the tragic tidings come. 
The world is getting aweary, and turns, 
heartsick, from the contemplation of a mis- 
fortune so stupendous and so irremediable. 
A late telegram from Madrid says: ‘‘ The 
Tejeda chain of mountains, on the confines 
of the province of Malaga, and the chain 
of the Nevada, are shraken and being turned 
topsy-turvy by the continued earthquakes, 








The spectacle presented by these violent 
shocks is something horrible.” 

Since I began this writing the news has 
come, and every day grows more appalling, 
of the devastation, suffering, and loss of 
life caused by avalanches, in Piedmont. 
How strange! On the one side of us is 
dreadful Death, rising from the depths be- 
low, cloaked in darkness. On the other 
side, he is swooping down from the hights, 
shrouded in snow. The victims he has 
already carried away in his icy embrace 
count far up into the hundreds. 1 will give 
a translation of a telegram sent by a poor 
young mountaineer to a distant friend. It 
is a bitter story which the message tells, a 
trifle by which to estimate the great calam- 
ity; but it is enough: 

‘Papa is dead, Mamma is dead, Sister is dead , 
I alone am left.” 

But I meant to write of our holidays in 
Italy. Our Christmas was not exactly a 
merry one. Milan is probably the dullest, 
least interesting of all the large cities of 
Ituly. Social life in high circles here is 
said by those who see much of of it—which 
we don’t—to be flat as the plains and stiff 
asthe poplars of Lombardy. But then in 
the gayest and most storied places in 
Europe, the true hearted American must 
find the blessed anniversary, so suggestive 
of, so crowded with recollections of home, 
a little sad.. The social festivities, the 
domestic enjoyments about one somehow 
hurt and grieve, seem almost ungenerous 
and unchristian. One remembers reading 
away back in the time of Merry Christmases, 
when such poetry was only musical Greek 
to us, the lines of Mrs. Hemans: 

“The stranger’s heart—Oh! wound it not! 
A yearning anguish is its jot; 
Under the green shade of thy tree 
The stranger finds no rest with thee.” 

There was little outward observance of 
the day here. I am told that, with the 
Milanese, it is emphatically a feast day; that 
the eating and drinking is something un- 
paralleled, appalling; that the poor console 
themselves by one rggal repast for a year’s 
semi-starvation, while the well-to-do keep 
up that sort of gustatory jubilation 
throughout the week, and that deaths 
from over-indulgence in the good things of 
the world, in memory and honor of him 
who denied himself all sensual pleasures, 
are by no means rare. It is the only sort 
of Christian martyrdom extant in Italy. 

We had, at our pension, a bounteous 
Christmas dinner, of which, however, not 
even the turkey, cooked, and dressed, and 
served as it was, reminded one vividly of 
the orthodox home-feast, though it was 
mature enough to suggest old times. At 
each plate was found a small ‘ express- 
package,” containing gifts—mostly pleas- 
apt surprises, but one or two partaking of 
the character of a joke. In the evening, 
a party of friends—mostly exiles and wan- 
derers whose harps were hung on the wil- 
lows—came together and were mildly gay, 
fitfully and perfunctorily jolly. That was a 
very cosmopolitan little party of ours —two 
faithful, patient American mothers, with 
their artistic daughters; a German lady 
and gentleman; an Irish lady, ‘‘ one of the 
rale old stock,” even of the royal house of 
the O’Gorman; a Portuguese young gentle- 
man, very ‘‘ swell”; and a quaint, good- 
natured New Englander, a farmer-boy, 
who, having been assured by local musical 
authorities that he had a gift of more value 
than many acres, turned, Burns-like, from 
the plow, came over to Italy to study sing- 
ing, soon lost his precious voice, and has 
been for the last six months vainly knock- 
ing abont from master to master to find it. 
He bears lis loss philosophically, knowing 
that such misfortunes frequently happen 
to high-pressure students in Milan. From 
overwork or wrong direction, voices mys- 
teriously depart, stealing away, perhaps, in 
the night-time. Usually the best course is 
to ‘let them alone, and they’ll come 
home.” They have only gone off for a 
little rest from work and worriment. 

Not having been able to obtain any holly 
or mistletoe in the market, our salon was 
modestly decorated with laurel. As laurels 
were what our young people were after, 
they didn’t miss the mistletoe nonsense. 

But, if Christmas was, on the whole, a 
little depressing to us all—I must confess, 
that, to me in particular, New Year’s day 
was positively melancholy, 1 believe it al- 





ways is to those old enough to have very 
much to remember, and very many to miss. 
It is in vain to chide one for sad thoughts— 
to remind one that every day of the year is 
as much a milestone on the rapidly lessen- 
ing journey of life. The first day of Janu- 
ary is not only a milestone, but a tomb- 
stone, one on which is often graved many 
dear and honored names. We (a still 
smaller party of friends than were together 
at Christmas) duly watched out the old 
year, and joined hands as we entered on 
the new. That last night of 1884 was espe- 
cially sad to me, because of a certain per- 
sonal experience and revelation it brought. 
First, there came suddenly and vividly 
upon my mind, the recollection of a gather- 
ing of dear friends and relatives, on sucha 
night as this, in the golden long ago, 
when, just as the distant church bells rang 
out a joyful chime on the still, frosty air, 
one, in a deep, tender, melodious voice, re- 
cited Tennyson’s exquisite lines—equally 
appropriate to Christmas and New Year’s— 
beginning: 
* Ring out, wild bells, on the wild night!” 


Ah! well did I now remember how the 
melody of that voice, so lofty, so solemn, so 
divinely sweet, as though it were itself a 
chime from the bell-towers of Heaven, 
thrilled me. How the grave, grand 
thoughts uplifted my soul! Again, though 
under such altered and alien conditions, 1 
would hear or read that matchless poem. 
Unhappily, no one had a copy of ‘In 
Memoriam,” and I could not trust my 
memory. But, for consolation, I wentaway 
into a corner, put on my glasses, and read, 
all alone by myself, the latest song-burst of 
England’s immortal bard, his famous ode 
to ‘* Freedom.” I read and pondered; but 
not till I had re-read and repondered, could 
I, would I admit the sad conviction it thrust 
upon me, of a woful change wrought in 
my heart and mind by a trifle of twenty- 
five years, or so. Where, now, was the 
thrill of enthusiasm, the joy of perfect 
appreciation and satisfaction, the deep- 
down, passionate delight in the fullness 
and sweetness of glorious song? All gone, 
like the visions of youth, it seemed; for I 
felt them no longer—not even over the 
work of one greater by a great Queen’s 
favor, and loftier by the hight of a coronet 
than the loved poet of my early days. 
Alas, my poor brain had grown dull, like 
my eye, and heavy, like my step; for it 
labored over this latest effort of genius— 
labored, and gave it up. 


We heard in the streets wild shouts and 
wilder singing of bands of recruits, who, in 
Italy, always go mad with desperate jollity 
on the last night of their freedom; but the 
sound of no midnight bells came to us, and 
we understood that no New Year’s Mass 
was celebrated in the great Cathedral. On 
Christmas day, there was, of course, High 
Mass, which we attended, but were disap- 
pointed in the spectacle and the music; 
nothing very imposing. In fact, the Lord’s 
Natal day was not observed in the Duomo 
with half the sacerdotal pomp which 
marked the death-day of Saint Charles Bor- 
romeo, a few weeks before. But then, 
San Carlo was a native of Milan, of noble 
family, and every way a citizen of whom 
the pious Milanese can be justly proud; 
and this last was the three hundredth an- 
niversary of his lamented demise. I was 
so ignorant as to suppose it was that of 
the saint’s birth, and had, touching my 
error, a little conversation with a Catholic 
lady. ; 

‘“‘Ah! no, madam,” she said. ‘* The 
Church only celebrates three birthdays— 
those of the Lond, bis blessed Mother, and 
John the Baptist.” 

‘* And Saint Joseph,” I suggested. ‘*‘ You 
do not separate the holy family.” 

‘*With a slightly shockea expression, 
she replied: ‘‘Saint Joseph is not in- 
cluded; a day has, however, been given 
him.” 

‘* Yes; I know at home we used always 
to have pancakes on the festa of San 
Giuseppi.” 

‘*Those three I have mentioned,” con- 
tinued my friend, ‘are feste of gratitude; 
all others are feste of gratulation. One 
cannot be happy, you know, till one is 
dead.” 

‘‘Indeed! Do you, then, consider this such 
® poor makeshift of a world?” 








‘* Another shocked expression, as she re- 
plies, with exceeding positiveness: ‘‘ We 
cannot call our best enjoyment here below, 
happiness.” 

This particular festa of San Carlo was 
certainly a magnificent occasion. It brought 
together a goodly number of devout Catho- 
lics from neighboring provinces, though 
not the multitude of Pilgrims from all parts 
of the kingdom that it was once expected 
would be here. In consequence of the 
cholera, and in fear of a renewal of the 
scourge, large gatherings of the people, even 
for the most pious purposes, are still pro- 
hibited by the authorities. The saint is 
entombed in the Duomo; indeed, the vast 
cathedral is his tomb, his mighty, magnifi- 
cent monument. 

In the crypt, in front of the High Altar, 
is his chapel, absolutely lined with silver 
and gold, and set with precious stones. In 
a raised casket, or sarcophagus of clearest 
crystal, silver mounted,‘he lies, with all the 
draperies about him, rich beyond descrip- 
tion, dressed in silken robes, embroidered 
with gold and encrusted with jewels, yet 
he himself an unsighly mummy, nearly as 
black as an Ethiop. 

The San Carlo festa was this year (per- 
haps itis always) renewed day after day, 
fora week. There are always solemn re- 
joicings, much incensing, many masses and 
processions and the best Church music 
which Milan can afford. The Cathedral is 
profusely decorated with pictures and gor- 
geous hangings; the sliding roof of the 
saint’s chapel is moved away, and, by bend- 
ing over the railing, one canlook down into 
the sacred place. Among the crowd, that 
first day, was a certain Domenica Finai, a 
woman of common condition, but of rather 
uncommon age, owning up to 105 years. 
She came accompanied by a few of her de- 
scendants, and came early. She does not 
like to miss one of these interesting anni- 
versaries, though she can remember more 
than a hundred. She looked patronizingly 
on her friends and neighbors, who could 
only count up some three-score of them; 
she almost regarded the Saint himself as an 
old friend and neighbor. She honors his 
memory and loves to tell her beads before 
his shrine, though he did in his time of 
power, condemn to the stake, as witches, 
some dozen just such weird and wizened 
looking old women as she. The good man 
seems to have had a propensity to remove, 
in this summary manner, elderly ladies who 
had outlived their usefulness. Itis, in the 
estimation of some modern moralists, a blot 
on his otherwise excellent record. But we 
all have our weaknesses. Poor Dame 
Domenica being recognized as a thing of 
the past, was pressed upon by the curious 
at such arate that, deprived of the little 
oxygen needed for her shrunken lungs, she - 
fainted, and had to be carried home, where, 
however, she quickly revived, and bids fair 
to see other San Carlo feste. After a certain 
hour, we were allowed to go down below, 
and, without paying the usual heavy tax, 
have alook at the saint, who for so many 
years has not only been an honor, but a 
great source of revenue to the Church. 
The people were not admitted to the re- 
splendent chapel itself, but to a half-open 
corridor, which nearly encircles it, and in 
passing through could approach near 
enough to touch the crystal sarcophagus. As 
I said, the saint, or that strange and repulsive 
image of death and decay which was once 
a saint, lies attired in full pontificial robes, 
the miter on his head and the crozier 
on his breast. His fleshless hands are 
gloved, but his face is pitilessly exposed— 
a ghastly sight to see. Of course, it is impos- 
sible to say from this discolored and 
shriveled head, what manner of man was 
Charles, Count Borromeo, as to looks; but 
pictures and busts give him much of the 
powerful, positive, lordly ugliness of Sa- 
vanarola. There is the same air of strength 
ahd supremacy; there is a compact fore- 
head, a large aquiline nose, a long upper 
lip—in all a certain animal character, 


-without grossness; a sort of horse-faced 


man, 

Saint Charles was no ascetic monk, shut 
in a convent cell, abandoning himself to 
selfish mystic joys, ecstasies and visions of 
Paradise; no hermit, foreswearing the 


world, filled with 9 sullen rage of holiness, 
making @ virtue of squalor and uncleanli- 
ness, long hair and long nails, flagellation, 
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maceration, and starvation, of all that 
«‘ mortification of the flesh” which is but 
slow suicide; he was a man whose best 
claim to sainthood rests on his having 
served the Lord by serving his fellowman. 
All through the time of the great plague, 
here in Milan, he ministered to the sick and 
dying; bore on his heart heavy cares; took 
on his hands heavy labors; was in all his 
words and ways an inspiration of comfort 
and courage. No heroic helper of modern 
times has come near to him, except it be 
that rebellious son of the Church, next door 
put one to a heretic, King Humbert. I find 
no fault with the Milanese for doing honor 
to so good a man; but, while I know that 
Christian men and women, such as he 
risked his life to serve, are suffering cruel- 
est privations here in lordly Milan, in the 
heart of fruitful Lombardy, I can but think 
it uncbristian to lavish, to sink such sums 
on that underground chapel, where the 
Church has enshrined, almost enthroned, 
his poor mortal remains. A tithe of the 
massive silver, wrought gold and pre- 
cious stones which wall him in, would 
bring comfort to many a miserable home. 
The least of the jewels that flash about him 
might save many a human soul from de- 
spair. This is an exceptionally hard Win- 
ter, and the times are also exceptionally 
hard. Nearly every daily paper gives some 
piteous story of death from starvation and 
cold, while the suicide record is becoming 
monotonous. Drowning is the usual mode 
of taking leave of life, so few can afford 
firearms or poisons, and the plunge of poor, 
hungry, houseless wretches into the canal 
these bitter Winter nights, seems to excite 
little more attention than would, on Sum- 
mer evenings, the leap from the bank of so 
many startled frogs. Knowing these things, 
Ican hardly think with reverence or com- 
placency of that chapel-towb of San Carlo, 
packed with treasure, till it is made to look 
like arobber’s cave; or of the Saint him- 
self, shut away in sacred silence and odor- 
ous darkness, or lying in ghastly state, 
under the light of innumerable wax tapers, 
with all his jewels blazing about him, a 
holiday show for superstitious pilgrims and 
curious tourists. 

I have often wondered that the Church, 

dealing as it does so extensively in relics, 
zealous as it is to guard, almost seeking to 
eternize that even which is most mortal and 
perishable of its saints, has not been favor- 
able to scientific embalming, to any mode of 
preserving the body, except simple desicca- 
tion, which, imperfect and partial, leaves 
to the most saintly and gracious subject 
but little semblance of humanity. I sup- 
pose that the same religious objection 
which is so stoutly held against cremation, 
that it is a sacrilege,a crime against the 
sacred inviolability of the dead, applies to 
all such preservative processes as have been 
employed by pagans of old and “ atheist- 
ical” modern scientists. A striking instance 
of this inconsistent, but characteristic op- 
position to science, is furnished by the his- 
tory of Dr. Girolamo Segato, the Italian 
anatomist, whose marvelous preparations— 
flesh turned to stone, yet still flesh, in color, 
contour and transparency—are among the 
chief treasures and curiosities of the 
Anatomical Museum of the old Hospi- 
tal of Santa Marie Nuova, in Florence. 
Segato died in that city, in the early 
part of this century, I believe, the 
victim of stupid misapprehension and 
petty persecutions, bearing with him to 
the tomb, indignantly, perhaps sullenly, 
his wonderful secret. 

But I have left myself no room here for 
the sad story of Segato. I will tell it 
another time, perhaps. To-day I have, I 
must confess, a feeling that those old monk- 
ish authorities were not, after all, so far 
wrong, according to their lights in oppos- 
ing Segato’s profane petrifactions and 
Gallileo’s cosmical heresies. What seems 
to us only blind bigotry, may have been 
some dim, prophetic sense of evils to come, 
from laical license in knowledge and un- 
hallowed prying into the mysterious of the 
material universe; for it now looks as 
though ‘science, so called,” were in some 
way or form, to wreck the world. We 
have just heard of the stupendous dyna- 
mite outrages in London; and our thoughts 
dwel}] no longer on the earthquakes in 
Grenada, or the snow deluge in Piedmont, 


“THE BREAD THE FOOD OF 
LOVE.” 





BY PROF. E. V. GERHART, D.D. 





Tat wasa rich spiritual article on ‘‘The 
Communion,” from the facile pen of the 
Rev. T. T. Munger, in tie Christmas issue 
of Tue INDEPENDENT. There is an under- 
tone of sadness in the flowof his beautiful 
periods; yet the serious reader could but 
follow the discussion with pleasure and 
edification. 

If the author is not mistaken in his judg- 
ment of the hidden mental attitude of the 
Christian people of New England; if it be 
a fact that the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper is held to be a duty which, toan in- 
creasing number of conscientious believers, 
isa burden rather than a joy, and that they 
experience a feeling of relief rather than 
have the remembrance of a heavenly ban- 
quet, after they have gone through with 
the service, there is, indeed, cause for de- 
pression; for the Holy Communion was 
solemnly instituted by our Lord, and is a 
part of the economy of salvation, which he, 
by his spirit, is maintaining in his Church. 
There is doubtless much force in every rea- 
son assigned for the alleged decadence of 
lively interest in this sacrament; but there 
may be another reason which lies deeper, 
and it may be acting with greater force. 

The latter half of the article is a strong 
argument in vindication of the sacramental 
observance, and in support of the truth 
that the Lord’s Supper is rather a privilege 
than a duty, a privilege to be enjoyed, 
rather than a hard duty to be performed. 

With every sentiment, with every word 
I sympathize; yet the well-constructed 
argument was, in spite of my expectation 
to the contrary, more depressing than the 
statement of a lurking indifference among 
the people to this part of Church service. 
And, I confess that, though the reasoning 
is sound, and the tone of the writer is both 
elevated and earnest, yet, if the New Testa- 
ment did not set forth stronger reasons for 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, the 
observance would for us be not a joy, but 
a burden. Among these reasons, valid 
though they be, I discover no argument 
drawn from the intrinsic worth of the 
Lord’s Supper itself. If I should assume 
that there is no spiritual meaning in the 
objective transaction, that the ‘*‘ Commu- 
nion” be not really a communion of Christ 
by his Spirit with the believer; that the 
bread and wine given do not signify a cor- 
responding spiritual good imparted to the 
worthy communicant, or that there is no 
nourishment communicated by Christ glo- 
rified, the head of his body, to the life of 
the ‘‘ new creature”; if I were required to 
pre-suppose these negations in order to 
escape the Roman dogma, and kindred 

-false theories, I should experience a simi- 
lar loss of interest in the observance of the 
Supper; and my sympathies would be with 
thoge Christians who feel a sense of relief 
when the service is over. 

The solemn words of Christ, as he ate 
the Passover with his disciples on the night 
of his betrayal, cannot but possess profound 
significance. 

said our Lord, after he had given thanks 
-and broken the bread: Jake. He had 
something to give to his disciples; some- 
thing to be received from himself by them. 
Was this gift external, natural bread only? 
From the Passover bread could they derive 
spiritual strength adequate to the moment- 
ous work of founding his kingdom? If 
there was no new gift to be imparted, 
nothing other than what the disciples had 
been receiving by eating the Passover, then 
there is disproportion between the solemn 
circumstance of the institution and its 
spiritual import. The Supper becomes a 
rite. It becomes difficult to harmonize so 
much ritual with the wisdom and dignity 
of our Lord, especially on the eve of his 
betrayal and his agony in the garden, if 
the Supper has no divine and heavenly 
force. Man liveth not by bread alone. 

His command goes further: Hat. Why 
command them to eat? They and he had 
together been eating the bread of the 
Passover. Why this explicit injunction 


following his thanksgiving and the signifi- 
cant breaking of the bread? 

This is my body. The bread broken, 
given to the disciples, to be taken by them, 
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and by them to be eaten, js, he says, his 


body. By a figure of speech (synecdoche) 
so common in the New Testament, a part is 
put for the whole. The symbolical act of 
breaking bread cannot mean only that his 
material body will be nailed to the Cross; 
but that he will offer himself for them. 
‘I lay down my life of myself.” And that 
which they werg 4o eat was not his exter- 
nal, natural flesh; for ‘‘the flesh profiteth 
nothing.” Christ is the true food of his 
people. ‘‘I am the bread of life.” Him- 
self, the true bread, which came down from 
Heaven, they were to eat, that, by this real 
but spiritual act of self-appropriation, they 
might receive, not his external body, but 
the heavenly nourishment which he and 
he alone imparts, and without which no 
disciple can possess eternal life. The ex- 
ternals of the institution are symbvlical; 
but the interior substance answers to the 
symbolism. The words, like the successive 
acts, are figures; but the meaning of the 
words must be, not less, but more profound 
than the imagery. 
Interpreting the words of institution as 
recorded by three evangelists and by Paul, 
also other passages of the New Testament, 
bearing on the ordinance, in the light of 
the extraordinary utterances of Christ re- 
specting himself as being the author and 
the food of the new life of his people, the 
Christian is authorized to go to the Lord’s 
table with desires akin to those which 
prompt him to sit down to his daily meal. 
Natural hunger moves him to eat natural 
bread; and he eats it that he may live his 
natural life. Spiritual hunger moves him 
to eat the sacramental bread; and the sac- 
ramental bread he eats that thereby he may 
live his resurrection life. The nutritive 
virtue of natural bread is in the bread it- 
self; otherwise, he would not eat of it. 
The spiritual nourishment of the Lord’s 
Supper is in the sacramental feast; other- 
wise, he has no adequate motive to eat the 
sacramental bread, or to drink the sacra- 
mental wine. The nourishment of his 
resurrection life is neither in the natural 
elements, nor in the act of eating. The 
spiritual nourishment of the regenerate his- 
tory of Christ’s members is the glorified 
Christ himself, ‘‘ the resurrection and the 
life,” who is present, by his Spirit, in the 
celebration of his own undying ordinance, 
filling the visible udministration with invis- 
ible communications from his own fullness, 
and turning a transaction, which other- 
wise would be an empty rite, into an heay- 
enly banquet, unceasingly renewed in his 
own kingdom with ever fresh vitality. 
‘“*The bread is the food of love. The 
wine is the sacrifice of love.” Let every 
word stand in its crystal simplicity. But 
the love is of Christ toward us; not chiefly 
our love toward him. The food is the 
nourishment given by himself to our souls; 
not the strength or stimulus excited by our 
acts of commemoration. The sacrifice is 
the one offering of himself perfected in his 
glorification, the saving virtue of which is 
ever imparted with the impartation of his 
redemptive love. 
It is well said, the kiss given her boy by 
a loving mother is necessary. It would, 
however, be as well to say, the responsive 
kiss of her boy is just as necessary; neces- 
sary for mother and son. Love is recipro- 
cal. The love of the boy would become 
sickly, and perish, if there were not a deep 
well-spring of love in his mother’s heart, 
ever going forth new and rich toward him- 
self. He lives in the fellowship of love 
with her, because she is living in an un- 
changeable fellowship of love with him. 
If Christians will accept the New Testa- 
ment truth that Christ glorified is not cir- 
cumscribed by the limitations of Nature— 
time and Nature, space—but that as the 
vine lives in all its branches and clusters of 
grapes, so, to use his own parable, he, 
the true vine, lives in all the members of 
his body, vitalizing them in the process of 
their spiritual growth by his presence in 
the written word and in his Supper—they 
will come to see that the observance of the 
Supper, no less than the hearing of the Gos- 
pel, fulfills a function for themselves which 
no other means of grace can supersede, and 
that a neglect of the observance entails a 
loss for which there is no adequate compen. 
sation. c ; 
The principal objection to the Roman 
dogma is that it affirms too little, not too 





much, Trangybstantiation is external, 


Magical, materialistic. The same objec- 
tion lies against any theory that makes un- 
due account of Christ’s literal flesh and 
blood. The Lord’s Supper must not only 
be other, but also more than these theories 
make of it. In Christ’s kingdom all things 
are like himself, unique, unspeakably great 
and wonderful. We need not fear that we 
shall put unwarranted confidence in any 
word he has spoken, or place too high an 
estimate on any ordinance he has instituted. 
The danger comes from a different quarter. 
Ovr feeble spiritual eye sees but a segment 
of the spiritual world, not the full-orbed 
wholeness of the new creation, of which 
he is the perpetual author. By a singular 
moral perverseness some earnest evangeli- 
cal Christians are prone to set value on 
tbeir limited knowledge, and repose confi- 
dence in their mental exercises and their 
acts of worship, whilst they are afraid to 
take refuge without reserve in the infinite 
virtue of his redeeming love, present and 
active for their benefit in his words and in- 
stitutions. 
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HOW SHALL AMERICA HONOR 
COLUMBUS? 


BY THE HON. ROBERT ©. WINTHROP. 





Many months ago, there was kindly sent 
to me a copy of an article in the New York 
INDEPENDENT, written by Dr. Benson J. 
Lossing, on the subject of celebrating the 
fourth centennial of the discovery of Amer- 
ica. The date of that discovery by Colum- 
bus is given by Mr. Lossing as the 12th of 
October, 1492. There are thus somewhat 
more than seven years to elapse before the 
fourth centennial will occur. But it seems 
that consultations have already been held, 
both in Spain and in our own land, as to 
the mode and as to the place in which that 
supreme historical event shall be com. 
memorated. The article of Mr. Lossing 
gives an interesting account of the views 
which have already been expressed by King 
Alfonso and some of his ministers, by the 
‘Duke of Veragua, who represents the fam- 
ily of Columbus, and by Emilio Castelar, 
the eminent orator and republican states- 
man of Spain. They all think the celebra- 
tion should be in Spain. Mr. Lossing, on 
the other hand, claims that New York, as 
‘‘the acknowledged commercial metropolis 
of the New World,” is the most appropriate 
place for a grand international celebration; 
and 1 heartily concur with him. 

But a celebration at New York, however 
grand, is not all that is due to Columbus 
from America. His memory, with that of 
his great compeers, has been too long 
neglected in our large cities. No adequate 
memorial of the discoverer of the New 
World is to be found anywhere on this Con- 
tinent. In a lecture delivered before the 
Massachusetts Historical Society on my 
return from Europe, in 1869, I ventured 
to call attention to this omission, as fol- 
lows: 

“A noble monument to Columbus, recently fin- 
ished, surmounted by a striking statue of him, 
and adorned by a series of bas-reliefs, illustrating 
the strange, eventful history of his life—from 
which, I need hardly say, the discovery of 
America was not wholly omitted—greeted us at 
the gates of Genoa, with the simple inscrip- 
tion in Italian: ‘To Christopher Columbus, 
from his country’; and as I gazed upon it with 
admiration, I could not help feeling that it was 
not there alone that a monument and a statue 
were due to his memory, but that upon the 
shores of our own hemisphere, too, there ought 
to be some worthy memorial of the discoverer 
of the New World.” 


More recently, in the Centennial Oration 
which I delivered at the call of the Mayor 
and City Council of Boston, on the 4th of 
July, 1876, I used the following language: 

“ From the hour when Columbus and his com- 
peers discovered our continent, its ultimate 
political destiny was fixed. At the very gateway 
of the Pantheon of American liberty and Amer- 
ican independence might well be seen a triple 
monument—like that to the old inventors of 
printing at Frankfort—including Columbus and 
Americus Vespucius and Cabot. They were the 
pioneers in the march to Independence. They 
were the precursors in the only progress of free- 
dom which was to have no backward steps. 
Liberty had struggled long and bravely in other 
ages and in other lands. It had made glorious 
manifestations of its power and promise in 
Athens and in Rome, in the medimval republics 
of Italy, on the plaing of Germany, along the, 
dykes of Holland, among the jey fastnesses of 
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Switzerland, and, more securely and hopefully 
still, in the sea-girt isle of Old England. But it 
was the glory of those heroic old navigators to 
reveal a standing-place for it at last, where its 
lever could find a secure fulcrum, and rest safely 
until it had moved the world !” 

For the execution of such a triple mon- 
ument, including the statues of Columbus, 
Americus Vespucius, and Sebastian Cabot, 
not one of our accomplished artists, at 
home or abroad, would find the seven in- 
tervening years too long atime. Portraits 
of all three of the great discoverers are to 
be found in the galleries abroad, or copies of 
them in ourown galleries. I believe that the 
original of Sebastian Cabot was destroyed 
by some accident; but there is a careful 
copy of it inthe rooms of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, and another in the zal- 
lery of the Historical Society of New York. 
Copley Square would be a most eligible 
place for such a monument, if it is not 
previously appropriated; and its surround- 
ings, including the new Public Library and 
the Museum of Art, would be in excellent 
keeping with it. 

I cannot but wish that the Museum of 
Art, with the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, and the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, would take this memorial seriously 
and seasonably in hand; and I cannot 
doubt that contributions to cover the cost 
could be obtained frum time to time, be- 
fore the money is needed. 

But I content myself with renewing the 
suggestion, in the hope that it may attract 
the interest of others before it is too late. 


Boston, Mass. 
————— = 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 





Tue fact that the eighteenth of February 
draws near, which marks the beginning 
of Lent, stimulates society to its utmost 
for the few days that remain. Secular fes- 
tivities go on after Lent begins, but in a 
subdued way. There are a great many 
Catholics who follow the regulations of 


their Church, and who, consequently, do | 


not go into society during Lent, and there 
are also many Episcopalians, more or less 
rigid in their practices; so that, while all 
the world does not go into mourning garb, 
there is a lull in party-giving, the German 
cotillions cease, there are no more large re- 
ceptions with elaborate suppers; but a very 
pleasant and informal style of receiving be- 
gins, and people who make calls stay long 
enough to get acquainted with their host. 
This is the time when mere acquaintance- 
ship has a chance to ripen into friendship, 
and one sees the better side of people, 
whom he may have considered frivolous 
and worldly, earlier in the Winter, influ- 
enced to this feeling by seeing them only at 
parties, where, perforce, one must wear a 
light and merry aspect, whatever serious 
thoughts may be brooding under it. 

The dedication of the Washington monu- 
ment and the inauguration occur soon after 
Lent begins, this year, and the Capitol will 
be a picturesque sight then. The victori- 
ous party is fully awake to the privileges 
it can enjoy on this occasion, and means tu 
make the most of them. 

It may have been one of General Lee’s old 
soldiers--who knows?--that rode about Wash- 
ington the other day, for the first time since 
the surrender at Appomattox, and who was 
quite unable to suppress his artless surprise 
at the changes in the city since that time, 
and also his joy that there was to be a 
change in the administration. 

‘* What is that statue?” he said to a lady 
who happened to be next him in the horse 
car as it rolled through Scott Circle. 

‘* That is General Scott,” she replied. 

‘*Hm—um. Not half so good as a statue 
in Richmond, that we have. Ever been in 
Richmond, ma’am?” 

** No, never,” she answered. 

‘*In—deed, madam! You ought to go 
there.”” He pushed his broad-brimmed soft 
hat further back on his head, showing his 
high, narrow forehead, and long, rather 
ragged looking locks. ‘‘ You ought to go 
there; everybody’d ought to. It is the 
finest city in the world.” 

The lady smiled, but did not encourage 
the conversation on her side; but the other 
could not be suppressed. 

“And there is the White House; eh? 
Beautiful house, too. George Washington 
planned it. I’m from the samé state.” He 








looked approvingly out of the window at 
the distant view, which was all he could 
obtain from that particular line of cars. 
‘« That’s Cleveland’s house,” he added, with 
a slap of his hand upon his knee. 

‘‘Not yet,” said the lady, turning her 
head as she rose to get out, and speaking 
with a gentle emphasis, which made her 
interlocutor stare. His joy was so great 
that he forgot that every one did not share 
it with him; and he remained silent for a 
long time after that. 

St. John’s Church has been made, per- 
haps, a trifle more fashionable during the 
last four years by the fact that the Presi- 
dent is a regular attendant; but there is not, 
after all, sufficient flunkyism in Washington 
to fill a church which has not hitherto been 
popular, if the minister is not a man of 
talent, gifted for his office, and liked by the 
people. The New York Avenue Church, 
where Mr. Cleveland has selected a pew, 
has been crowded for years, and under its 
present pastor, Dr. Bartlett, has not lost. 
It has been almost impossible to obtain a 
seat there except after waiting for months, 
and, although strangers will drift there, ‘ to 
see the President,” it is not any more 
difficult to obtain a sitting now than it has 
been for a long time. 

I Jooked over the audience to which Dr. 
Leonard preaches in St. John’s Churca a 
Sunday or two ago. Between me and the 
pulpit sat Admiral Rodgers, General Cord, 
Dr. Gunnell, Surgeon General of the Navy, 
and others who have been pew-holders for 
years. On the right sat Secretary Freling - 
huysen, and, on the left, half way up 
the aisle, the President, with his sister, 
Mrs. McElroy. Gossips say that when 
Miss Ellen Herndon sang in the choir Mr. 
Arthur heard the melody of her voice, and 
it led to an acquaintance and to a marriage, 
whose first unhappiness was her death, a 
few years ago. Mrs. Arthur was the daugh- 
ter of that Captain Herndon who was the 
heroic commander of the steamer ‘ Central 
America.” 

Dr. Leonard began his sermon while my 
thoughts had lingered over that wreck and 
its heroes. The Reverend Doctor resem- 
bles the best type of Catholic priest in his 
face, and he spoke with the energy, the 
clearness of enunciation and the plainness 
that I have often noticed in the sermons of 
the Catholic Church. The plainness was not 
harsh; it was the clear truth held up before 
one impersonally, but with the whole force 
and heart of the speaker behind it. One 
could see why the little church was so 
filled, and is so popular in spite of its odd. 
looking outside, and the fact that the inside 
is so broken up and niched with recess and 
chancel that quite a large part of the con- 
gregation is invisible to those in the main 
body of the church. 


The Civil Service law still continues to 
be the most interesting topic of conver- 
sation among the thousands in this city 
who hold office under the Government. 
Some of the department people ‘are serene, 
and will watch the inauguration of the 
new President with impartial eyes, feeling 
that they are safe from any change under 
the shield of the Civil Service law. The 
law of 1888 has been faithfully executed by 
President Arthur, and he has given it un- 
qualified support in his message to Con- 
gress, as well as practical enforcement. 

The points of most interest just now are 
that Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, a long-tried, 
faithful Democrat, the nominee for Vice- 
President with General McClellan, in 1864, 
who brought in the bill has not been re- 
elected. An ungrateful constituency failed 
toreturn him, and it has an ominous look. 
Moreover, the Pendleton law is not manda- 
tory; it was held to be unconstitutional to 
take away the vast appointing power with 
which the President is clothed—so vast, 
that English students of our Constitution 
hold that he has more power than the king 
in any limited monarchy in Europe. To 
take this away and give it to an independ- 
ent commission is considered unconstitu- 
tional; so that the Pendleton law merely 
creates the machinery and the President 
can use it if he chooses. The appointing 
power is still in the hands of the President 
and the heads of departments. The law 


only authorizes the appointment of a com- 
mission and the payment of its expenses, 
and allows the President, if he sees fit, to 
carry into execution the rules which 





they may recommend. Of the three com- 
missioners, Mr. Dorman B. Eaton and Mr. 
Gregory, have, according to the newspapers 
here, expressed their entire faith in the sin- 
cerity of Mr. Cleveland’s support and their 
belief that he will abide by all he has said 
in favor of the law. 

The first three things of this week to 
tempt one out in the evening were a ball at 
the Washington barracks, given by the offi- 
cers stationed there, a bal] given at Wormley’s 
by Representative and Mrs. Wadsworth, of 
New York, and an “evening ” at Senator 
Pendleton’s. The night was not long 
enough to do justice toeach one; moreover 
it rained, with an accompaniment of heavy 
thunder, from eight until half-past ten. 
Nevertheless, people refused to be drowned 
out of their amusements. The whole first 
floor of the house (Wormley’s is a cele- 
brated restaurant and hotel here. Wormley 
himself was a black man, freed before the 
War, and who was thrifty and wise, and 
died a few months ago, wealthy and re- 
spected )—the whole first floor was ‘given up 
to guests, giving a long ball-room, with a 
waxed floor for dancers, and two parlors 
oposite for graver people, who talked. All 
the rooms were beautifully decorated with 
ferns, palms, and azaleas, and supper was 
served in the large dining-room of the 
hotel. Tne German coiillion began at mid- 
night, led by Lieutenant Slack. Mrs. Wads- 
worth was very elegantly dressed in white 
satin, with cloth of gold, and was assisted 
by her niece, Miss Wadsworth, by Mr. Wads- 
worth and Mr. William Travers, her fath- 
er. The latter gentleman is famous for his 
brilliant repartees, as good as Tom Hood’s 
or Charles Lamb’s. There are many things 
of his going about in the newspapers; but 
this, I think, is new. A member of the 
Select Committee of the Senate, appointed 
to find out the steel-producing powers of 
foundries and factories in the United 
States, met him at Newport. 

‘* How do you do, Senator —--—?” said 
Mr. Travers, ‘‘and what are you doing 
nowadays? Still at work?” 

‘* Yes,” said the Senator. ‘‘ We are trying 
to find firms that can produce steel enough 
for big guns, and platings for cruisers.” 

Mr. Travers has a little stutter. 

‘*N—n—o trouble about that, I suppose ; 
c—capacity for steal always great enough 
for a Government contract.” 

Senator and Mrs. Miller, of California, 
gave a very large fancy party on Tuesday 
evening for their daughter, Miss Dora Mil- 
ler. Their large house was thrown open to 
guests to the fourth story, the supper being 
served on the second floor. The ladies 
wore masks and dominoes until twelve 
o'clock, and had their fill of teasing the 
gentlemen, who were not allowed masks. 
At twelve a general unmasking took place, 
with a great deal of merriment on the part 
of those who had successfully maintained 
their disguise; and what had been a masked 
ball now became a fancy ball. The beauti- 
ful dresses, hidden by the dominoes, now 
appeared. One lady wore an Algerine 
dress, brought from Algeria by herself, and 
complete in all its appointments, from gold- 
embroidered turban scarf to peaked slip- 
pers. Miss Miller wore an antique Greek 
dress of white, draped in classical folds, the 
arms bare to the shoulder, and the hair 
bound with a broad gold fillet. Miss Waite 
was dressed to represent an apple woman; 
and Miss Porter, the dgughter of Admiral 
Porter, as ‘* Folly,” but ‘in a very beautiful 
garb. The President attended, with his sis- 
ter, Mrs. McElroy. Mrs. McElroy was 
dressed as Madame Roland. The beauty 
and incongruity of a fancy ball make ita 
fascinating form of amusement. To seea 
Russian -peasant on one hand, and a Mar- 
quis of the time of Louis XVI, on the 
other, each walking with a gentleman in 
his modern black dress coat, to see them 
meet gronps of Spanish girls, fisher maid- 
ens, or the ‘‘Queen ef the Realms of Ice,” 
all mingling and moving under a shower of 
light from the chandeliers, makes a shifting, 
delightful spectacle. 

The Electoral Count on Wednesday at 
twelve-o’clock filled the floor and galleries 
of the House with an interested throng, 
although, of course, the result was perfect- 
ly well known months ago. At twelve 
precisely, the Senate marched in procession 
from their chamber to the house, entering, 
with Mr. Bassett, the Sergeant-at-arms of 








the Senate, in front, bearing the boxes in 
which were the fatefulenvelopes. Follow- 
ing him came Senator Edmunds, the Vice- 
President pro tempore, who weut up to the 
platform, where Mr. Blackburn, of Ken- 
tucky, was presiding. Four tellers, Mr. 
Clay, of Kentucky, and Mr. Keifer, of Ohio, 
Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, and Sena- 
tor Pendleton, of Ohio, passed to the table in 
front of the Speaker’s desk, and received the 
envelopes as Mr. Edmunds unsealed and an- 
nounced them. The states were taken in al- 
phabetical order, beginning with Alabama 
and ending with Wisconsin. The acting 
Vice-President handed the certificate, after 
he had broken the seals and declared from 
what state it was, to one of the tellers in 
front of him, who looked it over, and then 
announced the number of electoral votes 
cast by the state, for whom they were cast, 
and that it was accompanied by the certifi- 
cate of the governor and sealed with the 
broad seal of the state. 

Perfect silence reigned over the vast 
throng of Senators and Repre<entatives on 
the floor of the House, and among the gal- 
leries, during most of the reading. Once 
it was broken by a little wave of applause 
as the vote of the State of New York was 
read by Mr. Clay, who added, with a little 
tone of enjoyment: ‘‘ The electoral vote is 
accompanied by the certificate of the Gov- 
ernor, and signed, ‘ Grover Cleveland.’” 

At the close of the reading there was 
again a little outburst of applause, promptly 
suppressed by the acting Vice-President. 
At the end, when the tellers announced the 
result, long since known to us all, Mr. Ed- 
munds deciared, in his coldest, most pas- 
sionless tones, that the majority of the votes 
was found to be in favor of Grover Cleve- 
land and Thomas R. Hendricks; but that 
he was ‘‘ not empowered by law to declare 
them President and Vice-President.” 

That will be done on the Fourth of March 
by Mr. Chief-Justice Waite. 

The vast crowd then broke up without 
any manjfestation of applause over the final 
announcement. 

WaSsHINGTON, D.C, 
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DIARY OF DR. JOHN RUTTY. 


BY JAMES G. VOSE, O.D. 





Ir is possible tiat not all the readers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT may recall at once the 
name at the head of this article. But I 
have so often been reminded of him of late, 
in reading certain biographies and the let- 
ters contained therein, that it seems worth 
while to bring him once more to public 
notice. There seems to be a theory pre- 
vailing among the writers of memoirs, that 
there is to be no selection of material, and 
no survival of the fittest, without a survival 
of the whole. Particular attention is shown 
to anything morbid or churlish; and what- 
ever else is left out, this must be retained 
at all évents. We would almost think that 
some of the writers of these memoirs had 
sent a circular to persons interested, beg- 
ging for information, and adding: 

‘“ P,8.—If possible, send us something mali- 
cious or rasping.” 

The principle seems to be that every- 
thing that a man does or snys is equally 
characteristic, and that the minutest record 
is desirable, especially of disease, ill- 
temper, or depression. This theory in art 
would require that a portrait should take a 
man at his worst, and if he has an ugly 
tooth, by all means let it appear. 

The old style of religious biographies 
used to delight in seasons of despair, and 
deeps, and lower deeps, in which, however, 
the hero was not apparently trying to blast 
the reputation of others, but only his own. 
Of this kind is the Diary of Dr. Jobn 
Rutty, which is immortalized in Boswell’s 
‘*Life of Johnson.” It is entitled, “A 
Spiritual Diary and Soliloquies, by John 
Rutty, M.D.” He was a Quaker, a physi- 
cian of some eminence in Dublin, as Bos- 
well tells us, and author of several works. 
The Diary extends from 1753 to 1775, and 
was published in two volumes octavo. 
The specimens preserved, are as follows: 

‘Tenth month, 1753. 

*©23. Indulgence in bed an hour too long. 

“Twelfth month, 17. An hypochondriac ob- 
nubilation from wind and indigestion. 

‘‘Ninth month, 28, An overdose of whisky. 

99, A dull, cross, choleric day. 

“First month, 1757, 22. A little swinish at 





dinner and repast. 
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* eould have been boiled down into the above 


“31. Dogged on provocation. 

“Second month, 5. Very dogged or snappish. 

614, Snappish on fasting, 

«96, Cursed snappishness to those under me, 
on a bodily indisposition. 

“Third month, 11. On a provocation, exer- 
cised a dull resentment, for two days, instead of 
scolding. 

“92, Scolded too vehemently. 

“93. Dogged again. 

“‘Fourth month, 29. Mechanically and sin- 
fully dogged.” 

It is noticeable that Dr. Rutty does not in- 
form the world in these passages what were 
the causes or occasions of the mental con- 
ditions described. When he was ‘‘ dogged 
on provocation,” we are not told what the 

. provocation was—whether crowing cocks, 
or pianos, or dogs or cats, or men or 
women. His ‘‘dull resentment,” or his 
‘¢ cursed snappishness,” might have been to 
wife, or visitor, or to poet, or great man or 
little; but he is wisely silent on that point. 
In fact he seems to have reached that high 
degree of self-knowledge in which the sub- 
jective condition is more blamed by him 
than the innocent cause of it. O, wise Dr. 
Rutty! Has he not set an example which 
ought to be effective, even after the lapse 
of acentury? I confess that I have never 
seen the two octavo volumes from which 
these extracts were taken. Perhaps some 
enterprising publisher may search them out 
if they be in existence, and reproduce them 
at a time when personal diaries seem to be 
so greatly in demand. 

It is doubtful whether any diary, ancient 
or modern, contains passages of greater 
simplicity or honesty; and if some scores 
or handreds of pages lately published, 


brief sentences, would not the world have 
been a gainer? Or are we to suppose that 
the public appetite can only be whetted by 
personal attack, or account of distempers, 
which no well-bred person alludes to in 
conversation? It is true that biographies 
are not to disguise human infirmity. 

“They say, best men are molded out of faults.” 
But not all faults are elements of great- 
ness, nor ought all harsh and hasty things 
to be remembered. Perhaps a general 
reading and acquaintance with these speci- 
mens of Dr. John Rutty’s Diary may bring 
out in somewhat clearer light the perverted 
taste of modern biography. And would it 
be too much to hope that a familiarity with 
them would enable those who are writing 
letters or diaries for posterity to condense 
their descriptions, and give a true picture? 
Hannah More used to say: ‘‘ There are two 
evils in the world, sin and bile.” Both of 
them appear at their worst in different 
kinds of diaries. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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STATE OWNERSHIP OF MONOPO- 
LIES. 


BY ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 








Ture can be no question that the sphere 
of government activity has in the last fifty 
years been rapidly widening. The postal 
service has increased twenty-fold, and 
has absorbed no small part of the ex- 
press business. Outside of the United 
States, governments have generally taken 
charge of the telegraph. The tendency 
toward government railroad management 
has been less universal, but scarcely less 
noticeable. Twenty years ago, govern- 
ment ownership of railroads was the ex- 
ception, even in Central Europe. To-day, 
nearly all the railroads in Germany are 
owned by government, and a very consid- 
erable portion of those in other continental 
states. Five years ago it was generally 
supposed that private railroad management 
in Central Europe had had its day, and 
was bound to decline. Since that time 
there has been a reaction in France, Italy, 
and elsewhere; how strong or lasting, it is 
too soon to tell. 

The motives which have led governments 
to extend the sphere of their business ac- 
tivity, have been three: 

1. To increase their own political in- 
fluence. 

2. To make up for the lack of private 
enterprise. 

8. To avoid the abuses incident to private 
Management, 

The last consideration, which is the main 
point in the United States to-day, has played 


The desire to extend political influence— 
military, civil, or financial—has usually 
been the chief motive. Military power has 
been the leading aim of most government 
transportation systems, from the Appian 
Way of Rome to the Trans-Caspian Rail- 
road, which Russia is building out into the 
deserts of Central Asia. It is the desire for 
centralized power that underlies Bismarck's 
railroad schemes. It was with this aim 
that Louis XI of France established the 
first national post-office four hundred years 
ago; it was as a means of taxation that his 
successors and their imitators in other 
countries chiefly used it for more than 
three centuries after him. , 
The wish to make up for the lack of pri- 
vate enterprise has often been the motive 
which induced government to take up an 
industry in its early stages. This was the 
case with canals; it was the case with 
telegraphs. It was, perhaps, still more 
noticeably the case with railroads 
which were felt to be necessary to 
national development. Sometimes _ re- 
course was had to subsidies or guarantees 
of interest; sometimes the state undertook 
to construct railroads on its own account. 
Every civilized country, with the possible 
exception of England, has felt this neces- 
sity, and has had recourse either to subsi- 
dies or to state ownership. Even in the 
United States we have had our periods of 
reckless land-grants and equally reckless 
municipal subscriptions, not to speak of 
the experiments made at the very outset by 
the individual states in railroad manage- 
ment, and by the national Government in 
telegraphy. 
To-day we do not feel the force of these 
motives. Private enterprise in investing 
capital is too great, rather than too small. 
The political influence of our administration 
needs to be checked rather than extended. 
What we do feel is the set of abuses in- 
volved in the present system of private man- 
agement; and those who desire government 
management vf telegraphs or railroads, 
do so in the hope that it would be a means 
to check those abuses. 
The arguments advanced by the advocates 
of government ownership start from the 
idea that government means of transporta- 
tion will be managed, not with a view to 
high profits, but for the good of the com- 
munity. They will thus, it is said, offer 
low rates, based upon cost of service, and 
equal facilities without discrimination. 
The evils of speculation will be avoided. 
There will be no waste of capital, no con- 
struction of two lines where but one is 
needed. Capital will be put where it will 
do the most good for the development of 
the country. Finally, we shall no longer 
be at the mercy of combinations of capital- 
ists who manipulate and tax us for their 
own interests. It is further urged that the 
post-oftice shows how government cecures 
to all men low rates, equal facilities, and se- 
curity against extortion; and it is claimed 
that.the same result might be secured with 
a government telegraph, or perhaps with 
government railroads. 
There is a reverse to this picture. It is 
drawn in strong lines in a recent report of 
an Italian commission, after what was 
probably the ablest and most careful rail- 
road investigation ever held anywhere. 
Their report is of special value, because the 
Italians have tried both state and private 
management, and are able to compare the 
two. It deals particularly with railroads; 
but what they say is capable of a wide ap- 
plication to the question of government 
management in general. 
Their conclusions are, first, that it isa 
mistake to expect lower rates or better 
facilities from government than from pri- 
vate companies. The actual results are 
just the reverse. The state is more apt to 
tax industry than to foster it; and when it 
attempts to tax industry, it is even less re- 
sponsible than a private company. Second, 
state management is more costly than pri- 
vate management, and a great deal of cap- 
ital is thus wasted. Third, political con- 
siderations are brought into a system of 
state management in a way which is disas- 
trous to legitimate business and demoral- 
izing to politics. 
These conclusions are of the highest im- 


industry far more than to others. Where 





but a subordinate part elsewhere. 


than low ones, the evils of taxation are 
lessened. Where there is no large invest- 
ment of capital, there is less danger of 


portance; but they apply to some forms of 


waste. Where the business is largely a 
matter of routine, the opportunities for 
political manipulation are reduced to a 
minimum. These are substantially the 
points made by Jevons, in trying to decide 
what industries are fit subjects for state 
management. 

The question is not to be settled on gen_ 
eral theories. Each case must be decided 
by itself. The postal service obviously 
fulfills the conditions for successful govern- 
ment management better than other forms 
of industry. Railroads obviously do not. 
The telegraph stands midway between the 
two. It involves far more capital invest- 
ment than the postal service, and far less 
than railroads. Its management is less a 
matter of routine than the postal service, 
and more so than railroad service. 


As regards railroads in the United States 
the question is hardly to be considered an 
open one. None but a few socialists would 
have the Government attempt to buy our 
whole railroad system. The most that is 
demanded is a means of controlling railroad 
charges, either by a system of water routes 
or by the ownership of a few among many 
competing railroads. Neither of these 
would meet the real evils. It isnot general 
charges that need regulating, but special 
differences. If you have a water route or 
competing railroad, you will protect those 
whose doors it passes, and create differ- 
ences in their favor against those who are 
not thus situated. 

The idea of government ownership of 
one among several competing lines attracted 
undue attention, owing to its supposed suc- 
cess in Belgium. The earlier reports of 
the Massachusetts Commission—deservedly 
high authority—favored the idea. But it 
was never carried to a successful conclusion 
in Massachusetts; and it was abandoned in 
Belgium, the government purchasing a 
large part of the private railroads. The 
competition with private lines had been too 
onerous for the Belgian government, and 
had left it too little independence of action. 
The private lines regulated those of the 
government rather more than the govern- 
ment regulated the private lines. Experi- 
ence is against the probability of success in 
the attempt on the part of government to 
regulate either railroads or telegraphs in 
this way. To do anything efficient, it must 
control not a few lines, but the whole 
system. 
What could a single line of government 
telegraph do, except to sink a great deal of 
money, and protect the points which least 
need protection? Such a measure may be 
adopted as a makeshift or compromise; 
but the telegraph question is not to be set- 
tled by makeshift or compromise. Were 
such a solution adopted for the time, it 
could not last. It must either go further, 
or be stopped altogether. Sooner or later we 
must compare the good and evil of the two 


choose between them. 

If we compare the telegraph service of 
the United States with that of Great Britain 
or Switzerland— the two countries of 
Europe which show the best results from 
government telegraphy—there is no doubt 
that the average rates with us, length and 
distance being taken into account, are less 
than withthem. But for moderate distances 
the cost, to a private individual, of sending 
an ordinary message is (or has been), on the 
whole, less in the most advanced European 
countries than with us. Concerning the 
amount of use which is made of the tele- 
graph, we find that the number of messages 
a year, per 100 inhabitants, with us, is slight- 
ly less than with them; the amount of matter 
sent probably somewhat greater with us, and 
the total telegraph service, taking distance 
as well as matter into account, very much 


graph; but they make more general tse. 


Great Britain or Switzerland. 





uniform rates are vastly more important 


systems—state and private ownership—and 4 


greater. We make more use of the tele- 


The results would have been much more 
decidedly in our favor had we made the 
comparison with any other country than 


In promptness and efficiency of service 
we probably have a slight advantage, 
though this point can hardly be established 
by argument, and must remain, to some 
extent, a matter of individual opinion. In 


advantage. Witness the obstacles to the 

introduction of the telephone in Great Brit- 
ain. On the other hand, any such inter- 
ruption to the service as was occasioned by 

‘our telegraphers’ strike in 1888 would have 
been impossible in Europe. 


The industrial results balance so closely 

that the question must be decided on politi- 

cal grounds. Government ownership of 

the telegraph would have one great advan- 

tage; it would emancipate us from the con- 

trol of an organization which now has 

dangerous power, and whose methods have 

not been in all respects above suspicion. On 

the other hand, we should increase Gov- 

ernment patronage, in itself a great evil; 

we should have a demoralizing item of ex- 
pense in our budgets, compared with which 

star routes or river and harbor improve. 
ments might sink into insignificance; we 
should run the risk of having facilities 
granted and capital invested, not because 
business needed them, but because they 
were demanded by doubtful states or in- 
fluential members of Congress. We should 
place in the hands of our Government an 
agency which, especially in the present 
critical condition of our Civil Service, 
might readily be used to control political 
action. Some of the evils which have re- 
cently turned men’s minds to the thought 
of a government telegraph, would probably 
be increased rather than lessened by the 
change. 

Government ownership of the telegraph 
prevailed in Continental Europe, because 
each country was more or less of a bureau- 
cracy; that is, the Civil Service governed 
the country, and was so well organized 
that it extended itself as a matter of course. 
In America the Civil Service is not so well 
organized, does not govern the country, 
and is not allowed to extend itself as a 
matter of course. Political reasons decided 
the question in favor of a government tele- 
graph in Europe. Political reasons form 
the main ground against a government tele- 
graph in the United Statcs. 

New Haven, Conn. 


BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP.* 


‘MR. COOK’S ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
SECOND LECTURE, 


[DELIVERED IN THE TREMONT TEMPLE, MONDAY NOON, 
FEBRUARY 9th,] 











ATHEISM AND ANARCHY ABROAD AND AT HOME,— 
RECENT INVESTIGATIONS OF SPIRITUALISM.—- 
FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION,—FOUR UN- 
DISPUTED EPISTLES, 


Pror_e were standing at twelve doors of the 
gallery in Tremont Temple during the lecture 
on Feb. 9th. The audience was even larger than 
at the firstlecture. The Rev. William Dean, D.D., 
for forty years a Baptist missionary in China, 
offered the prayer. The lecturer was warmly con- 
gratulated by many preachers present on the 
course of his argument concerning the four 
undisputed epistles of St. Paul. 


THE PRELUDE. 


Atheism and anarchy are mother and dangh- 
ter. In modern times each has international 
opportunity of mischief. It was written of old 
that the fool hath said in his heart that there 
is no God, In our day the fool hath said this in 
the newspapers and on the platform. He would 
be glad to sayin public law, not only that there 
is no God, but that there ought to be no family, 
no Church, no property. Thereis a difference 
between anarchists and socialists; but the most 
radical of the communistic and socialistic and 
nihilistic movements of our time are atheistic 
in origin. We must not regard these enter- 
prises of unbalanced men as unworthy of seri- 
ous discussion ; for they are represented by pow- 
erful secret organizations, particularly active in 
the great cities on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
rapidly maturing, if not already possessing an 
organization that encircles the earth. One of 
the old Norse gods, according to the mythology 
of our forefathers, was asked to drink a horn 
full of water. He drank, and continued to drink, 
but found that the horn communicated with the 
hollow scales of the Mid-guard serpent which 
encircled the planet. In order to empty the 
horn it was necessary for him to empty the 
ocean. Now and then we are startled by explo- 
sions of socialistic and nihilistic and anarchistic 
conspiracies, and think that they are local affairs. 
In many cases they are the outcome of the interna- 
tional, organized activity of men possessed of 
little or no creed except atheism ; and very soon, 
unless these murderous leagues are broken up, 
they will be linked together around the world, 
and only international action will be able to 
empty the scales of the Mid-guard serpent, 
Many of the organizations of dynamite conspir- 





utilizing new methods we have a distinct 
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ators and anarchists are charged with detailing 
members, under penalty of death, to commit 
arson and murder. Even the Fenians have 
been charged with this atrocious arrangement 
of their secret organizations. I am not now jus- 
tifying the charges; but it is asserted,on very 
high authority, that most of those who commit 
such daring crimes as have lately startled civ- 
ilization, are detailed committees, who act under 
penalty of death. If they do not murder, if they 
do not burn, if they do not explode dynamite, 
they are themselves to be put to death by their 
own associates. 

Among the anarchists and atheists of Ger- 
many these propositions are often put forward 
as the highest outcome of modern science: ‘A 
spirit without a brain is nonsense, and belongs 
to the department of belief in ghosts.” ‘ There 
is nothing more senseless than the common 
phrase, ‘God isa spirit.’” “If God is a spirit 
he must be a person—that is, with brain and 
nervous system.” ‘The soul is a product of 
matter.”” ‘‘Death ends all.” ‘The supreme 
word of wisdom is palet eritus. The way of 
exit from life by suicide lies open.” One of the 
most daring pieces of blasphemy adopted as a 
motto by atheists and anarchists in many parts 
of Europe is: ‘Dieu, voila Cennemid! God! 
There is the enemy of modern civilization.” 

It seems impossible to believe that tenets so 
utterly crude, from an intellectual point of view, 
and 80 monstrously atrocious from a moral, can 
have power over sensible men; and yet, there 
are, | suppose, scores of fairly well educated and 
respectably well endowed men among the so- 
cialists, communists, nibilists, and anarchists of 
Europe, who hug atheism to their bosoms as the 
latest deliverance of science. A materialistic 
philosophy has led them, in part, to this series 
of ghastly negations. Materialistic evolution 
they usually accept as a fact. Their own 
immorality, in many cases, has made them 
fit to be the dupes of these lies. Social vice and 
atheism have close relations throughout Europe. 
The Irish suffer, perhaps, as much as any part 
of the population of Europe; but they are not 
atheists, they are not immoral. Compared with 
other nations, the Lrish preserve a very high de- 
gree of social purity. It is not to be said that 
calamity in regard to famine and low wages 
brings on atheism ; for, if this were 80, we should 
find the Irish as atheistic as people in the center 
of Europe. There were only seventeen suicides 
in a million deaths in the last few years in lre- 
land; in Scotland there were thirty-four; in 
England and Wales, sixty-nine. But in Prussia 
there were 152, in France 160, and in Saxony 
338. In Saxony the proportion of marriages to 
the population is astoundingly low. 

Socialistic voters increase their numbers rap- 
idly where atheistic notions prevail. In Ger- 
many, in 1871, there were only 120,000 socialistic 
voters ; in 1877 there were 497,000. In the city 
of Berlin in 1871 there were 1,900 only ; in 1878 
there were 56,000. There has been a similar 
growth in Hamburg and in Leipzig and in nearly 
every other great German city. The highest 
rate of suicide in Europe is found in the heart of 
Germany, and here the densest forms of blas- 
phemy in the shape of materialistic atheism 
are to be found. This is to be accounted for, 
in part, by the lack of care on the part of the 
German State Churches for the lower portion of 
the peasant population; it is to be accounted 
for, in part, by the daring speculations of some 
atheistic German professors. It is to be ac- 
counted for in large degree by the depressing 
effect of heavy taxes, low wages and military 
conscription. Since 1876 improvement has be- 
gun in Germany; but, on nearly every quarter 
of the horizon in Europe hangs a threatening 
haze of anarchy and atheism. In Europe, in 
this advanced century, you have atheism in rum 
shops, atheism in gamblers’ dens, atheism in 
brothels, atheism in secret societies, atheism in 
journalism, atheism in many professors’ chairs, 
atheism in politics, atheism in plots against 
property and life, and atheism demanding asy- 
lum in neutral nations for its criminals, The 
Mid-guard serpent begins to encircle the earth, 
and he will not ulways be content as he is repre- 
sented in the famous symbol, with biting his own 
tail. A criminal in a prison on the Rhine left 
on the walls of his cell, not long ago, this philos- 
opby for his successors: ‘‘I will say a word to 
you. There is no Heaven or Hell. When once 
you are dead, there is an end of everything. 
Therefore, ye scoundrels, grab wherever you 
can; only do not let yourselves be grabbed. 
Amen.” (See Prof. H. M. Scott’s very valuable 
article in the Bibliotheca Sacra for January, 
1885, on “The Moral Condition of Germany,” 
ete. ; and also Oettingen'’s Moralstatistik; latest 
editions.) 

So much for the evil; and now what is to be 
said of the remedies? In the first place we must 
recognize the international size of the mischief, 
I hold in my hand David Dudley Field’s famous 
book entitled “‘A Proposed International Code” ; 
and it summarizes the propositions, which schol- 
ars have been making for fifty years, for the im- 
provement of our international regulations, 
Turning to the topic of the extradition of crim- 
inals, I read this proposition: ‘‘One who uses 
his asylum for promoting hostilities against a 


the law of the nation of his asylum, or may be 
surrendered to the nation aggrieved.” [Applause.] 
The world has lived without swift steamships 
until this century ; and we now need to keep in 
mind the fact that steamships move faster, on 
the average, over long routes, than railway 
trains. There is no locomotive on the planet that 
passes over three thousand miles at the average 
rate of twenty miles an hour. Several steam- 
ships do that. The greyhounds of the Atlantic 
riow move from New York to Queenstown in six 
days and a few hours. There is no railway train 
in the world that makes as great average speed 
over a distance as long. This annihilation of 
space on the ocean, as well as on the land, 
makes international asylum a topic of very 
great interest, when bad men are forming inter- 
national associations. There is nothing for it, 
I think, in the way of an effectual remedy, ex- 
cept an international convention to revise our 
extradition laws, and to make it the rule that we 
will do as we would be done by ; and this around 
the whole globe. As we should be very glad to 
have men delivered up to us who attack us, mak- 
ing foreign shores an unassailable base of opera- 
tions, 80 we ought to be ready to deliver to 
foreign nations those who abuse on our 
own shores the right of asylum. [Applause.] 
Of course, I must speak guardedly. I would not 
have merely political offenses treated as the col- 
lection of murder funds and conspiracy to assas- 
sinate. But what is the condition of our law? 
Our Attorney-General, who surely ought to be 
an authority as to the present condition of our 
statutes, said in a speech before the Lotus Club 
in New York, not many days since, that men may 
conspire bere to commit wholesale assassination 
in England, or Germany,or France, or any foreign 
country, may gather funds openly for such pur- 
poses, and that there is no law against it. They 
cannot be touched. Is it not time that Ameri- 
cans, who have been the foremost to assert their 
rights in the name of liberty, should be, also, 
the foremost to guard their rights in such a way 
that liberty may not degenerate into license? 
[Applause.] I am not acting under the fear 
that we shall be criticised abroad if we do not 
reform our laws. America is of age. I am 
not acting uhder the impulse of any intimida- 
tion produced by British journals, or the 
haughty tone of foreign powers. But inter- 
national reform 18 a topic very dear to me, and 
it’ seems that the present is an opportune mo- 
ment for insisting on what scholars have been 
demanding, in war and in peace, out of season 
and in season, for three generations—such a re- 
organization of the laws for the extradition of 
criminals as shall permit us to do as we would be 
done by in international matters touching the 
right of asylum. 

It must not be forgotten that we need indus- 
trial reform as well aslegal. A fair day’s wages 
for a fair day’s work, you say, would settle most 
of the socialistic and communistic mischief in 
the world. I hope so. I am not sure that it 
would satisfy the leaders of misrule ; for most of 
them I regard as persons fattening on the poor 
pittance that the hard-worked and under-paid 
receive for their labor. Most of the socialistic 
leaders in the world are leeches and drones. 
But if you pay the laboring class well, it is very 
certain that socialism and communism and 
nihilism will find little support. Good pay con- 
verts working men into wet powder for the 
sparks of anarchy. Why do socialistic and 
nihilistic schemes generally fail in the United 
States? Chiefly because we have as yet land 
enough, and thus far we have paid fairly good 
wages in proportion to the cost of subsistence. 
*If the American example could be imitated 
around the world ; if, little by little, the condition 
of the working-men could be raised, we might 
outgrow at last not only all socialism, but all 
atheism, The working classes in Europe very 
often quote their own depressed condition as a 
proof that there is no God. ‘If there were a 
God, would he not give us bread?” 

Let us be careful about our educational laws ; 
let us beware how we exclude all moral instruc- 
tion from the common schools. [Applause.] 

Let us beware how we treat Jax divorce laws 
lightly, and allow marriage to be trodden under 
foot. [Applause.] The chief social remedy for 
misrule is the diffusion of property in families, 
The strength of the state is in the multiplication 
of pure and self-supporting homes. Let us 
maintain from sea to sea, the standards of reason 
and revelation on the topic of divorce. [Ap- 
plause.] When the family sinks in the crust of 
society, the nether fires burst through the rent, 
and the lava-floods follow. 

Why should not every nation organize a bureau 
of labor statistics? That cminent scholar in sta- 
tistics whom Massachusetts has trained, and 
who, for nearly half a generation, has had his 
eyes upon the industries of this state, the Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright [Applause], has been invited 
to take a position at the head of an American 
national bureau of labor statistics. I hold that 
it is the duty of every friend of the working-man 
to push forward enterprises intended to bring 
the condition of the homes of the people to pub- 
lic light, and to make known all that is going on 
in the factories, and on the farms, and in the 
shops, and in whatever place man must earn his 





foreign country may be proceeded against under 


bread by the sweat of his brow. Our Lord and 





Saviour went about from house to house doing 
good ; and until we learn, as members of Chris-" 
tian Churches, to imitate his example, and find 
out what is really taking place in the slums, 
from the cellars to the attics, and in every season 
of the year, there never will be such a tempest 
of popular indignation against the tyranny of 
capital and the greed of trade in general, and 
the neglect of the poor by the rich, as shall 
drive the miagma of atheism and socialism and 
anarchy out of the political atmosphere. 

My final hope is in the Church. My final hope 
is in the imitation of Him who went from 
house to house doing good. While we make this 
the supreme measure of relief, let us organize 
agencies, national, state, and municipal, of which 
the official business shall be to know the condi- 
tion of the poor, and to publish it for all mento 
read. Let us bring the condition of our brethren 
and our sisters, and of the children in what we 
call the lower strata of society, close home to 
ourselves ; for God knows how soon that condi- 
tion may be that of our descendants. Ina coun- 
try where there is no hereditary mass of proper- 
ty, or, at least no hereditary class, the grand- 
children of the present generations may easily 
drop into the poorest classes. Just as many who 
who are now rolling in wealth have come up 
from the level of daily manual] toil, so many of 
the sons of those now in places of luxury will 
drop to the poorest places. There is a solidarity 
in modern society. ‘There is a solidarity among 
modern nations. If one member suffers, the 
whole organism suffers. Only a streng pull, and 
along pull, and a pull altogether, and a pull 
with God’s hand lifting ours, will save the poor 
from their distresses. A fair day’s wages fora 
fair day’s work—let us insist on that. Let us 
drive atheism out of the slums by appearing in 
them ourselves, with the light that never was on 
sea or land burning in our foreheads and in our 
bosoms, [Applause.] 


THE INTERLUDE. 

‘*What are the prospects of recent investiga- 
tions in spiritualism?” 

The two most important societies that have 
lately been formed for the investigation of so- 
called spiritualistic phenomena are known as 
the British Society for Psychical Research, and 
the American Society for the same object. The 
former is several years old; the latter has but 
just announced its first list of officers. Very 
few of the members of either society can be 
called believers in spiritism. The mass of the 
members are convinced, simply, that the range 
of phenomena underlying spiritistic communica- 
tions, so-called, ought to be investigated, and 
they are determined that they shall be; but 
they do not expect to reach results fit for publi- 
cation until several years have passed. The 
officers of both societies are men of eminent 
scientific attainments. The documents thus far 
issued by the British Society are very calm 
statements of matters of fact. One of the 
prominent members of this organization assured 
me, last Summer, in Montreal, that he did not 
think the tendency of research in the society was 
to support spiritism. In Philadelphia, a spirit- 
ualist' by the name of Seybert, left a fund of 
some $60,000 as a basis of a professorship of 
mental and moral science, on condition that 
spiritualism should be investigated. The trus- 
tees of that fund have late!y been calling experts 
before them in a private hearing. Only a little 
news has reached the journals, but it appears 
that the notorious Mr. Slade, whom Professor 
Zillner employed, has been before the committee 
and has somewhat puzzled them. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Heller, the distinguished magician, has 
agreed to parallel whatever Slade has done, and 
to explain how he does it. If that shall really 
be accomplished, the result, as we all see, will 
be important; but the committee does not ex- 
pect to make a report until after four or five 
years of research. 

Both the American and the English investiga- 
tors are really making the world their field. 
They intend to send to China and India for ex- 
perts in occult science. My hope and my con- 
viction are that it is possible to distinguish fact 
frem fancy in the field of these phenomena ; and 
that the sooner we do this the better. On pre- 
vious occasions I have given -my opinion in full 
concerning Professor Zillner’s famous experi- 
ments in Leipzig. (See ‘‘ Boston Monday Lec- 
tures,” Occident ; Lects. [I and IV.) The result 
of the action of these societies, American and 
British, will be either to confirm or to overthrow 
such positions as those of Professor Zéllner. 
If it should confirm them, that result would not 
confirm spiritualism ; for Professor Zéllner was 
a biblical demonologist much more than a spir- 
itualist. He did not believe in the trustworthi- 
ness of modern so-called spiritistic commu- 
nications, 

2. “Are Buddhists attempting now to proselyte 
in distant nations by stimulating the publica- 
tion of works on occult science?” 

I have information from India to the effect 
that most of the publications of the so-called 
Theosophists are stimulated by Buddhist 
priests. India and England have heard much 
within five or seven years about Colonel Olcott 
and Madame Blavatsky and ‘Isis Unveiled,” 
It is commonly understood in India that Bud- 








dhist priests, with great revenues behind them, 
are promoting the publication in London and 
in New York of works and the formation of 
secret organizations designed to support Bud- 
dhistic pretentions as to occult science. Edwin 
Arnold’s “Light of Asia” was, doubtless, not 
suggested in this way; but I do believe that 
Sennett’s ‘Occult World” was prompted in that 
style. The fact has not been sufficiently noticed 
in the religious and secular journals that 
Madame Blavatsky, an adventuress lately active 
on our own shores, has recently been exposed in 
India as guilty of the most elaborate frauds. A 
sacred temple of occult science, in which she was 
chief manager, has been found to be supplied 
with talse doors, slides and various skillful me- 
chanical arrangements for deceiving the unwary. 
Her own private correspondence is quoted . 
against her. She had made dupes of some per- 
sons high in governmental positions in India. 
But the Bombay and the Calcutta papers have 
lately been full of exposure of her trickeries. 
(See Bombay Gazette for September 15th and 
29th, 1884, and Madras Christian College Maga- 
zine, September and October, 1884.) No doubt 
she will have defenders yet ; but she isa pricked 
balloon. As she was the foremost of the weapons 
used by the Buddhistic priesthood, through 
which to obtain the attention of the Occident, I 
hope that the collapse of her enterprises will bring 
to a collapse all the attempts of certain liter- 
ary circles, even here in Massachusettes, to restore 
to us pure religion in the name of Buddhism. 
There is a Buddhist temple in Paris. It is an- 
nounced that one is to be built in St. Louis, 
The Light of Asia is twilight, and in it there 
fly very many bats. [Laughter.] Massachu- 
setts, at least, ought to cease to be the land of 
bats and of owls. [Laughter.] 

3. “*Whatis to be said of John Bright’s ad- 
vice to Americans to adopt free trade as a na- 
tional policy?” 

Within the forty commonwealths of this Union 
let us have free trade without let or hinderance ; 
but, for a while yet, let us have a moderate degree 
of protection against foreign nations that havea 
greater plant in manufactures than we as yet 
possess, [Applause] The American system 
combines the advantages of both free trade and 
protection. Lam, therefore, a provisional free 
trader and a conditional protectionist. [Laugh- 
ter.] The advocates of free trade are increasing 
in numbers and earnestness in the United States. 
There are two sets of opinions in this matter in 
the Republican Party, and two sets in the Demo- 
cratic. But when the matver comes to a party 
declaration of principle, when candidates must 
go before the masses, and stand or fall on their 
position concerning free trade and protection, 
there are very few who dare say they are willing 
to admit the merchants and manufacturers of 
Europe into the great fold of this Union ona 
perfect equality with our own. Such admission 
is what the merchants of Europe wish to have 
granted to them—free entrance into this rich 
market of fifty-five or sixty millions of people. 
We will keep the doors shut a while yet. [Ap- 
plause.] The American working-men must be 
kept at a level higher than the average of that of 
the European working-men ; otherwise Repub- 
Jican government is likely to experience great 
disaster here, and, perhaps, turn out a 
failure at last. We ought to so pay 
the working-man here that, when he is forty or 
forty-five years of age, if he has been indus- 
trious and temperate, he may have a home of 
his own. We must so pay him that he can send 
his children to school, and, if they show talent, 
lift them to positions better than those of their 
parents. We must open a career to talent here ; 
and itis for the good of the whole world that 
we should protect our manufactures long enough 
to allow them to take root. We must diversify 
our industry, and so attain the strength which 
can come only from such diversification. One 
evening, in Manchester, just after a visit to 
John Bright’s place at Rochdale, it was my for- 
tune to be called on to make an after-dinner 
speech in presence of fifty o. sixty guests at a 
table at a hotel. I said I had visited Mr. Bright’s 
home, and that Americans greatly reverenced 
his career during our Civil War, but that we 
could not all quite indorse his principles of 
free trade; for, I ventured to affirm, ‘‘if we 
had never had any protection in the United 
States, we might now have no manufactures.” 
{Applause.] There was a sudden interruption, 
and a heavy bass voice, in Manchesterian ac- 
cents, responded: ‘It would be better if Amer- 
ica had no manufactures.” ([Laughter.] AllI 
could say was: “That is a peculiarly Manches- 
terian view of the case, which no American can 
be expected to understand.” [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] Let us have both free trade and pro- 
tection, the former as an internal, and the latter 
as a temporary external policy, and so combine 
the benefits of both systems until we can un- 
dersell England ; and then let us have free trade 
as soon as it becomes fair trade. 


THE LECTURE. 
FOUR UNDISPUTED EPISTLES. 

Was Paul a dupe? Did Christ make a false 
claim? Was the Christianity which has renovated 
the world founded on either a lie or a dream? 
Did God allow what has proved to be the chief 
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religion of the most enlightened periods of his- 
tory to originate in rooted misconceptions 
belonging to earlier and half-educated ages? In 
the holy of holies of religious faith, has Provi- 
dence itself misled the human race? 

Skip difficulties, and you will yourself be 
skipped. Men will grant permanent authority 
only to a religion which takes nothing for 
granted. These questions go far toward answer- 
ing themselves in minds open to Christian con- 
victions; but, for minds not thus open, they 
must be answered anew in every generation, and 
with all patienve and candor, and as if an affirma- 
tive reply might be possible. We must not only 
allow but encourage perfect freedom of discus- 
sion. Even on the most sacred themes, when 
inquiry is shut out at the door doubt comes in 
at the window. There is nothing that young 
men wish for so much as perfect openness in 
discussion, and entire willingness on the part of 
those who defend Christian views to listen to all 
other views. I am perfectly willing, I hope, to 
look in any direction at whatever is really evi- 
dence ; and I trust I am ready to trample any- 
where and at any time on a lie, even if it be 
found inside the Christian fold. IhopeI am 
equally glad to trample on it if it be found outside 
the Christian fold. We must fill ourselves with 
a holy zeal for truth, and nothing but truth and 
the whole truth, otherwise we are not fit to touch 
the skirts of this topic of the supernatural 
origin of Christianity. 

In studying the complex and stupendous 
theme of the Christian Evidences, it is of endless 
importance to remember the advice of Demos- 
thenes to begin every discussion with an incon- 
trovertible proposition. Before raising the 
vexed question as to the dates of the New Testa- 
mént documents, let me set your souls at rest, 
if possible, by asking you to notice what re- 
mains true, without settling anything as to these 
dates beyond what is already determined by 
common consent. No one doubts that the New 
Testament once was not in the world. Nobody 
doubts that somewhere and somehow it came 
into existence in the first two centuries. Now, 
without settling any question as to dates, be- 
yond what is already determined by the agree- 
ment of the best authorities on both sides in this 
debate, what is certain? 

1. It iscertain that a picture of the character of 
Christ has appeared in the world; a picture so 
original, so marked by unity in the different 
representations of it, so pathetic in all its linea- 
ments, so immeasurably sublime, as to suggest 
that it is superhuman in origin. 

Settle no dates except that this literature ap- 
peared in the first and second centuries, and it 
yet remains true that, within those centuries, 
that picture appeared. The starting forth of the 
picture on the historic canvas is to be accounted 
for. The character of the picture suggests, 
even to the mind of a skeptic like John Stuart 
Mill, that it must have been drawn from real- 
ity ; for even that man held that the idea that the 
fishermen of Galilee drew this picture ou! of 
their imaginations is preposterous to the last 
degree. 

John Stuart Mill writes : 

“It is of no use to say that Christ, as exhibited 
in the Gospels, is not historical, and that we 
know not how much of what is admirable has been 
superadded by the tradition of his followers. . . . 
Who among his disciples or among their proselytes 
was capabie of inventing the sayings ascribed to 
Jesus, or of imagining the life and character revealea 
in the Gospels? Certainly not che fishermen of 
Galilee ; as certainly not St. Paul, whose character 
and idiosyncrasies were of a totally different sort ; 
still less the early Christian writers, in whom noth- 
ing is more evident than that the good which was in 
them was all derived, as they Wlways professed that 
it was derived, from the higher source. 

About the life and sayings of Jesus there is a stamp 
of personal originality combined with profundity of 
insight, which, if we abandon the idle expectation 
of finding scientific precision where something very 
different was aimed at, must place the Prophet of 
Nazareth, even in the estimation of those who have 
no belief in his inspiratfon, in the very first rank of 
the men of sublime genius of whom our species can 
boast. When this pre-eminent genius is combined 
with the qualities of probably the greatest moral 
reformer and martyr to that mission who ever 
existed upon earth, religion cannot be said to have 
made a bad choice in pitching on this man as the 
ideal representative and guide of humanity; nor 
even now would it be easy, even for an unbeliever, 
to find a better translation of the rule of virtue from 
the abstract into the concrete than to endeavor so 
to live that Christ would approve our life.” (* Three 
Essays on Religion,” by John Stuart Mill. Am. Ed., 
Pp. 253—255.) 

Wholly aside from all questions as to dates, it 
yet remains true that the picture of the char- 
acter of Christ is a reality. (In Horace Bush- 
nell’s “Nature and the Supernatural,” see the 
famous chapter entitled, “The Character of 
Christ Forbids his Possible Classification With 
Men.”’) 

2. The circle of doctrines taught in connec- 
tion with Christ's name is a reality. Asa set of 
conceptions of truth, nothing known to man is 
as sublime as Christianity, nor so pertectly 
adapted to his wants. Say what you will as to 
the accuracy of the representation, the New Tes- 
tament literature does present our Lord as exist- 
ing from eternity in a glory equal to that of the 
Father; next, in earthly self-abasement, and 





then in post-incarnate exaltation. This circle of 
doctrines contains the inculcation of the neces- 
sity of the new birth, and it proclaims the fact 
of an atonement. Whatever be the dates of 
these documents, the doctrines taught in them 
have a sublimity which suggests that they are of 
superhuman origin. 

3. The adaptation of the Christian doctrines 
to our supreme want—viz., deliverance from the 
love of sin and the guilt of sin—isa reality, what- 
ever the date of the New Testament documents. 
This key is these Scriptures. Itis certain that 
the key matches the lock of human nature, what- 
ever the date of the key or of the lock. It is 
not of so much importance to determine when 
the key or the lock was made as that the key fits 
the lock. If we have not passed through our 
discussion of theism in vain, we have estab- 
lished, beyond question, that the chief spiritual 
need of men is deliverance from the love of sin 
and from the guilt of it. Precisely that double 
deliverance this literature teaches us how to at- 
tain. It teaches this as no other literature on 
earth does. It is in earnest on both these topics 
as no other literature on earth is outside that 
Word, Whether inspired or not, that literature 
does turn asa key in the lock of man’s soul. 
This fact is a reality, aside from all questions of 
dates. 

4. The four great epistles of Paul are a historic 
reality. 

5. The founding of Christian Churches within 
afew years after the crucifixion, and on doc- 
trines such as the New Testament contains, is a 
reality. 

6. The permanence and triumphs of the 
Churches are a reality. 

7. The gift of the Holy Spirit to such as yield 
utterly to God in Christ is a reality to our day. 

These seven majestic realities are above all 
questions of dates. It would seem as if, in con- 
nection with such a character, with such a circle 
of doctrines, and with such a mission in the 
world, marvelous events ought to have occurred 
at the origin of Christianity. It is natural to 
expect them. As Joln Stuart Mill always held, 
if w miracle occurs, it can be proved to have oc- 
curred by historical evidence. Mill had sense 
enough to set aside Hume on this point, as Hume 
has so often been thrust from the position of 
leadership of really earnest men. If the pro- 
mulgation of these great doctrines, if this abso- 
lutely unmatched and apparently superhuman 
character were attended by marvelous events, 
those events can be proved by human testimony. 
As Professor Weiss affirms, in his “ Life of 
Christ,” no regard can now be paid by those who 
reverence the scientific method to the proposition 
that the supernatural is necessarily the unhis- 
torical. 

Standing, therefore, on these propositions, 
some of which lam to discuss more fully later 
on, I now enter the topic of the four undisputed 
epistles of Paul. And I beg leave, in the first 
place, to prove that they are undisputed, I hold 
in my hand some of the most celebrated recent 
concessions of learned unbelievers, and I begin 
by reading*to you, word for word, the testimony 
of F. Christian Baur, the founder of the famous 
Tiibingen School in theology, a skeptical move- 
ment, now outgrown, but extremely powerful in 
its day. 

“The four Epistles (of Paul) which must on all 
accounts be considered the chief epistles of the 
Apostie, are the Epistle to the Galatians, the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians, and the Epistle to the 
Romans, There has never been the slightest sus- 
picion of unauthenticity cast on these four epistles. 
On the contrary, they bear in themselves so incon- 
testably the character of Pauline originality, that 
it is not possible for critical doubt to be exercised 
upon them with any show of reason.” (F. Christ- 
jan Baur. “Paul, His Life and Works.” Eng. 
Trans. Williams & Norgate. Vol. 1, p. 256.) 

Allow me to read the concessions of the foremost 
French rationalist, Ernst Renan : 

“The Epistle to the Galatians is really a treasure , 
Itis the basis of all the chronology of its period, the 
key which unlocks all, the testimony which assures 
the most skeptical of the reality of things which 
cannot be doubted. I wish that serious readers, who 
may fee] tempted to regard me as too bold or too 
credulous, would reperuse the first two chapters of 
this singular epistle. These chapters are certainly the 
two most important pages in the history of budding 
Christianity. The Episties of Paul possess in their 
absolute authenticity an unequaled advantage in 
this history. Not the slightest doubt has beea raised 
by serious criticism against the authenticity of the 
Epistle to the Galatians, the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians, or the Epistle tothe Romans, while the 
arguments on which are founded the attacks on the 
two Epistles to the Thessalonians and that to the 
Philippians are without value. (Renan: “‘ The Apos- 
tles,” pp. 34,39. Am. Ed.) Ina later work, Renan 
speaks of “ Epistles unquestionable and unques- 
tioned ; namely, the Epistle to the Galatians, the 
two Episties to the Corinthians, and the Epistle to 
the Romans, The most exacting critics, such as 
Christian Baur, accept them without objection. 
(Renan, “* St. Paul,” pp. 10, 11, Am. Ed. G. W. Carle- 
ton.) 

No question in recent history is better worth 
an answer than this: What has been the out- 
come of the long line of rationalistic lives of our 
Lord? 

Iwill not go back to Strauss; for he is out- 
grown. I will not take up the time of this great 


in current debate ; but I hold in my hand what I 
regard as the ablest, as it is the latest, of all 
the rationalistic lives of Christ. lt is the cele- 
brated work, entitled, ‘“‘Jesus of Nazara,” by 
Professor Keim, of Zurich. This is the sixth 
volume in the English translation; and I beg you 
to notice in what tone this author speaks of the 
epistles of Paul. I read this extract for two 
purposes: first, to show how reverent this 
author is concerning the faets of the New Testa- 
ment; and next, to show what his chronology 
of the New Testament literature is. 

“The first epistle of the Apostle Paul to the 
Corinthians was written at the beginning of Easter, 
A. D. 58.” “This epistie points back beyond the 
year 58 to the year 54, and still further back to the 
year 89, to a date which was separated by only four 
years from the great events of the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus.” 

According to Keim, the date of the crucifixior 
was 35. Most scholars place it at 33. It is of 
little consequence to determine which of these 
dates should be adopted ; but I beg you to notice 
that this rationalistic life of Christ carries back 
the testimony of Paul to within four years of the 
date of the crucifixion. Galatians is here dated 
at 54. Of what importance is it that you should 
notice these dates? Because of the mythical theo- 
ry, or the idea that whatever in the New Testament 
contains an account of miracles, grew up in a 
long period after the events. The assertion of 
the infidels, not many years ago, was, that there 
is no testimony on record from those who were 
actually eye-witnesses of the miracles, All this 
is set aside by such a series of dates. It is ad- 
mitted that myths cannot grow up in five years 
ncr in twenty-five ; and, therefore, the mythical 
theory as to the origin of the New Testament 
literature has been abandoned, The epistles 
which I am now discussing all came into exist- 
ence, according even to these rationalistic critics 
themselves, within thirty years of the date of 
the crucifixion. 

What kind of a man was Paul, according to 
this rationalistic writer? Professor Keim con- 
tinues : 


**Tn this epistle Paul states what he had taught 
in Corinth from the beginning, that is, from the 
year 54, and what he had experienced and received 
by tradition from the earliest aposties and the first 
Christians, that is, at and after his two weeks’ visit 
to Peter in Jerusalem in the year 89. What he then 
heard he afterwards found to be established or 
elucidated in his intercourse with the apostles and 
the earliest brethren. He states with especial em- 
phasis that, of the five hundred brethren who had 
seen the risen Lord, the greater number were then 
still alive. He treats of the resurrection in the other 
episties also, particularly in that to the Romans 
(Easter, A. D. 59), and, earliest of all, in that to the 
Galatians, (Summer, A. D., 54); hence, these epis- 
tlee are to be added to the list of sources, But the 
Epistle to the Corinthians contains the most copious 
disclosures ; and those we owe in a reinarkable man- 
ner to those Corinthian *‘ heretics,” who, by denying 
the Resurrection, compelled the apostle to have re- 
course to the armory of his historical evidences, 
(Rom. i, 4; Gal. i, 1; I Cor. xv, 12.) Paul’s help 
supplies the whole question with its fixed point; 
its Archimedean fulcrum; and the universal con- 
viction of the earliest Christendom acquires the 
historical basis which gives it certainty, and clothes 
itin flesh and blood. This universal conviction was 
of itself able to stand against a doubt of ite truth; 
but, in the face of the testimony of Paul, the force of 
such a doubt is doubly lost. Paul wishes in pious 
earnestness to give the truth, and he has evidently 
taken pains by exact investigation to remove any 
obscurity. . . . Suspicion is forbidden by his 
whole character; by his acute understanding, which 
was entirely free from fanaticism; by the form of 
his careful, cautious, measured, plain representa- 
tion; by the simple, unassuming details—so su- 
perior to the highly-colored accounts in the gos- 
pels,”—for Keim thinks the gospels are not to be 
trusted except when they agree with Paul (Laugh. 
ter]—“* and above all, by the favorable general 
impression his report produces, and by the powerful 
corroboration which accompanied it in the clear, 
consistent, universal belief of early Christendom, 
and particularly in the testimony of a host of living 
eye-witnesses.” 


And now, notice the conclusion of this pas- 
sage from the latest and ablest of the rational- 
istic lives of Christ: 

“ It is beyond doubt that the facts were really ex- 
perienced and believed as they were faithfully re- 
lated to him, and as he has again faithfully reported 
them. Thus, as és now generally acknowledged, itis the 
task of history to give the facts as they are received 
Srom the hand of Paul; to accept from the more 
doubtful sources, the gospels, whatever is in har- 
mony with Paul; to exclude and place by itself as 
glorifying mythical history whatever 1s contradicted 
by his representation ; and, finally, to attack the 
momentous question in what light the occurrences 
are to be regarded, judged and explained.” (Keim, 
“Jesus of Nazara.” Vo'. V1, pp. 279—281. Eng. Trans, 
Williams & Norgate: London, 1883.) 

That is rationalism. I do not mean to go be- 
hind a great author like Keim to discuss news- 
paper scribble, or even that of caviling quarter- 
lies filled by productions of men not experts on 
this great theme, Why should I discuss eccen- 
trics and light weights, when rationalistic criti- 
cism stands at the level of the passage I have 
just read to you? [Applause.] If you please, I 
must beg you notito allow yourselves to drop 
bebow that level. Keim says nothing of the in- 
spiration of Paul. He is sufficiently bold, 





audience by reading one syllable that is not vital 


of the gospels, but he is silenced by these four 
undisputed epistles, and he stands on them as 
historic authority. I would have you stand 
thére, and feel that your feet are on adamant; 
for you are standing on what has been attacked 
again and again in vain through eighteen cen- 
turies, 

- Let me now raise the question, What do these 
four undisputed epistles, taken together, prove? 
In the first place, they prove that, within twen- 
ty-five years of the date of the crucifixion, or, as 
Keim would have it, within considerably less, 
there existed a set of organizations called Chris- 
tian Churches, extending all the way from Jeru- 
salem to Antioch and Corinth and Rome, 
throughout the whole breadth of what was then 
the civilized world. 

In the second place, these four epistles prove 
that, in these Churches, a body of doctrines was 
received, and a series of facts believed, that were 
identical with those which now constitute the 
basis of Christianity. 

The organization of these Churches, and the 
spread of these novel and unpopular doctrines 
can be explained only by the irresistible and 
overwhelming force of contemporary evidence. 
(See Bampton Lectures for 1877; and Prof. 
Stanley Leathes’s and Principal Cairns’s and 
Prebendary Row’s essays in ‘‘ Present Day 
Tracts,” London.) It is certain that the 
Churches existed. Here are the letters written 
to them. Paul wrote his letter to the Church at 
Rome before he visited that city. How dida 
Christian Church, whose faith was “spoken of 
throughout the whole world,” come into exist- 
ence there except upon the basis of sifted con- 
temporaneous evidence? Was Rome, in the first 
century, such a sweet and holy place, and was 
Corinth such another, as to develop a Christian 
Church by spontaneous generation? 

You are to account for the organization of 
those Churches, you are to account for the spread 
of these doctrines and of the belief in these facta, 
on the supposition that Christianity did not have 
the origin which Christians attribute to it, 
That is the problem put upon unbelieving re- 
search; a problem never yet solved; a problem 
which Keim does not solve. For, although he 
gives up the theory of visions, in explanation of 
the fact of the resurrection; although he will 
not listen, for an instant, to the sneer of such a 
man a8 Froude—an old sneer—that there is no 
proof that our Lord died; although he will not 
listen with any more patience to the suggestion 
that the body was stolen, he has no theory of his 
own to bring forward. And that is, perhaps, 
the most touching fact in this latest Life of 
our Lord from rationalistic hands, The author 
concedes that the resurrection occurred, or its 
equivalent, although the manner of it is covered 
with impenetrable mystery. He believes that 
there were appearances of our Lord after the 
resurrectiou ; he believes that the apostles had 
a right to assert they had seen their Lord after 
his death ; and, although he wil] not assert that 
those appearances were anything more than such 
vision as Pan! had, he will not admit they were 
subjective in origin ; they had an objective ori- 
gin; and so this rationalist maintains that the 
spirit of Christ revealed itself to his followers 
after the resurrection. 

A long line of rationalistic lives of Christ ends 
in this supreme concession, This author speaks 
after Strauss, after Baur, after Renan, after 
Schenkel, and a score of others, who have 
endeavored, by the acutest criticism, to cast 
discredit upon the testimony of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures to matters of fact, This is an 
outcome of the freshest rationalistic research ; 
silence, conscientious reverence! And, if you 
read the final pages of Keim, you will see there 
is something here like adoration. Keim was 
born at Stuttgart, in 1825, and died at Giessen, 
in 1878. He was a pupil of Ewald. He be- 
longed to the school of Baur, but outgrew it. 
His final opinion is that, ‘‘The person of Jesus 
is not only a phenomenon among the many phe- 
nomena of God ; it is a special work of God, the 
crown of all the divine revelations.” This man 
has risen much above merely humanitarian 
Unitarianism. He believes that in Christ there 
was not merely a natural revelation, but a super- 
natural. And much rationalistic criticism ap- 
pears to-day with the assertion that God was in 
Christ, as he has been in no other of the eons of 
men. Hermann Lotze, greatest of the recent 
German philosophers, maintains in his posthu- 
mous works, just now being published, that “It 
is even without doubt, legitimate to regard the 
relation in which Christ stood to God as abso- 
lutely unique, not only as to degree but also as 
to essential quality. He, who in an unpreju- 
diced way, allows the teaching of Christ and 
the history of Christ’s life toinfluence his mind 
without analyzing this impression, may be con- 
vinced that an infinitely valuable and unique 
act has occured here on earth for the salvation 
of humanity.” (Outlines of the Philosophy of 
Religion. Dictated portions of the Lectures of 
Hermann Lotze. Translation edited hy Pro- 
fessor Ladd. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co., 1886, 
pp, 150, 151.) 

I do not propose to let this discussion drop 
below such concessions as these. Unless you 
are benighted and belated, you must rise to this 
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level, at least. You must see a revelation in Christ 
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as the perfect man, You must make the imita- 
tion of Christ your supreme religion, if you are 
to be true to historic science, to say nothing of 
revelation, and nothing whatever of inspiration. 
We learned, in our studies of natural religion, 
that we are to follow the laws of human nature 
at its best; but here, certainly, is man at his 
climax ; and, as such, Christ is the exemplar for 


all virtue and guide in all religious research. . 


There is a Christology which is a part of natural 
religion. Imitatio Christi! This is a necessary 
portion of every full treatment of ethical science. 
Imitatio Christi! This is the business of historic 
research, if it reaches the level of the serious 
learning of our time. Hold yourselves at this 
level and look about you, and you will find firm 
footing on which to ascend still higher until 
you reach the bosom of your Saviour and your 
God, 


Lymn Aotrs, 


FEMININE WRITEBRS. 


BY PROF. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





Tne above adjective does not look right ; but 
it is not easy to find a better. ‘‘ Female” seems to 
be now tabooed ; ‘* Woman” or ‘Women Writers” 
is awkward in the last degree, and ‘ Lady Writ- 
ers” is snobbish; while ‘‘ Poetess,” with its 
plural, is obsolete. The difficulty of speaking 
at once politely and correctly of our sisters, 
mothers, daughters, etc., in their collective 
capacity, is a sort of smallemblem of the large 
difficulty which besets hitherto dominant man 
in this age of the multiplying avocations and 
increasing prominence of what used to be 
called ‘‘the sex.” Women are coming to the 
front; end who shall say them nay? But for 
some time to come they will have to be the 
main chroniclers of their own achievementa, Of 
old there was a famous statue of a lion van- 
quished by aman, When this was shown to a 
live lion, he remarked that it was from the 
human view-point. Had the group been de- 
signed by a lion, the story would be differently 
told. Women in literature or elsewhere, have 
passed beyond the patronage of Griswold or 
Bethune. Let them tell their own tale and do it 
justice. 

In this department of literature they have 
long held a creditable place. Anne Steele, Eliza- 
beth Scott, and Mrs, Barbauld were prominent 
among the hymnists of the lastcentury. Nearer 
our own time, Harriet Auber and Charlotte 
Elliott did valuable work, while Miss Winkworth, 
Miss Cox, and Miss Borthwick still led the list 
(if we except John Wesley) of translators from 
the German, Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Browning, and 
Adelaide Procter were eminent poets, who some- 
times wrote a bymn, or what might be used es 
such. Mrs, C. F. Alexander, Miss Waring, Miss 
Havergal, and others have published volumes 
which had more or less marked success, and con- 
tributed aids to both private and public devo- 
tion. And many more, as Mrs. Adams, Mrs. 
Mackay, Mrs. Simpson, Mrs. Toke, Mra, J. A. 
Elliott, have produced lyrics which took a place 
in the collections and in the popular heart. 

In our own country the roll is not so illus- 
trious; but neither can that of our male writers 
be compared with the British list. Mrs, Brown, 
Mrs. Hyde, and Mrs, Sigourney had hymns in 
print, and no doubt sung, as far back as 1824, 
Since then, and especially within the last twenty 
years or so, the number has multiplied so rapid- 
ly that it is nearly impossible for the chronicler 
or student to keep pace with it. Sundry names 
which ought to have been included among the 
** American Writers” set forth in these columns 
—for they appear in the best recent hymnalsa— 
wore omitted, perhaps, basely ; information was 
not always at hand, and it is awkward to ask a 
lady for biographic data about herself. More- 
over, there was no knowing where to stop. In 
nearly every late hymnal of the juvenile or evan- 
gelistic sort, the crowd of new names—largely, if 
not principally, feminine—is bewildering. 
Take, for instance, the too famous ‘ Gospel 
Hymns.” Who are all these good people of whom 
one has never heard before? How is one to find 
them out? And how be sure which of their de- 
yout verses will be alive next year? Each new 
compilation, within a certain range, has a new 
set of writers ; they succeed each other too rap- 
idly for cemembrance. It is no longer a ‘ mob 
of gentlemen,” so much asof ladies, ‘‘ who write 
with ease.” They have more time for it than 
men, more fluency, and more _ sensitive- 
ness, They are headed by Fanny Crosby 
(Mrs. Van Alstyne), whose effusions are num- 
bered—as her followers must soon be—by the 
thousand. Who is to sift the chaff from all this 
grain, or to see how these tons of ore will ‘‘ pan 
out”? 

The formidable forces are at least to be mar- 
shaled under one roof—or, to drop the meta- 
phors suggested by so inspiriting a topic, we are 
to have a quarto volume of 700 pages, contain- 
ing ‘‘ 2,500 Hymns and Religious Poems, with 
180 pieces of Sacred Music by Woman.” Yet 
this is only a selection, drawn “from the writ- 
ings of more than seven hundred authurs,” and 
above fifty composers. The editor is Mrs, G. O, 


duction by Miss Willard, of Evanston. But to 


counteract any unduly Western flavor, the book_ 


will appear in Boston, from the press of D. 
Lothrop & Co. This ought to bea work of great 
value ; it can hardly help containing much un- 
familiar material, and conveying some new in- 
formation—though exhaustive completeness in 
so vast a field is, of course, impossible. It re- 
mains to be seen how much care will be taken 
about details of texts, dates, etc. Most of those 
who buy a book of this sort care little for 
accuracy, #0 that a compiler lacks external 
motive to do his or her possible best. But we 
will hope ,00d things from ‘‘ Woman in Sacred 
Song,” which is to be out ina few months. It 
is the first corner in a large and hitherto mainly 
undescribed region. 

Lexicon UnIvEeRsITY. 





Sanitary. 


VACCINATION IN ENGLAND. 


Tue history of England as to small-pox, and 
as to its laws in respect of vaccination, is quitea 
comment upon the diverse opinions of mankind 
and the struggle for existence which truth often 
has to make, Jenner, during his lifetime, re- 
ceived all kinds of adverse criticism, from the 
denial of his claims down to the assertion that he 
was initiating a system which would animalize 
mankind and bring the human species at least 
to the level of the calf. Butas a disease once 
so virulent as to destroy its thousands, and so 
defacing as to leave thousands more with their 
faces testifying to its ravages, came to be so 
much less frequent, this opposition was stayed. 
After these trials had passed, a generation grew 
up knowing little of these arguments, and, inone 
form and another, the contest has been renewed. 
When Parliament thought it necessary, for the 
protection of the public health, to pass a com- 
pulsory law of vaccination, it aroused the in- 
dignation of a multitude who made up in zeal 
what they lacked in numbers. It was claimed 
as an invasion of the inalienable right of a citi- 
zen to choose for himself what he would have 
done to protect himself, and especially as a 
wound was made in his own flesh. So rigorous 
was the law that it is said an anti-vacci- 
nationist, on his way to this country to pro- 
mulgate his doctrines, was cc mpelled to be vac- 
cinated because of an outbreak upon the ship. 

Whatever may be a man’s right to commit sui- 
cide, he has no right to peril the life of others, 
So uniform was the testimony of the efficacy of 
vaccination, that the English Government, after 
the fullest consideration, made it a requisition, 
Although our states have not gone so far, some 
of them will not admit children to the public 
schools until thus protected. In England the 
Anti-Vaccination Society, headed by here and 
there a prominent layman, and aided by some 
notable ladies, has been very active in its distri- 
bution of tracts, and in seeking to organize op- 
position. Strangely enough, in Leicester, where 
they have been quite successful in opposing vac- 
cination, there has been less of small pox than in 
most of the kingdom, ‘The argument, however, 
derived from this is quite weakened when one 
reads the reports of its medical officer, who in 
other directions of sanitary care has been equal- 
ly successful. One of the most formidable ar- 
guments of the anti-vaccinationists has been the 
feasibility of transmitting secondary syphilis. 
The argument has recently been fortified by the 
fact that Mr. Corey, a member of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, has succeeded in so syphilizing 
himself in thie way as seriously to have affected 
his health. But wher all the facts as to his re- 
peated trials and failures, and as to what must 
be called at last unjustifiable carelessness, 
are known, the case proves but very little. 
Even what it might prove is largely overcome 
by the fact that we can now certainly procure 
ealf lymph which has not been subjected to any 
such risks, and which is equally, if not more 
thoroughly protective. We are told by the gen- 
tleman in charge of the calf vaccine establish- 
ment in London that, among the thousands thus 
vaccinated, it is very rare for a failure to occur, 
and that persons come frum all partsof England 
in order directly to assure this boon for their 
children. 

In the Biological Laboratory of the Health 
Exhibition was to be seen a graphic chart 
which reduced the statistics to colored lines, and 
showed most effectively the change made in the 
history of small pox and in its prevalence and 
fatality since the change, as also the contrast 
between the armies of those countries in which 
different courses were pursued. We think it 
can confidently be said that there has been a 
constant increase of correct sentiment upon this 
subject. We must always go to the students 
and practitioners of an art for all the facts in 
evidence. Never before was there so great una- 
nimity in the profession as now; and by 
common consent the entire profession is striv- 

ing chiefly to acquaint itself with the ex- 
actest details of method and the influences 
which, more or less widely, may affect the 
permanency of the operation. Since we have 
come to know more of the particulate and vegeta- 
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of attenuation upon the molding or domesti- 
cating of virus, it seems as if the lymph of the 
kine pocks was nothing more nor less than 
variola or small pox made benign by passage 
from one animal to another. It is very delight- 
ful to see how well a system of child vaccination 
is carried out in some of the larger cities. For 
instance, in Glasgow there is a perfected system of 
comparison of the birth name and the vaccination 
record. If, after a child is over six months old, 
there is no record of its vaccination, inquiry is 
made into the cause of delay. If the reason is 
not satisfactory, the public vaccinator insists 
upon attention thereto, The law is behind 
him, and it is the rarest thing for any resistance 
to be offered. The wonderful exemption which 
this great mart has had from the inroads of this 
disease is probably attributable to the accuracy 
of detail, and the practical enforcement of that 
system. With us the requirement as a requisite 
to school attendance has worked well ; but there 
is the lamentable fact that too large a percentage 
do not avail themselves of the benefit of free 
schools, These thus escape the examination, and 
because of their low social grade, are more apt 
to have exposure to the disease. Never before 
were the claims of vaccination so well established 
as now, As the schools are now begun for the 
Winter, it is hoped that parents and teachers 
will see to it that all have this protection. 


Fine Arts. 
THE WATER COLOR EXHIBITION. 


II. 


Tue Water Color Exhibition bids fair to be in 
every sense a success, Sales have already be- 
gun most promisingly, and already that card 
“Sold,” that is the delight of the artist’s eye, 
and, which is to his mind the fina] test of criticism, 
is on many of the best works and on some of 
the worst. Crowds come and go; and, really, the 
Academy was never a more delightful resort. 
The decorations are in excellent taste, and the 
pictures are not only of uncommon merit, but 
hung with excellent discrimination. It is a 
well managed exhibition. The officers of the 
Water Color Society are always liberal in their 
efforts, and they have never had better com- 
mittees. It ison the whole the broadest and 
best managed of our art organizations, and well 
deserves the success that annually attends its 
efforts. 

To begin our hasty glances at the pictures 
once more, let us pause a moment to consider 
D. M. Bunker's “ Notre Dame de Larmor,” a 
small picture in which there is great feeling of 
space and breadth, the towers of an old church 
against a lovely sky, and clustering hillsides all 
about. Itis the best of the four pictures that 
Mr. Bunker shows, and one of the best that has 
come from his brush. 

As a study of Negro character, Wm. L. Shep- 
ard’s “ Nodding on Post” is remarkably clever, 
and has the merit of being ratherfunny. Ragged 
and stupid boys, whether black or white, are, 
however, never particularly entrancing subjects. 

The Morans are out in full force. Very 
Frenchy, very graceful, and full of spirit is Léon 
Moran’s ‘“‘ Young Marauder”; and Percy Mo- 
ran’s ‘Spring Flowers” is as dainty and refined 
a little picture as one would wish to ree. There 
are four pictures by Thomas Moran, any one of 
which would be known for his work without the 
signature, which is equivalent to saying that 
they are excellent in motif and in technical qual- 
ities. Edward Moran has five numbers, the 
“Low Tide—Long Island Sound,” being espe- 
cially noticeable for the softners of its atmos- 
phere, its quiet, restful effect of still waters and 
low-lying shores. 

Henry Farrer has nine pictures on the walls, 
Since one does not tire of his work, this number 
is not too large. The most important work is 
designated in the catalogue by the legend: 

* And the night, serene and still, 
Fell on village, vale and hil).” 

It is, indeed the soft falling of night’s mantle 
on a wide landscape, with water in the fore- 
ground, and graceful trees breaking the tender 
line of sky. Itisa dreamy atmosphere—more 
real than any but those who study Nature in 
her exceptional moods would believe. It is not 
superior to the ‘‘ Solitude”—is, indeed, much in 
the same vein, a picture to be passed by hastily 
by the multitude, but one to which the true and 
intelligent lover of Nature and of art would 
return again and again to find new suggestions 
of beauty with every moment of study. 

J. Wells Champney finds, as usual, dainty 
bits of simple life to put into his pictures, The 
abandon of children’s Summer play has rarely 
found better expression than in his “ Mid- 
Summer Day,” which is a tent on the beach, 
with lowly children playing about; not gamins, 
but children to be loved and petted and pleas- 
urably associated with. 

Felix Moscheles has two richly colored pic- 
tures, low-toned and shadowy; worthy of his 
reputation as to technical qualities, but hardly 
important enough in subject as representative 
of a man who has an international reputation. 

Alfred Kappes has a brace of old dames, en- 














gaged in charming and spicily malicious tittle 
tattle; reputations as well as patchwork are 
surely been snipped to pieces. A little more 
equal elaboration would have improved this 
work ; it being hastily done in some parts and 
overwrought in others. 

The marine pictures are not numerous; but 
there are some specimens of more than ordinary 
interest. F. K. M. Rehn has given us a wide 
stretch of sea, looking out from the shore, with 
good movement of waves and a distance that 
really recedes. Francis A. Silva sends a bit of 
seashore with an angry sea—rather overwrought 
in the foreground, but the feeling of a wet wind 
unmistakable. Harry Chase, in his ‘Dutch 
Fisher Folk,” bears off the palm, for a picture 
that is at once an excellent marine, and full of 
living human interest. F, Hopkinson Smith 
draws near the wharves of Dordrecht for the sub- 
ject of his most important work, and gives us a 
picture in which the local color is true, and a 
rather commonplace composition removed from 
the commonplace by clever treatment. The 
sense of stillness in ‘‘A Calm Morning near 
Beverly,” Carlton Chapman, is intense; 
but the great mass of a vessel in the 
foreground draws away the attention from a re- 
markably refined and effective distance. Arthur 
Quartly is represented by three pictures, cer- 
tainly showing great knowledge of the sea, and 
a nice perception for the picturesque to be found 
in marine conditions, but lacking in that free- 
dom and breadth of treatment which have 
earned for him the position of a master among 
marine paintera. 

Dream pictures abound in the Exhibition, and 
some of them are nightmares of the most pro- 
nounced type. One might expect to see the 
‘*War,” by Eugene Delacroix, after a festive 
dinner, and “The Wild, White Horses” that 
Anne Mary Richards has shaped out of the wave 
crests are such animals as might pursue asleeper 
who had taken a champagne meal at Coney 
Island, or at any similar place where the wine 
is bad and heady, and had tried to sleep off its 
poisonous fumes by the “ Sad Sea Waves.” R. T. 
Bloodgood’s ‘‘In the Wake of a Steamer” has 
more poetry and truth init. The prose would 
be better illustrated by a gull diving at a fish- 
head than a rose; but then a rose by “ any other 
name,” such as a fish head or a red herring, 
would not smell as sweet, nor so well suit the 
exigencies of a subject fora picture, Pretty and 
quaint is F. 8. Church’s study for 4 decorative 
panel—two lovely, fanny little cupids driving a 
very high-stepping peacock by his tail feathers ; 
and this fantasy of “Indian Summer,” by O. 
Herford, isa conceit full of originality, and ex- 
tremely refined and fascinating. 





Biblical Research, 


A SYRIAC MANUSCRIPT. 


One of the singular Syriac manuscripts in this 
country isan Evangelistarium and Menology ob- 
tained by Dr. C. V. A. Van Dyck, of Beirfit, from 
the papal Jacobite monastery in Damascus, and 
by him given to Dr, Isaac H. Hall, in whose pos- 
session it is at present. It is an octavo-sized 
codex, which formerly consisted of 108 leaves, 
of which thirteen are now missing. It is a work 
of the latter part of the twelfth or of the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, written on 
glazed cotton paper (charta damascena), and 
still in its original binding of heavy wooden 
boards covered with leather. 

The style of the writing is the later Estrangela 
mixed with the ordinary Jacobite, but not of 
the more recent type. Ornamental initials gen- 
erally conform to the ancient Estrangela, ex- 
cept that the olaf app€ars in the greatest variety 
of fantastic shapes, some of them almost exactly 
like a pair of scissors, A few Arabic notes 
occur in the body and in the margin; but they 
are corrupt, as if written by a foreigner, and 
generally hard to decipher. 

The contents of the manuscript are twofold: 
First, an Evangelistarium, or book of Scripture 
lessons from the Gospels ; and, second, a Menol- 
ogy, or table of fasts, feasts, and saints’ days 
throughout the year, with the appropriate les- 
sons for each. The peculiarity of the manu- 
script is that it professedly and actually gives 
the lessons according to the Greek order (taxis), 
and not according to that of any of the Syrian 
Churches. This fact helps to fix the date of the 
manuscript. In the rendering of ecclesiastical 
terms, personal epithets, and the like, however, 
it betrays no familiarity with Grecizing-Syriac, 
but inclines to the Syriac genius throughout. 
Such words as Chrysostom, Theologus, Stylites, 
Theotokos (Deipara), are translated into their 
Syriac equivalents—as if we should say for the 
same, Mouth-of-Gold, Pillar-Man, and the like. 
The genius of the manuscript is, so to speak, at 
the opposite pole from the Syriac and Armenian 
palimpsest described by Tischendorf in his ‘* An- 
ecdota Sacra et Profana,” p. 13. 

The lectionary, as usual, began with Easter ; 
but, as the manuscript has lost two leaves at the 
beginning, it now commences in the midst of the 
lesson for the Tuesday after Easter, in Luke xxiv 
18. The lessons are given for every day in the 
week from Easter to Pentecost, and in Holy 
Week, and a few other places; but elsewhere 
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only the lessons for Sunday and Saturday are 
given. Sometimes the fact is noted that the les- 
son (according to the Greek order) coincides with 
the Syrian lesson for the same or for a different 
day. Asa rule, the opening words of a lesson (a8 
here and there in the Engtish Prayer Book) are 
introduced by some formula, to stave off abrupt- 
ness, as ‘And Jesus said to his disciples.” It 
is rarely that the lesson begins in the exact 
words of the Peahitto (which is the version used, 
of course, in the lessons). The translation of a 
few lesson-notes or rubrics will show how the 
lessons and readings are denoted or indicated. 
Thus: 

« Third Saturday after Passover. Gospel from 
John. [Note in Arabic :] And this shall be read 
as the Gospel for [the feast of] all the martyrs.” 
(The lesson is John xv, 17 to xvi, 2.) 

“Fourth Sunday [after Passover]. Of the 
paralytic whom our Lord healed. Gospel of 
matins, from Luke: see the fifth Gospel of the 
Resurrection [i.e., Luke xxiv, 12—35]. Gospel 
of priestly ministration, from John.” [It is 
Jobnv, 1—15.] : 

Another note shows the direction for the 
Psalm to be read : 

‘‘Fourth Wednesday after Passover. And it is 
half-way to Pentecost. Of matins, Psalm in 
liturgy 4: ‘ God standeth in the congregation of 
the angels’ [2.e., Psa. Ixxxii, 1]. Section [or 
Verse] ‘How long will ye judge unjustly and 
[accept] the persons of the wicked’ [i.e,, Psa. 
Ixxxii, 2). Gospel of matins, from John: ‘At 
that time when Jesus walked in Galilee’ to * For 
fear of the Jews’ [i.e., John vii, 1—13]. Gospel 
of priestly ministration, from John.” [It is John 
vii, 14—30.] 

For the ‘‘ order of the Greeks,” as exhibited 
in this lectionary, it will be enough here to say 
that it generally coincides with that in Scrivener’s 
article ‘‘ Lectionary,” in Smith's ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities,” pp. 955 ff. There are 
sundry differences, however. In noting the 
lessons, the scribe has sometimes erroneously 
written ‘‘ Pentecost” for ** Passover,” and made 
afew other self-correcting errors, As to the 
Scripture text furnished in the manuscript, it is 
like that of most Syriac Peshitto New Testament 
manuscripts, presenting characteristics more 
like the Widmanstadt and the American editions 
than the English ones; which latter have been 
notoriously modernized to agree with the Greek 
textus receptus, and which do not deserve the 
high praise often given them. 

One of the places where the lessons are given 
for every day is the first week of Lent (‘‘the 
great fast”). On the Tuesday of that week, for 
the lesson for vespers reference is made to the 
Saturday of cheese,” where the lesson is written 
out in full. (The Saturday and Sunday of cheese 
—rij¢ Tupodayov [é Bdouadoc |—were the Saturday 
and Sunday of the week before Lent. The term 
occurs in other Syriac lesson-books and is not a 
special mark of Greek influence.) 

The Menology, which forms the second 
division of the book, is full of curious and enter- 
taining matter. This is best shown by translat- 
ing a few specimens. It commences thus: 


“Here follows written the Taxis (i. e., Order) of 
feasts of the whole year according to the Greek. 
Of the beginning of the year, the month Il@] (Sep- 
tember). Days 3. Daytime, hours 12; and of the 
night, hours 12, 1. Feast of the pious Mar Simeon 
Stylites [lit., of the top of the pillar); and of the 
forty saints; and of the beginning of the year; and 
commemoration of the Mother of God, Psalm: ‘ Thy 
name shall be remembered in all generations’ (Psa. 
xlv, 17). Section: ‘Hearken, O daughter, and in- 
cline thine ear’ (Psa. xlv, 10}. And this Psalm is to 
be said at all the feasts of the Mother of God, at 
Inatins, before the Evangel; and if aman is pre- 
pared, at the feast of Mar Simeon, in his church, 
and [if he) will that it be read, the Gospel of 5th of 
Canan I, (December) [it is Matt. xi, 27—30), which 
is [the feast of) Mar Saba. And in priestly minis- 
tration, lesson: Gospel from Luke [here follows 
written in extenso Luke iv, 16—22]. 2. Feast of 
chief priests, John Siuma (4. ¢., Faster) and Paui the 
younger, and the Martyr Mama. Gospel of the 
Martyr, that written at Friday of the great fast 
(Lent) at vespers [John xv, 1—7], Forthe chief 
priests, Gospel from Matthew [in eatenso follows 
Matthew v, 14—19).” 


Of course the Menolegy is full of the names 
of saints, It may properly be called, indeed, the 
saint’s day calendar. The list comprises many 
persons and many facts, quite a number of 
which are not to be found in any dictionary 
of Christian antiquities, Saint Barlaam, of 
course, appears there ; but only as “‘ he in whose 
hand fire was put, because sacrifice was to be 
made to the idol and he would not.” For Janu- 
ary 16th is the *‘ Adoration of the blessed chain 
that fell off from the feet of Peter.” For July 
9th: “ Dedication of the temple of the three 
children, Hanania, and Azaria, and Mishael; and 
Patrimuthius, And in this day appeared the 
Mother of God at the springs of water in the 
mount of Daphne, For she appeared there to 
the apostles and to John, when they wandered 
by the Holy Spirit from Sion, mother of the 
Church, and established there the first born of 
Antioch, the Syrian city, having obtained mercy 
in God.” 

But the richness of the Menology in proper 
names, liturgical terms, and lore still more cu- 
rious, is only to be enjoyed to the full by a reader 


of the whole. Unfortunately it has a few gaps, 
which include September 17th to October 1st, 
December 18th to January 3d (June 21st is 
omitted by error of the scribe), and August 29th 
to 3lst. These gaps are much harder to fill than 
those in the Lectionary ; and probably most of 
them it is impossible to fill. 








Science. 
AN ASCENT OF KILIMA-NJARO. 


Krima-nsaro, called the highest mountain 
in Africa, is of an altitude estimated at 18,800 
feet. It is a little more than three degrees 
south of the Equator and about 180 miles from 
the eastern coast. ‘The longer axis of the 
mountain mass is about sixty miles, and the 
shorter over thirty. It is still somewhat volcanic, 
and the natives speak of an earthquake four years 
ago which shook the mountain so that one could 
hardly stand. Ata recent meeting of the Royal 
Geographica] Society, in London, Mr. H. H. 
Johnston gave an account of his explorations on 
the slopes of the mountain during five months 
of the past Summer and Autumn. He had with 
him about fifty men. His expedition was pro- 
jected by the joint Kilima-njaro Committee of 
the British Association and the Royal Society. 

In their ascent the party crossed the culti- 
vated zone, which ended at about 5,500 feet in 
that part, entered a healthy district, with pleas- 
ant, grassy knolls and many streams of running 
water, aud camped beside a lovely fern-choked 
brook at 6,500 feet, the whole ascent being very 
gradual. The following day they passed through 
stunted forest, not unlike an English woodland, 
where the trees, however, were hung with un- 
familiar ferns and creepers, and where delic- 
iously-scented parasitic begonias trailed their 
pink flower-bells from branch to branch. The 
dracena, which is cultivated by the Wa-Chagga 
to form hedges, here grew wild. Tree-ferns 
were abundant and handsome. Above 7,000 feet 
the orchilla moss draped the forest trees in long 
gray festoons. Tracks of elephants were very 
numerous, The other noticeable inhabitants of 
the forest were dark biue touracoes and tree- 
hyraxes. Wart-hogs were occasionally met with 
up to 8,000 feet. At 9,000 feet they camped for 
the night by a small spring of water in the midst 
of a grand bit of forest, not of that stunted 
character which marked the lower woods. He 
caught a chameleon and many beetles here, and 
also shot touracoes and pigeons. Bushes and 
flowers were abundant at 13,000 feet, and above 
this heaths of the size of shrubs grew with some 
luxuriance in the interstices of the bowlders. 
The region of vegetation extends to 15,000 feet. 

At 13,000 feet bees and wasps were still to be 
seen, and bright little sun-birds darted from 
bush to bush, gleaning their repast of honey. 
At about 13,700 feet was seen the last resident 
bird, apparently a kind of stonechat. It went 
in little flocks and showed no fear. Above this 
was seen only an occasional high soaring kite or 
great-billed raven. Three elephants were seen at 
a hight of 13,000 feet. Traces of buffalo were 
found at 14,000 feet. The high grounds at the 
foot of Kilima-njaro are cool and healthy, and 
offer a fine field for the enterprise of European 
settlers. 

Mr. Johnston established a permanent camp at 
an altitude of about 10,000 feet. Huts were 
built, as the one or two degrees below freez- 
ing point to which the thermometer descended, 
made very cold weather for his native followers. 
Bands of natives brought an abundance of pro- 
visions for sale. He was but four miles in a di- 
rect line from the lava-peak of Kimawenzi, 
which sometimes would be covered with snow 
down to the parent ridge, and again would have 
on it only a mere patch, the change from an al- 
most complete snow-cap to rearly no snow at all 
taking place sometimes in twelve hours. His 
great object was to ascend the peak of Kibé. The 
ascent was not difficult; but it was hard to get 
the timid natives to go with him, and the latter 
part of the way he went entirely alone, The air 
was filled with mist, obstructing the view, but 
he says: 

*“ Atlength, and it was so sudden and so fleeting 
that I had no time to fully take in the majesty of 
the snowy dome of Kibé, the clouds parted, and I 
looked on a blaze of snow so blinding white under 
the brief flicker of sunlight that] could see little 
detail. Since sunrise that morning I had caught no 
glimpse of Kib4, and now it wassuddenly presented 
to me with unusual! and startling nearness, But 
before I could get out my sketch-book and sharpen 
my chalk pencil, the clouds had once more hidden 
everything, indeed, had enclosed me in a kind of 
London fog, very depressing in character; for the 
decrease in light was rather alarming to ore who 
felt himself alone and cut off at a point nearly as 
high as the summit of Ment Blanc.” 

He clambered on upward in the mist, not 
without danger of falling into rifts covered with 
snow. Though he had been obliged to leave be- 
hind his native followers, not only on account of 
their timidity, but also because, panting and ex- 


lungs and head, Mr. Johnston himself suffered 
at first absolutely nothing in this respect. At 
last, however, breathless and panting, he sank 





hausted, they complained of trouble in their’ 


tack of mountain sickness. He boiled his ther- 
mometer, and the mercury rose to 183.8, indi- 


2,000 feet short of the summit, but thought it/ 
best to return to his camp. On the 18th of 
October he broke up his elevated camp, and 
started on his return toward Zanzibar. 








Dr. Leorpotp Damroscu died, on Sundav after- 
noon last, of pneumonia, after an illness of but 
five days. So unexpected was this termination 
of the sickness (which resulted from a slight chill 
and cold taken at a rehearsal of the Oratorio 
Society on Tuesday preceding) that his many 
friends and the public, at first, could not believe 
that the Director was gone. On Wednesday Dr. 
Damrosch was confined to his bed, and early 
signs of pneumonia gave the family physician 
apprehension of that dreaded disease ; but the 
patient’s condition improved until Saturday 
morning, when, all at once, a fatal result was 
feared, and thenceforth battled against in vain. 
The intelligence has given a deep shock to the 
community. The accomplished leader has been 
taken from us in the very hight of his useful- 
ness, at the hour when the choice opportunities 
which had been the search of his life were 
granted him, and the tardy recognition of his 
services and abilities most complete. It seems 
incredible that he is dead. To the Symphony 
Society which he founded, the Oratorio Society, 
the Metropolitan Opera House, at which 
his great season of 1884—1885, will be 
so long remembered, to those smaller 
musical enterprises, in whose prosperity he 
was so kindly concerned, to thousands of his 
friends—the first musical and social circles of the 
United States and his native Germany that lent 
him to us—the loss is indeed “ insupportable 
and touching.” A musician of singular gifts, 
and of most simple and noble personal charac- 
ter, has vanished from our midst, without warn- 
ing, without any one to take his place. No 
similar occurrence since the death of his friend 
and ardent admirer, Richard Wagner, has cast 
so sudden and so profound a gloom over the 
musical circles of New York City. The active 
and honorable life thus cut off will be a special 
subject of remembrance in this column in an 
early issue. In the meantime we can only lament 
a stroke of fate which seems to have fallen with 
bitter untimeliness, and bid the accomplished 
and unselfish musician and the lovable man 
farewell. 


....-The New York Philharmonic Club gave 
another enjoyable concert—their fourth this seu- 
son—at Chickering Hall, on Tuesday evening of 
last week. Miss Agnes B. Huntingdon, a young 
singer who returned to America from Germany 
last year to win success in her native country, 
was the soloist. The program, interpreted by 
the group of excellent musicians constituting 
the Club, ran as follows: 

Quintet, Op. 70. ....ccccccccrccscccveee S. Jadassohn. 

Air, “ Ah Quel GIOFNO”......c00 coe vecccece Rossini. 
Miss Agnes B. Huntingdon, 

Introduction and variations, plano and flute. 


Schubert. 
Messrs. A. Lambert and Eugene Weiner. 
Songs, a ** Murmelndes Liiftchen”. .......+. Jensen, 
b * Sonnenschein”.........-0+.00% Schumann, 
Miss Huntingdon. 
Quartet, B flat, No. 6, Op. 18..........500+ Beethoven. 


The Quintet,in which Mr, Alexander Lambert 
played, the piano part, and the Beethoven Quar- 
tet, were both artistically performed ; the latter 
with considerably more evenness and a more 
complete understanding between the musicians, 
Miss Huntingdon’s first selection was not in 
good taste in a concert of the sort, and did not 
show her voice or training to any advantage ; 
but the songs by Jensen and Schumann she sang 
with much piquant expression and grace, and 
with an encore ballad, Tosti’s well-worn 
**Good-bye,” she was particularly successful in 
pleasing the audience. The Club apparently 
grows in public favor, and it deserves to do so. 
Chickering Hall was full, and applause generous 
during the evening. 

...-The Philharmonic Society of New York 
gave a most admirable concert on Saturday 
night. The Academy of Music was filled with 
an audience of the normal greatness and fash- 
ionable character. The program included the 
splendid Overture to “Egmont,” one of Beet- 
hoven’s most dramatic and impassioned works 
in shorter form; a Prelude, Menuetto and 
Fugue for string orchestra, by Hugo Reinhold ; 
Mozart’s D Minor Concerto; and Raff’s ever- 
popular “Lenore” Symphony. It was a selec- 
tion full of effective contrasts, and the per- 
formance, from the executive and interpretive 
standpoint, was of the highest possible grade. 
Mr. Richard Hoffman, a pianist, whose busy 
life and musical success leaves him far less free 
to delight the public. than we wish, was the 
soloist, playing in Mozart’s characteristically 
lovely Concerto with that poetic feeling united 
to a delicacy of touch and general technica! 
perfectness which have so long won Mr. 
Hoffman the admiration of the musical, 
The suite for strings by Reinhold is charming in 





exhausted on the ground, overcome with an at- 


The last movement, the Fugue, however, sounds 
fresher and has abundant vigor of invention be- 


cating an altitude of 16,315 feet. He was still |/neath the dry and prescribed limits of its form. 


The Minuette proved a pretty thing, but se 
filled with echoes from other writers that one 
forgot that it was by Herr Reinhold. It is quite 
safe to say that Raff’s impassioned Symphony 
has never received a more brilliant and fascinat- 
ing performance. The March Tempo was 
played thrillingly, but we never hear any one 
direct the movement at the rapid rate that Mr. 
Thomas likes, 








Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 
BARGOCE, O. W., died recently in Neenah, 
is. 
BAILEY, W. O., Huntsville, Ala., called to First 
ch., Covington, Ky. 
BURNHAM, G. C. M., Wheaton, IIL, resigns. 
BUTTON, A. R., Osage, Ia., accepts financial 
agency, Des Moines University. 
CAINE, Jno. W., ord. in New Baltimore, N. Y. 
CLOUSE, D. L., closes his labors at Grand 
Junction, Ia. 
COVELL, Lemuet, died in N. Y. City, recently, 
aged 80, 
DICKINSON, O. C., Wilton Centre, Ill., accepts 
call to Woodlawn, Kan. 
EVANS, Frev., D.D., Franklin, accepts call to 
Tenth ch., Philadelphia, benn. 
FELTON, Geo. D., died at Granville, Mass., re- 
cently, aged 70. 
FILE, W. H., removes from Florence, to North 
Topeka, Kan. 
HENDERSON, J. R., Wyoming, O., resigns. 
JONES, F. J., Iowa Falls, Ia., resigns, 
LEWIS, W. G., Westbourne Grove Chapel, Lon- 
don, died recently, aged 64, 
MacEWEN, D. 8., Lawrence, Kan., called to 
First Baptist cb., Kansas City, Mo, 
MacGOWAN, ALExanpeR, ord. in Corry, Penn. 
NASMITH, J. 8., accepts call to Clyde, Kan. 
~~ 8., Gifford, called to West Hoboken, 


OSBORNE, G. P., Huntington, Ind., accepts 
call to East Toledo, O. 

RAIRDEN, N. B., Muncie, Ind., resigns, 

SUMMERS, M. A., ord, in Holbrook, W. Va. 

THOMAS, W. G., Caldwell, N. Y., reaigna. 

TUTTLE, L C., Alleghany, Penn., accepts call to 
Gallion, O, 

WILLIS, W. Warp, removes from Colebrook, 
O., to Garner, Kan, 


OONGREGATIONAL, 


AIKEN, James, died at Haverhill, N. H., Feb. 
lst, aged 74, 

BIRD, C. W., accepts call to Giyndon, Minn. 

BOLLER, Bensamin F., Denver, Col., resigns. 

BRADNACK, Isaac R., Little Valley, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

CARRICK, Cuanies W., Benzonia, Mich.,'re- 
signs. 

CHUTTER, Frep G., Vassalboro’, Me., accepts 
call to Center and East Andover, N. H 

CUSSAR, A. O., will supply at St. Johns, Mich, 

DYER, Epmunp, died recent}y, at Dundee, Mich., 
aged 74, 

FISHER, Herman P., ord. in Ludlow, Vt. 

GRIFFIN, Georoez H., Plymouth ch., Milford, 
Conn,, resigns, 

JENKINSON, Henny 8., Metamora, accepts call 
to Presbyterian ch., Northville, Mich. 

JONES, Newron L, called to North Leominster, 
Mass. 

KENT, Cuas. Henry, died recently, in New 
Haven, Vt., aged 82. 

KELSEY, LysanpER, Maybee, Mich., resigns. 

LEAVITI, Grorce R., Cambridgeport, Mass., 
called to Plymouth ch., Cleveland, O, 

MARSH, Josern, died recently, at Thetford, Vt., 
aged 85. 

MORSE, E. L. Glyndon, accepts call to Como 
Ave, Cong. ch,, Minneapolis, Minn. 

PARKER, Francis N., Craftsbury, Vt., accepts 
call to Low Angeles, Cal. 

SEABURY, Joseru B., inst, in First ch., Ded- 
ham, Mass, 

STURTEVANT, J. M., Jr., inst. in Jennings Ave- 
nue ch,, Cleveland, O, 

VAN WAGNER, Aven J., Sedalia, Mo., accepts 
call to Janesville, Wis. 

WILLIS, Jostan G., Lanesville, Mass., accepts 
call to Alford and W. Stockbridge Center, 


Mass. 
PRESBYTBRIAN. 
FRENCH, Epwarp W., died recently, in Jersey 
City. 


GLENN, 8. M., Clintonville, Penn., accepts call 
to Zanesville, O. 

KERR, Jno. H., Oconto, Wis., called to Escana- 
ba, Mich, 

MoNEAL, Jas., Grandview, removes to White 
Pine, Tenn. 

RESON, E. A., Alburtis, called to Sandy Lake, 

enn. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BARNES, Percy, removes to Apponaug, R. L. ™ 

DUMBELL, G, W., Milwaukee, Wis., removes to 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

GARDNER, C. E., settles at Lowville, N. Y. 

GREENWOOD, Joun W., accepts election to 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

HAFF, Franxuin R., becomes rector emeritus of 
Trinity ch., Oshkosh, Wis, 

JOHNSON, Joun Epaar, ge me og Penn., 
removes to N. Y. City (St. Mark’s Memorial 
Soe 

MALLORY, .C. L., accepts yg ee as Dean 
of All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee, Wis. 

MILES, Epwarp R., Charleston, 8. C., died re- 





treatment, but much wants originality in theme. 


cently. 
RAYMOND, W. W., Goshen, removes to In 
dianapolis, Ind. 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 1ST. 
PAUL SENT TO FELIX.—Acts xxiii, 12—24. 


Eacu of the last two lessons has seen Paul in 
danger of immediate death, and now once more 
he is in the most threatening peril. Paul's 
whole Christian life was one of danger. Just 
after his conversion he escaped death at An- 
tioch only by being let down from the wall in a 
basket. At Lystra, after being stoned, he was 
supposed to be really dead. The scholar will re- 
member many other cases in which he was in 
deadly peril. From his second letter to the 
Corinthians (xi, 283—27) we learn that, already in 
a shipwreck he had been a night and a day in the 
deep, and that he had encountered other dangers 
of which no record has come down tous, He 
could say continually that there was but a step 
between him and death, And yet Paul seems 
always to have been calm in mind. His bearing 
illustrated the truth of the utterance, ‘‘Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on thee.” He trusted in the Lord, and no 
anxiety overcame him, Some men are undis- 
turbed because they never recall to their minds 
the fact that death is all around them, Paul's 
calmness was the quiet, not of insensibility, but 
of faith. 

The oath of the forty conspirators gives a good 
illustration of perverted religious feeling. They 
considered themselves zealous in the service of 
God. In reality they were trampling on all God 
declares sacred. They devised deceit, pretend- 
ing that an honest legal inquiry was desired. 
They planned murder, intending to assassinate 
the apostle. They may have thought themselves 
sincere ; but in reality they show an infamous 
spirit of hatred. They are examples of blind 
bigotry, The liberal-minded man is able to 
look on both sides of a question, Though it 
may seem to him thata certain one is going 
wrong, he is willing to hear what that one has 
to say in defense of his course. He is able to 
give full consideration of the accused one’s 
arguments, and, if the explanations are satisfac- 
tory, to accept them. But men are inclined to 
adopt the lazy method of thinking that their 
ideas are the only just ideas, and that the man 
who dissents from them must, of course, be a 
bad man, and worthy of any bad fate, and so 
without considering or even consenting to hear 
the man's plea, they condemn him, and demand 
his destruction, and, not conceding that he has 
any more rights than a wild beast, they are will- 
ing to take any measures, even the most out- 
rageous, to destroy him. 

An oath to doa wrong act isa hideous profanity. 
It is a promise to God to do what God condemns. 
It is using God’s name to serve the Devil more 
perfectly. It is an appeal to God for the accom- 
plishment of evil. 

Paul’s pathway always lay separated but a 
hand's breadth from death ; but God did not allow 
that short distance to be passed over, ‘I am im- 
mortal,” said Whitetield, * till my work is done.” 
Wade and other early Baptist missionaries in 
Burmah were at one time made to kneel down with 
bared necks to receive the executioner’s stroke ; 
but even at that last minate they were rescued, 
and spent many years in preaching Christ, Paul's 
danger now was great for it seemed as if this 
cunaing conspiracy must be successful. We 
must draw on our imaginations to make out the 
story of Paul’s sister and her son, whether they 
lived in Jerusalem, and whether they believed on 
the Messiah whom Paul preached. We can only 
surmise how the boy learned of the conspiracy, 
He seems to have had something of his uncle’s 
resolute nature in coming and making the secret 
known to the proper authorities, The apostle is 
delivered from this new peril, 

A conspiracy always disquiets one in com- 
mand. He knows not how extensive the secret 
combination may be. And Judea was at this 
time in a most troubled state, so that prompt 
action was réquired. The commander deter- 
mines to get Paul out of the city, and have him 
safe at; the Procurator’s headquarters at Cwsarea. 
At nine o’clock that night he sends the apostle 
away, with anescort of 470men, The four hun- 
dred went only part of the way, thirty-five 
miles to Antipatris, far enough to get the apos- 
tle beyond any danger of ambush or other at- 
tack, and then returned to the city. The seventy 
horsemen took their prisoner on to Cwsarea, 
where they would arrive the next afternoon, 
He is lodged, not as before, at the house of Philip, 
but in the guard-room. 

It was a strange escort for an apostle, that 
band of heathen soldiers. But God could use 
all the power of the mighty Roman Enipire to 
protect his Gospel. The armies of all earth’s 
kingdoms, like the cattle on the hills, are the 
Lord’s, and will be made to march under his 
orders. 

And where all this time were the Christians at 
Jerusalem, the “‘many thousands” which be- 
Heved? What help and support was given by 
them tothe apostle? Of this we can say noth- 
ing; but we hope that at least some of them 
offered prayers for his safety in peril if they 
could not rescue him from danger. 





School and College. 


Tue new Principal of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity is Sir William Muir. He is an eminent 
Arabic scholar, and has done good work as a 
Christian apologist, his *“‘ Life of Mahomet” and 
other studies of the religion of Islam being 
most valuable contributions to the science of 
comparative religion. His fitness for the Edin- 
burgh principaiship is further attested by the 
distinction he has gained as a first-rate adminis- 
trator andan organizer of higher education in 
India, Few men are better known to mission- 
aries in India. He invariably showed the keenest 
sympathy with them in their work, and since his 
return to Britain he has found time, in the 
midst of bis multifarious official and literary en- 
gagements, to take a personal part in Christian 
work. He unites in a remarkable degree the 
qualities of scholarship and piety that one could 
desire to see in the head of that metropolitan 
seat of Jearning, which claims, in a peculiar man- 
ner, to be a child of the Scottish Reformation. 
He becomes the successor of a long line of fa- 
mous men. Sir Alexander Grant, his immedi- 
ate predecessor, once said that there had been 
four great names in the list of principale— 
Leighton, Carstairs, Robertson and Brewster. 
Archbishop Leighton, “the Fenelon of Scot- 
land,” was principal during the Protectorate of 
Cromwell. William Carstairs is described by 
Macaulay as “a Presbyterian Minister of Scot- 
land, who in craft and courage had no superior 
among the politicians of bis age. It was while 
Robertson was principal of the university that 
he brought out his histories of Charles V, and 
of America, Sir David Brewster was seventy- 
seven years of age when he accepted the office ; 
but he did not allow his years to impair his 
energy or usefulness, and worked harder and to 
more purpose than many a younger man, 


....The Greek letter societies which have been 
condemned in some colleges do not seem to be 
feared by the authorities at Amherst. In a re- 
cent communication to the Alumni, President 
Seelye says : 

“The society houses present in all respects a 
desirable feature in our coliege life. They are well 
managed. The students who occupy them are care- 
ful and orderly. No houses in the village are more 
attractive and noh holds conducted with more 
propriety. The general tone of the College is such 
that any society, which should tolerate disorderly or 
demoralizing ways, would lose not only its good 
name, butits position and power in the College. So 
long as the moral] sentiment of the College remains 
as it is, the healthy rivalry for college influence will 
require every society to be on the side of good 
order, If any member of a society has bad habits, 
his society, instead of favoring these, is likely to 
prove one of the strongest agencies in their re- 
moval. We find, therefore, that the actual influ- 
ence of the societies is salutary. The cost of erect- 
ing the society houses being largely sustained by the 
Alumni, the students, who occupy them, are fur- 
nished with rooms at a reasonable expense to them- 
selves.” 








The society houses aro those of the YY, AA, 
AKE, X¥, AY, X%, and BOIL. President 
Seelye also says: 

“The relations of faculty and students are alto- 
gether agreeable, and the relations of the students 
to one another leave little to be criticised in respect 
of manliness and decorum. Steadily we seem to be 
outgrowing the traditional rowdyism so often the 
reproach of college life. A spirit of good order per- 
vades the college.” 


.»»eThe Chautauqua University aims to make 
provision through the mail for non-resident 
students who desire to take a thorough college 
education while at home and engaged in business, 
and who are able, through several years, to take 
an hour or more each day for earnest study. It 
does not limit students to any prescribed period, 
One may complete the course in four, six, eight 
or ten years, according to the time spent and the 
degree of interest in the work. Under acharter 
granted by the Legislature of New York, it is 
able to give diplomas, and to confer the usual 
college and university degrees. 


...-For the new Catholic university there are 
reported three new subscriptions of $50,000 
each, two from Philadelphia and one from New 
York. A revised program of studies for the 
seminaries extends the course to two years in 
philosophy and four in theology. In nothing 
will the results of the recent council be more 
marked than in the matter of ecclesiastical 
training. 

..-.The north dormitory of the Agricultural 
College, at Amherst, was burned February 4th. 
Most of the furniture was saved, as was also the 


Massachusetts historical collection and _ the 
Stearns collection of birds. It was built in 
1867, at a cost of $30,000. — 


....Commodore Luce, U. 8. N., has been des- 
ignated President of the War College to be 
opened on Coasters Harbor Island, near New- 
port, R. I. There will be two courses in the 
college, that of the science and art of war, and 
that of law and history. 

....- Recent college catalogues give the follow- 
ing figures: Amherst, 19 professors, 8 instruc- 
tors, and 334 students ; Lafayette, 19 professors, 


and 5 instructors, with 290 students ; Beloit, 70 
students in collegiate course. 





# ersonalities, 


Att the male heirs of the old Galard fam- 
ily (in which recently occurred the brilliant 
Galard-Galard wedding) are named Hector de 
Galard, from their ancest»r, the Chamberlain of 
Charles VI, Hector de Galard. A magnificent 
portrait of the Chamberlain, in the costume of 
the Knave of Diamonds, hangs in the Paris 
mansion-hoase, for he sat as the model for the 
first card of that order which the inventor 
designed in planning a sport to divert the 
melancholy young king from his settled depres- 
sion. 


....Charles Crocker, the San Francisco mil- 
lionaire, when first locating his fine residence on 
California Street, was anxious to buy one par- 
ticular lot cutting into his grounds, which the 
owner refused to sell, ina very uncomplimentary 
fashion. Mr. Crocker retaKated by building a 
fence fifty feet high around three sides of the 
intruding lot. The fence is still pointed out to 
strangers as a curiosity in metes and bounds. 


...-An mteresting memento of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson is still to be found on the spot that 
once was the site of Mrs. Thrale’s garden. It is 
an oak tree of which nothing remains but the 
hollow trunk, about ten feet in diameter, inside 
of which a young poplar tree is growing. John- 
son used to sit in its shade of an afternoon to 
scold and discourse and awallow his tea. 


...-At a recent Washington reception of a 
diplomatic character, Marchesa del Grillo (the 
daughter of Mme. Adelaide Ristori) was noticed 
as conversing, at an instant’s notice, with equal 
fluency in English, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Russian and Italian. She was alone ignorant 
of Japanese, and, like most Italians, seemed not 
to know German. 


....John W, Price, the famous restaurant 
keeper, of Philadelphia, who died last week, 
furnished meals to Jenny Lind during her stay 
in that city, thirty-five years or so ago. She pre- 
sented to him a miniature portrait of herself, 
which she had brought from Europe, 


...-Oscar Wilde defines fashion in dress as a 
form of ugliness so unbearable that we have to 
alter it every six months, He remarks that, 
on a Paris fashion-plate he had once seen under 
abonneta note: ‘With this kind of a bonnet 
the mouth is worn slightly open.” 


....-Edmond About was a thick-set, gray- 
haired, and not especially refined-looking man, 
with a manner thoroughly unconventional, and 
exhibiting genuine cordiality. He was a 
brilliant talker. His life was rather a sad one, 


....One of the richest of Portsmouth citizens, 
Mr. Frank Jones, entered on his commercial 
life as a peddler, with a cart that many of his 
townsmen recollect as bearing a legend ‘* Good 
weight, marm,” and a suggestive picture. 


....The agreeable manners of the learned Dr. 
Leopold von Ranke are often spoken of by 
American residents in Berlin. The Professor is 
a great favorite in Berlin society, brilliant, 
epigrammatic, and always good-natured. 


....-Mr. Moody, the evangelist, went home to 
Northfield, Mass., to celebrate his mother’s 
eightieth birthday anniversary, which occurred 
on Thursday last. He is presently going to 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. 


....A monument as a memorial of the late Dr. 
Moffat, the eminent missionary, is to be erected 
at his birthplace, the village of Ormiston, in East 
Lothian, where his birth is recorded in the 
parochial register for 1796. 


..-The Emperor of Germany is said to be 
negotiating for the purchase of the estates which 
were bequeathed to the King of Saxony by the 
late Duke of Brunswick. The price asked is 
said to £350,000. 


...-Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly asserts that Mrs, 
Yseult Dudley is identical with a Mrs. Ryder, 
who tried to ingratiate herself with the Irish 
leagues a while ago, in order to betray them to 
the Government. 


....-Miss Alcott’s indisposition is said to be 
‘Tired out responding to requests for her auto- 
graph.” The boys and girls will not be refused, 
we are sure, so long as the kind authoress can 
lift her hand, 


....The late Colonel Rondaire, of the French 
Army, was the foremost advocate of transform- 
ing the Sahara Desert into an inland sea. It 
was he who converted M. de Lesseps to the 
scheme, 


....Mr. William Henry Hurlbert, formerly 
editor of The World, returned to this city for a 
short visit, by the ‘‘Servia,” last Friday. His 
wife is still in Rome. 


....Sir Arthur Sullivan does most of his writ- 
ing—musical composition, rather—between mid- 
night and sunrise. He selects that time because 
it is so quiet, 


...-Daniel Stewart, of Allegheny City, Penn., 


says he is the oldest brother of General Stewart, 
the hero of Abu Klea and Shebacat Wells. 





L ebbles, 


...-New reading by an avaricious landlord— 
‘*Welcome the coming, bleed the parting guest.” 





.-..-Oh! it’s a snug little island, 
A right little, tight little island ; 
But it seems rather tardy 
In catching E] Mahdi, 
Who lives in the warm little Nile land. 


. .-The thermometer at Savannah, Ga., fell 
to 39 degrees, and it was called a “ blizzard.’ 
The thermometer at Pierre, Dakota, rose to 
zero, and the Peterites congratulated themselves 
on the “‘ January thaw.” 


..»-A Sunday-school teacher asked a little 
girl of her class if she had been baptized. 
“Yes,” said the little girl, ‘‘two times.” ‘* Two 
times! Why, how could that be?” exclaimed 
the teacher. “It didn’t take the first time,” 
said the little girl. 


....T'wo brass bands were banging away, one 
playing well and the other very badly. ‘* What 
is all this, anyway?” asked Brown of Jones, 
‘‘One band seems to be trying to drown the 
sound of the other,” replied Jones. ‘Yes, one 
seems to be & band and the other a contra-band !” 
retorted Brown. 


...-Some odd expressions get into the medi- 
cal journals, In the last New York Medical 
Record a physician mentions that *‘ Dr. Osio lost 
three eyes by panophtbalmitis.” Three-eyed 
medical gentlemen are so scarce in this world 
that the doctor’s mishap takes on the propor- 
tions of a public calamity. 


....A tramp stopped at a house in the sub- 
urbs of Houston, and said to the lady of the 
house: ‘‘ Please give a poor man who is travel- 
ing, and who is far away from home, a trifle to 
help pay bis expenses.” “If you haven’t got 
any money to pay your expenses, why do you 
travel?” she asked, in astonishment, 


....“*G@mawnin, Eph. What am you doin’ 
fur a libin’ dese days?” ‘Me? W’y I’se ’sistant 
sup’intendent ob de bigges’ railroad in dis coun- 
try.” “G’long! You doan’ told me! Golly, 
Eph! What does de ’sistant sup’intenden’ haf to 
do?” ‘Nuthin’ but ’sist de sup’intenden’ when 
he wants to put on his obercoat an’ sich.” 


...'* What’s the reason you didn’t speak to 
Jones when he passed us just now?” ‘He in- 
sulted me the other day.” ‘ Whatdid he say to 
you?” ‘He called me an o!d ass.” ‘Called 
you an old ass! How ridiculous! Why, you 
are not old! You are just in your prime! You 
will not be an old ass for ten or fifteen years 
yet.” 


....A Canadian Episcopal bishop, of Scotch 
birth, was the guest, some time ago, of a certain 
rector in Buffalo. Speaking of his visit, after- 
ward, the old gentleman said: “They were all 
good people, and most kind, I am sure; but do 
you know, my dear, they gave me water to drink 
at the table and upon going to bed, as if I had 
been a horse.” 


...-'*How much for candy?” asked a little 
boy. ‘Six sticks for five cents, eh? Now, 
lem’me see ; six sticks for five cents, five for four 
cents, four for three cents, three for two cents, 
two for one cent, and one for nothing. Ill take 
one stick, mister.” He got it; but the dealer is 
still in a state of bewilderment, and can’t see 
how that can be, 


...-There is a story current of a contempo- 
rary novelist who was so ill that his wife was 
obliged to engage a night nurse, Atl a.m. his 
wife went into his bedroom and found the nurse 
reading. ‘‘ Who gave that woman a book?” she 
asked, in a whisper. ‘‘I, my dear.” ‘“ What 
book?” ‘My last work.” ‘Good gracious!” 
said the wife, with alarm, ‘‘Don’t you know it 
is necessary for her to keep awake?” 


... ‘Now, sir,” said the prosecuting attorney, 
pompously, “you are a railroad man, you say, 
Now, sir, let’s see how much you know about 
your business, sir. What motive, sir, has your 
company for running its trains through the city 
faster than the ordinances decree?” ‘* What 
motive?” ‘Yes, sir; what motive? Come, 
sir!’ ‘Why, locomotive, I should say.” The 
witness was fined for contempt of court, 


....Ex-Senator Buckalew, of Pennsylvania, re 
lates that he once heard the famous Governor 
Ritner calling over the roll of prothonotaries by 
counties in alphabetic order. He had gone 
through the A’s and was among the B’s when an 
impatient man from Center county wanted to 
know how long he would have to wait. ‘‘Zenter 
gounty?” replied the Governor, ‘* Vy, vay down 
at de ent of de list, of gourse, mit de zets.” 


...- Lt was during a murder trial. A witness 
for the defense was on the stand. ‘‘What do 
you intend to prove by this witness?” ‘That 
the prisoner is insane,” replied the attorney. 
** Does the witness know anything about insan- 
ity? Is he an expert?” ‘‘Expert?” repeated 
the lawyer. ‘‘ Well, I should say he was. He 
knows all about insanity. Why, your honor, he 
has been as crazy as a loon for the past ten 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list af “Books of the Week” 
' will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 

for further notice.) 


PARKMAN’S MONTCALM AND 
WOLF.* 





In the work named above, Mr. Parkman 
completes the cycle of American history 
he began many years ago to trace. His 
first volume revealed an acquaintance 
with the subject in detail, a command 
of its wider relations, and a wealth of his- 
toric ability which placed him at once in 
the front rank of American authors and put 
him in something like undisputed possession 
of this particular field. 

The subject he had to explore has an 
immense advantage in moral weight and 
permanent historic result over that to which 
Mr. Prescott devoted himself. With every 
natural advantage of priority in possession, 
in the resources of the country and people 
it had to deal with, the Spanish occupation 
in North America soon exhausted itself, and 
entered on a declining career which has 
left little of permanent significance behind 
it, and nothing that could be nursed into a 
future. The history of Spain, in this hemis- 
phere, has closely followed its fortunes on 
the continent of Europe. In the first 
years of the Council of Trent, its representa- 
tives in that body were distinguished for 
freedom and independence. These quali- 
ties in her prelates indicated that the age 
had not passed when the Spanish people 
stood at the head of the world. But they 
were destined to be effaced by the use they 
permitted to be made of them against them- 
selves. Spain fell in Europe under the 
home policy of the Inquisition and under 
the cruelties she practiced in the low coun- 
tries; and much the same influences which 
dimmed her star in European affairs, 
doomed her American domination to decay 

in political and moral insignificance. Of 
the 12,000,000 now inhabiting Mexico, not 
more than 3,000,000 have Spanish blood in 
their veins. The aboriginal dialects con- 
tinue to be spoken by more than 9,000,000. 
The vast superiority of France to Spain in 
assimilative and formative power is seen 
in the persistence of the French type in 
Canada. According to Mr. T. O'Neill Rus- 
sell, in the English Month for January, the 
permanence of this original French im- 
press on the language and the race, in spite 
of the 125 years of vigorous attempts to 
Anglicanize, is likely to continue. 

The history of France in America is not 
free from the same influences which ruined 
the Spanish domination. Mr. Parkman is 
not the first to perceive that her colonies sank 
at last under the loads and limitations which 
Ultramontane advisers at Versailles doomed 
them to carry. He shows, among other 
striking points, that this policy prevented 
the growgh of these colonies at a time when 
it would have been easy to people the wil- 
derness with Huguenots, and left Canada, 
in 1754, able to show only about 55,000 in- 
habitants, with enough more in Acadia and 
Louisiana to bring up the total to 80,000, 
against atotalin the English colonies of 
1,160,000. Mr. Parkman remarks, on this 
point, in his intense way (p. 21): 

“Itcannot be said too often that, in mahing 
Canada a citadel of the state religion, a holy of 
holies of exclusive Roman Catholic orthodoxy, 
the clerical monitors of the Crown robbed their 
country of a trans-Atlantic empire. New France 
could not grow with a priest on guard at the 
gate, to let in none but such es pleased him... . 
It needed no effort of the King to people his 
waste domain, not with ten thousand peasants, 
but with twenty times ten thousand Frenchmen 
of every station, the most industrious, most in- 
structed, most disciplined by adversity and 
capable of self-rule the country could boast. 
While La Galissoniére was asking for colonists, 
the agents of the Crown, set on by priestly fanat- 
icism, . . . were pouring volleys of musketry on 
Huguenot congregations... . and reviving» 
in short, the dragonades. Now, asin the past cen- 
tury, many of the victims escaped to the British 
colonies, and became a part of them. The 
Huguenots would have hailed as a boon the per- 
mission to emigrate... . It would have set 
bounds to English colonization, and changed 
the face of the continent. The opportunity was 
spurned, The dominant Church clung to its 
policy of rule and ruin. France built its best 
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colony on the principle of exclusion, and failed. 
England reversed the system, and succeeded.” 


And yet in the wide cycle of historic 
works through which Mr. Parkman has 
traced the career of the French in their 
American colonies, he has not been an un- 
sympathetic historian. He bestows gen- 
erously the meeds of praise, and often in 
such glowing terms as to open his earlier 
work to the charge not infrequently whis- 
pered of an excessive appreciation ,for the 
French Jesuit missionaries. 

If any vindication from this suspicion 
was needed it might be found in the 
breadth of his plan as we have it completed 
in these two last volumes. In these volumes 
the history rises from local, and even con- 
tinental, relations to a wide philosophic 
survey. It is brought into place in the 
century and shown in its connection 
with the great struggle of the Seven Years’ 
War—a conflict which has less interest for 
us than it had for our fathers, only because 
the great catastrophe of the French Revo- 
lution lies between us and it. 

Just what this contest meant and what 
depended on it we now see more distinctly 
perhaps than any actor in it, the Earl of 
Chatham alone accepted. Heat and pas- 
sion enough went into it everywhere. But, 
while to Frederick the Great it was but 
little more than a question of dynasty, and 
to France a struggle for power in the 
European system, Lord Chatham looked on 
it with his truer eye as a contest for the 
command of the sea and of the commerce 
of the world. The English people, both at 
home in the British islands, and in the 
American colonies, were greatly in advance 
of the French in their conception of what 
was at issue. It wasthe art of Chatham, 
and a grand achievement of his genius, that 
he laid open these views to the nation on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and by doing so 
roused them to the great effort which 
ended in making Great Britain the mis- 
tress of the sea and the foremost power on 
the globe. 

The portrayal of Chatham, or of Pitt as 
he then was, andas he is more accurately 
named by this author, in Chapter XVIII, 
is one of the most powerful and vivid 
products of his powerful and vivid pen, 
especially in its contrast and correlation 
with his great and admiring contemporary, 
Frederick of Prussia. 

The first volume opens with a luminous 
review of the situation, of the position, re- 
sources and arms of the combatants, and of 
the moral and political signincance of the 
coming struggle. The history proper be- 
gins with de Bienville, and is traced from 
one point to another as it spreads, until, 
notwithstanding the growth and consolida- 
tion of the English colonies on the sea- 
board, the French claim to the continent 
seemed in a fair way to be substantiated by 
an unbroken and invincible line of military 
and colonial occupation along the Great 
Lakes, through the valley of the Ohio and 
down the Mississippi, to the secure base at 
New Orleans. 

The story shifts back and forth from 
Acadia to the West, from Oswego to Fort 
Duquesne, to Braddock’s defeat, which is 
enlivened by the fine picture of Washing- 
ton as he moved on that fatal ground, and 
came forth unharmed in person and in rep- 
utation. Hence again to Louisbourg, 
whence it returns to Champlain and Ticon- 
deroga in time to find Montcalm there, to 
describe how he came, and to give the de- 
tails of the exploit of military poltroonery 
which fixed Lord Abercrombie in the 
New England vernacular as ‘ Nabby 
Cromby.” 

From this the way is open in the last vol- 
ume to the campaign against Quebec, the 
crowning achievement of these volumes, as 
it is of the entire history, to the loss of 
Canada and to the conclusion of the Seven 
Years’ War by the peace of Paris. 

As we have already intimated Mr. Park- 
man espouses the English side of the his- 
tory. The French side is ever greater to 
him in possibilities lost than in what was 
actually achieved. The French use of the 
Savages, and the blind eye they were too 
often willing to turnon their atrocities is 
once more asserted in these chapters, and 
with little or no softening of the traditional 
opinion. 

Montcalm has in him a sympathetic and 
admiring historian, who gives us glimpses 





of this high spirit beating himself against the 
bars of the Canadian cage that pleased him 
so little, while he sighed for the release 
whieh never came but with death, from the 
country ‘‘where all the knaves grow rich and 
honest men are ruined.” His honor, also, as 
a soldier rests safely in the hands of the 
American author, who, with infinite pains, 
follows M. Vandreuil into every retreat and 
subterfuge of his malignant mendacity. As 
a piece of military description, this account 
of the movements on both sides stands un- 
surpassed. The rugged features of the 
shore, the giant cleft of the Montmorency, 
the great breadth of the river, its capes and 
beetling cliffs, and the wind-swept expanse 
of the Hights of Abraham, with the 
rounding ridge that hides them from the 
gray citadel of the North, come into his 
chapters at the touch of his pen, and form 
a theater of war, dominated by the still 
more fascinating personality of the two 
commanders, who both, as they stand in 
these pages, affect the reader as they must 
have affected the men they led. 

We have spoken of this work as the 
evolution of a great movement in the polit- 
cal history of Europe which made Great 
Britain the master-nation of the world, 
The events which covered her for the time 
with glory, led inthe event to the greatest 
loss she ever sustained in the revolt of the 
thirteen colonies. 

It did not escape the far-seeing minds of 
the day that, in driving France from Can- 
ada, the English Government weakened the 
bond of dependence which held the colo- 
nies to the mother country. Nor has 
this fact escaped Mr. Parkman, who justly 
observes that England’s interest in the ex- 
pulsion of the French was really less than 
the then only potential and unrecognized 
interest which humanity had that the way 
should be cleared for the Union of the 
States and the passing of the control of the 
continent into their hands. 

Like his other volumes, these are written 
in a style which leaves little to the reader 
but to appropriate and to enjoy. No man 
ever steered wider of dullness in his gener- 
alizations, nor was able to put so many de- 
tails onto one page without confusion. The 
general brilliancy of the style is occasion- 
ally relieved by a touch of humor, as 
when, describing the gay carriages the 
Virginians imported from England, he ob- 
serves that they were soon dulled by Vir- 
ginia dust and Negro care. 

The only actor in the history who gets 
hard measure in these volumes is New 
England, whose qualities few of the Har- 
vard historians since Mr. Palfrey’s day seem 
to appreciate. Certainly it is more bril- 
liant as an epigram than as a fact to assert 
that the life of the people there was so re- 
stricted that the making of money was the 
only resource left to employ the energies of 
the people. 

It has struck us, also, that if New Eng- 
land was what Mr. Parkham implies in 
some of his brilliant paragraphs, there is 
little to choose between it and the priest- 
ridden and ecclesiastically governed French 
colony of Canada, and that the theory an- 
nounced by himself, to explain the failure 
of the one and the success of the other, 
loses its point. " 

The work is illustrated with numerous 
excellent maps, and well manufactured by 
the Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. 

Seccecenteticceinaes tain Ades mao 

...-Among the Leonard Scott_republications 
of the British Reviews (1104 Walnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia), Shakespeariana for January and the 
number for February are unusually full, even for 
that enterprising monthly. The first contains 
a review of Mary Anderson’s “Juliet,” by the 
Earl of Lytton; a valuable paper on ‘‘Shakes- 
peare and Bacon,” by Henry Hooper, of Cin- 
cinnati, together with much other matter both 
of recent and of permanent interest. The Feb- 
ruary number concludes Prof. T. W. Hunt’s 
(Princeton) paper on the Continental Criticism 
of Shakespeare, and, in addition to the interest- 
ing editorial matter, contains a paper by Eleanor 
R, Larrison on “Two Conjugal Scenes in Shakes- 
peare” ; a paper on Nicholas Rowe in continua- 
tion of those on ‘‘ The Editors of Shakespeare,” 
by J. Parker Norris ; the comparison of ‘‘Shakes- 
pearean and Greek Tragedy,” by Wm. Leighton, 
Jr.; and ‘‘The’Bible and Elizabethan Poets,” 
by Henry Arthur Jones, The Nineteenth 
Century for January, prints for its contents a 
paper on “Cwsarism,” by Earl Cowper; on 
‘The New Reform,” by J. O’Conner Power, M. 
P.; “ Will Russia Conquer India?” by the great 
traveler Arminius Vambéry; “The Centenary 








of The Times,” by W. F. Rae; “Chas. Lamb 
and George Wither,” by A. ©. Swinburne; 
* Cycling and Cyclists,” by the Viscount Bary ; 
* The Savage,” by Max Muller; ‘Religion and 
the Stage,” by H. A. Jones, author of “Saints 
and Sinners” ; ‘‘Confessions of an Eton Mas- 
ter,” by H. 8. Salt; and “The Navy and Ad- 
miralty,” by Sir R. Spencer Robinson, K. ©. B. 
————Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, as is- 
sued by the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., re- 
tains its old form and has not been put into the 
reduced size and altered style of the other Brit- 
ish Reviews. The number for January comes 
out in good time, as usual, and with its table of 
contents diversified with literature in various 
styles, grave and gay, historical, speculative, 
political, poetic, and romantic. 

-»«.The last Bibliotheca Sacra, for January, 
opens with forty pages on ‘‘Mormonism,” by 
the Rev. Delavan A. Leonard, a resident of Salt 
Lake City, who discusses the subject point by 
point, with a full exposition of the Mormon 
theology, ecclesiastical organization, and gener- 
al system, in as elementary a style as if it had 
never been done before, and so fully that it need 
never be done again. Professor Scott, of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, gives some glimpses 
of the religious condition of Germany. Prof, 
Henry N. Day writes on “The Present State of 
Logical Science” with knowledge and point. No 
one is so well fitted as President Angell te dis- 
cuss “The Diplomatic Relations of the Western 
Powers to China and Japan.” The Rev. Henry 
W. Lathe’s discussion of “‘The Attitude of the 
Historic Creeds toward Heresy” is a laborious 
misconception of the question, The nature of 
a creed is to define, No one questions that; but 
how have the historic Churches used their his- 
toric creeds and definitions? Prof. James King, 
of Newton, Mass., concludes the number with 
‘*A Plea for Liberal Education.” We cannot 
speak as highly as we could wish of the notices 
of recent theological books, Reuss’s ‘‘ History 
of the Sacred Scriptures of the New Testament,” 
receives very inadequate treatment for a Quar- 
terly Review. Besides, there is no such differ 
ence between Westcott and Reuss as to the facta 
of the history, nor as to hermeneutical methods, 
Terry's biblical ‘‘ Hermeneutics,” Schaff’s ‘*‘ Com- 
panion to the Greek History and the English 
Version,” and the new “Funk & Wagnalls 
American edition of Meyer,” deserve more 
scholarly exposition at the hands of a Quarterly 
Review which has held the first position in thee- 
logical scholarship. Per contra—Dr. Thos, 
Laurie raises a number cf good points as to 
Lenormant’s handling of the ‘‘Cuneiform In- 
scriptions and the Deluge,” and President Fair- 
child in a note abandons the hope of making 
anything out of the Solomon Spaulding origin 
of the Book of Mormon. The Review of Cur- 
rent Periodical Literature, American, English, 
French and German, is an excellent feature. 


....The January number of Hebraica is one 
of the best it hasissued. Prof. C. H. Toy con- 
tributes a paper on the ‘‘Massoretic Vowel- 
System,” not as a final settlement of the matter, 
but as embodying his own teaching and hoping 
to elicit discussion; Paul Haupt furnishes an 
article on ‘Assyrian Phonology,” with special 
reference to Hebrew; Prof. Francis Brown has 
‘* Assyriological Notes”; Prof. John P. Peters 
presents ‘‘ Miscellaneous Notes,” including « 
hitherto unnoticed peculiar arrangement of 
Isaiah iii, 18—23, (the mention of which made 
quite a little stir at the last meeting of the So- 
ciety of Biblical Exegesis and Literature) with 
further remarks on the New York Nebuchad+ 
nezzar cylinder, The bibliography is also a val- 
uable feature. e 

«.»»-Dr, Deems’s  bi-monthly,. Christian 
Thought, for January and February contains 
three good and sensible papers, by Herrick 
Johnson, on “‘ Philosophical Topics and the Pul- 
pit”; ‘Great Believers,” by Charles A, Stock- 
ton, M.D., of Newark, and on “Agnosticism,” 
by the Rev, Alexander Mackay-Smith of this 
city, Edward J. Hamilton, D.D., Professor of 
Mental Science, in Hamilton College, opens in 
the leading article with a confused and semi- 
digested paper on “A New Basis for the Phi- 
losophy of Conviction.” What is the philoso- 
phy of conviction, and how does it differ 
from the ordinary philosophy of knowledge? 
Certainly Dr. Hamilton leaves us unabie to de- 
cide whether he has anything new on his hook 
or has only caught a synonym, and a poor one 
at that. He says that Kant’s term for what he 
has in mind is Zrkenntniss, cognition, and in 
his paper he uses the word in the sense of 
knowledge or of practical belief. So far as 
we can see the one half of his titular new basis 
is achieved by shifting his definition from @ 
word to ite synonym, The other half lies in the 
discovery that the copulative verb carries with 
it, in the positive form, an affirmation of ex 
istencé, and in the negative of non-existence, 
so that the world is to be revolutionized by this 


thought of an object with the ides of ite ex- 
istence or with its non-existence; from all of 
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thought.” The ‘ebeieitihee eeieetianee of 
this essay, in its lucid intervals, to the kind of 
thinking and writing which is known as the 
** Clark Foreign Library” English, leads us to 
suspect that our author has caught his philos- 
ophy in the perilous form of German trans- 
lations, When these fitful ghosts fail him he 
tumbles into empty intumescence. 


..No Theological Review published in this 
country can boast such a broad basis of edito- 
rial support as The Presbylerian, which is pub- 
lished by an association composed of representa- 
tives of six Prespyterian theological seminaries 
in the United States, who associated with 
them in the editorship, besides Dr, Chambers of 
this city, Dr. Flint, of the Scotch Kirk, Dr. Cal- 
derwood, of the United Presbyterians, Dr. Cros- 
kery, of the Irish Church, and Dr. Cavan, of the 
Presbyterian Church of Canada. It has now 
completed its fifth year, and, in the opening num- 
ber of Vol. VI, starts off with a new attraction in 
the line of ‘short, crisp, and spicy articles on 
practical and literary themes.” ‘They are not, 
however, in such a proportion in this number as to 
lower in any perceptible degree its scholarly tone. 
Dr. T. W. Chambers takes his place at the head of 
the column with the leading article on *‘ The Bel- 
gic Confessions an4 its Author,” a paper of very 
great interest, and all the better for its free and 
liberal tone. Dr. H, J. Van Dyke discusses at 
length “the Scripture Warrant for the Baptism 
of Infants. The Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, 
D.D,, hasa brief paper on “The Double Func- 
tion of Music in the Church.” Prof. Roberts 
Watts delivers a crushing blow at “Agnosticism,” 
and Prof, Calderwood calls atiention to the 
“Risks and Responsibilities of Specialism,” 
Professor Briggs publishes the full text of an 
important hitherto unpublished document in the 
British Museum, a letter from Thomas Cart- 
wright, the father of English Presbyterianism, 
to his sister-in-law, to dissuade her from Brown- 
ism. The document has been seen and quoted 
before as by Dr. Dexter, though it now appears 
first in print. ‘This letter shows the distinction 
between the two wings of the Independents, as 
to the relation of Church and State, and that 
Cartwright believed in an ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment. The editorial notes and book re- 
views of the number are full. During the past 
year no less than 238 different books have been 
reviewed in this quarterly by thirty-five differ- 
ent reviewers, most of them specialists. In the 
notice of William Wright's “‘ Bmpire of the Hit- 
tites,” Prof. Isaac H, Hall speaks out more 
fully than we have ventured to in our notice of 
the same work concerning Dr. Wright's extraor- 
dinary silence as to Dr. William Hayes Ward's 
work op the Hamath inscriptions, Professor 
Hall does not hesitate to say that the subject 
matter of Dr, Wright's book can be found put 
together in much better shape in the article 
under ‘ Hittites,” contributed by Dr. Ward to 
the Schaff-Herzog Cyclopedia, 


The Reformed Quarterly is doing good 
work under the direction of Dr. Thos, G. Apple 
and Dr, John M. Titzel, The January number 
contains a full table of interesting papers on 
varions subjects, among which we have only 
space to namethat by Prof. F. A Gast, on “The 
Pre-Semitic Babylonians,” a happy and fresh 
subject, so faras the public are concerned, but as 
to which the researches of Lenormant, Rawlinson, 
Schrader, Delitzsch, Hommel, Sayce, and others, 
have already collected so much positive informa- 
tion, have advanced the subject so much beyond 
the primary stage, that it is high time for scholars 
to take the public into their confidence and let 
them know, by intelligent and thoroughly studied 
articles like this, what progress has been made, 
and what further extension is likely to be given 
to our knowledge on these recondite subjects. 


..The Southern Presbyterian Review car- 
ries out to its readers, in the first number of 
this year, the entire text of “ Professor Wood- 
row'’s Speech before the Synod of South Caro- 
lina,’’ with the text of the remarks by other 
members interjected in the course of its deliy- 
ery. It is an extremely interesting and forcible 
paper, and will be likely to give the number a 
wide circulation. Among the other numbers 
are papers on “ The Scotch Covenanters,” by the 
Rev. E. O. Frierson ; ‘The Six Days,” by the 
Rev. John Miller, of Princeton ; “ Our Foreign 
Missionary Policy,” by Dr. A, C. Hopkins, of 
Charlestown, W. Va.; ‘‘ The Attention the Bible 
has Received,” by Prof. J. Boyce, Theological 
Seminary, Due West, 8. C.; “The Self-evi- 
dencing Light of the Bible,” by the Rev. A. R. 
Cocke, Austin, Texas, and on the very important 
practical question of ‘‘ Co-operation in the For- 
eign Mission Field,” by Dr. M. H. Houston, of 
Baltimore. The plain spoken candor and gentle 
spirit which the Rev. R. C. Reed uses in address- 
ing his brethren on “The Southern Presbyterian 
Church and the Freedman,” leads us to the wel- 
come conclusion that, if Southern men will 
speak and write in this way, little remains for 
outsiders to do, 


«+«e The Christian Quarterly for January, 
edited by E. W. Herndon (Columbia, Mo.) is 
especially strong in practical matter for the 
denomination. We notice a paper on “Our 
Relation to Other Religious Bodies,” by A. B. 





Chamberlain and another discussion of the 
raison detre,and general aim and work of 
Christian Churches by J.T. Toof, under the 
heading ** What is Our Plea?” 


... Dr. Baumes serves the Baptist churches 
well by keeping up The Baptist Quarterly to a 
high standard. The contributions to the Janu- 
ary number are all of a high character. We 
notice among them a paper by John T. Perry, 
Esq., “In the Footsteps of Whitefield,” made 
delightful by reminiscences of his closing hours 
and moments. Dr. Henry 8. Burrage gives new 
proof of his thorough acquaintance with the 
early Baptist history of Germany in ‘*‘ An Apos- 
tle of the Ana-Baptists,” viz., John Denck, born 
about 1495 in Bavaria, died suddenly and ob- 
scurely at Basel, after having stood in the period 
from 1525 to 1530 at the head of the anti-Luther- 
an party among the Protestants, and been known 
as Bucer called him, for “ the Baptist pope.” Dr. 
Burrage has hunted up the very rare books 
which contain the facts of his history and show 
what he believed. A full analysis of his con- 
fission at Nuremberg is given, and its radical 
differences with Luther lie in points as to which 
the O:1thodox Churches of the present day are 
not sensitive, 


..The Universalist Quarterly for January 
opens with No. I of a series by Harriet M. Snell, 
on,‘ The Origin of the Concept ef God.” The 
Rey. 8. 8. Hebberd attacks ‘‘The New Ortho- 
doxy,” from a conservative point of view. The 
difficulty with his paper is that it does not rec- 
ognize the transitional and tentative condition 
of the speculation he assails, It has not yet 
emerged from the critical stage, and is in a con- 
dition which leaves Mr. Hebberd to waste his 
challenge against a field buzzing with people 
trying to ascertain who and where they are and 
who and where everybody else is. Dr. J. W. 
Hanson publishes Part II of his vigorous reply 
to the critics of his revision of the New Testa- 
ment, ‘*The New Covenant.”” The Hon, Latim- 
er W. Ballou discusses ‘‘ The Doctrine of the 
Resurrection.” Dr, Tucker's “Philosophy of 
Criminal Law” would be stronger if he gave 
more consideration to the interest the pub- 
lic have that the criminal be punished, 
His short and easy method against cap- 
ital executions, for example, is, that punishment 
is remedial, the death penalty leaves no room 
for remedial agencies, and is, therefore, unlaw- 
ful. Non constat, On his own narrow premises, 
the remedial and disciplinary influence of law 
and penalty, concerns society at large. As the 
Scotch judge said to the horse thief: ‘‘ You are 
not hanged to cure you of stealing horses; but 
that other men may not steal them.” The disci- 
plinary scope of punishment reaches further 
than to the than who receives it, or no punish- 
ment could be defended. What right has socie- 
ty to inflict punishment on B, for his own good? 
If the benefit of the proposed penalty is to ter- 
minate in b, then B ought to be at liberty to 
say whether he will receive it or not. He is pun- 
ished as a member of society, in the name of so- 
ciety, for the good of society, and with a degree 
of severity which the experience of society, mod- 
ified by its sense of justice and humanity, has 
found to be best. There is something of a simi- 
lar fallacy in the Rev. Varnum Lincoln’s paper 
on “Judgment under Christ Remedial.” The 
other numbers are ‘The Incipiency of the 
French Revolution,” by the Rev. George H. Em- 
erson, and ‘Critical and Exegetical Notes on 
Certain Controverted Texts,” by O. D. Miller, 
D.D. 


.. The Homilelic Review, edited by the Rev. 
I. K. Funk, D. D., is a monthly magazine de- 
voted to religious thought and to the discussion 
of practical issues, but whose main point is the 
interests and literature of the pulpit. The num- 
ber for February contains in the ‘* Review Sec- 
tion” 


<a on Ministerial Education,” No. II, 
by Henry J, Van Dyke, D. D.; “Our Criminals and 
Christianity,” No, Il, by Secretary W. M. F. Round; 
“Reminiscences of Neander,” No. I, by Philip 
Schaff, D. D.; “ A Symposium on Romans,” No, IV, 
by Talbot W. Chambers, D. D.; “Conditions of 
Pulpit Power,” No. II., by Prof. William Cleaver 
Wilkinson; “Dr. Pusey’s Commentaries, by How- 
ard Crosby, D. D.; “ Leaves from a Preacher’s Note- 
Book,” No. IL, by Arthur T. Pierson, D. D.; “The 
First Frost,” by John D. Sherwood, 


In the “‘Sermonic Section” : 


“The Dignity of Christ,” by A. J. F. Behrends, 
D. D.; “The Twe Reckonings,” by John Addison 
Crockett, 8. T. B.; “ Christ’s Epistles,” by the Rev. 
David Winters; ‘‘A Ministry of Power a Want of 
the Times,” by the Rev. W. Townsend; “ Looking 
Unto Jesus,” by Francis L. Patton, D. D.; “The 
doy of Salvation,” by R. 8. MacArthur, D. D.; 
** Power with God,” by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, 
Other articles are : 


“The Prayer-Meeting Service,” by L.; “The 
Missionary Field,” by Arthur T. Pierson, D. D.; 
“Themes and Texts of Recent Leading Sermons”; 
“Suggestive Themes”; * Illustration of Themes,” 
by James M. Ludiow, D. D.; “The Praise Service,” 
No. L, by Chas. 8. Robinson, D. D. 


The “ Editorial Section ” contains : 


“Hints at the Meaning of Texts,” “Sermonic 
Criticism,” “ Preachers Exchanging Views,” “ Liv- 
ing Issues for Pulpit Treatment,” “ Editorial Notes,” 


Prof. J. H. W. Stuckenberg closes the number 
with a paper on “‘Current Religious Thought of 
Continental Europe. 


.. With the new editor, the Methodist Review 
takes on a new dress, The bold old cover, dif- 
ferent from any other Review under the sun, 
fades down into a conventional drab colored 
propriety, indistinguishable from the rest. The 
contents remain vigorous and spicy as of old, 
though Dr. Wheedon’s editorial abilities are pos- 
sessed by few men anywhere. Dr. Ridgaway 
opens with a brilliant and loving memoir of the 
late Bishop Simpson ‘Constitutional Law in the 
Methodist Church,” is discussed by Dr. Joseph 
Pullman ; the Rev. E. M. Chesney, Ph.D., writes 
on “Christian Education.” The editor, Dr. 
Curry, devotes his pen to a comprehensive and 
fair-minded exposition of the texts relating to 
“Christ Preaching to the Spirits in Prison.” 
There is a special timeliness in the closing paper 
on the ‘‘Ethnography of Northern and Central 
Africa,” by Dr. Richard Wheatley. The depart- 
ment of Editorial Miscellany appears in a some- 
what new arrangement, but the vigorous re- 
views of current topics, current literature, and 
all sorts of matter from all sorts of places is 
maintained on the old plane. The Quarterly 
Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
deals another blow at poor Mr. Cable for the 
treason of his ‘ Freedman’s Case in Equity.” 
For good, sound, “ mouth-filling” epithets 
there is nothing like the indignation of the pro- 
phetic soul ; and however Mr. Cable may fare at 
the hands of his secular critics, he will require 
a very keenly good-natured sense of humor to 
keep on good terms with his Methodist South 
critics—Professor Woodward on ‘The Freed- 
man’s Case in Reality,” and the editors whose 
supplementary peppering runs on in this style: 
‘Millions of people recently enslaved and de- 
graded in intelligence (to say nothing of moral 
status) were freed for the malignant purpose of 
enslaving, politically, three times as many, in- 
comparably superior in all the qualities which 
are essential in wise government.” The re- 
maining articles in the number are cool and 
sober enough. 


.. The New Jerusalem Magazine gives its 
readers a finished and thoughtful number for 
January, with this table of contents : 

* The New Church in Schools,” by Frank Sewa!l; 
** His Castle” (poetry), by Ernest W. Shurtleff; 
“The Church and Civilization,” II, by Edwin Gould ; 
“One Person,” by Benjamin Worcester; “In Me- 
moriam.—Cyrus Scammon”; “ Overcoming our 
Enemies,” by Ella F. Mosby ; ** Swedenborg Studies,” 
Book Notices, Notes on the New Church, and on the 
Religious World. 





.. The American Church Review, edited by 
the Rev. Henry Mason Baum, is the handsomest 
Review published in this country, and we re- 
member nothing to surpass its rich, open type 
and fine execution anywhere. We do, however, 
reyret the blue cover in which it formerly came 
to our table. The January number is sumptu- 
ous and full, with many strong papers, among 
which we name as having special interest for us: 
‘* Herbert Spencer's Plea for Religion,” by the 
Rev. Geo. C. Foley; ‘*The Present Position of 
the Italian Catholic Church,” by Dr. R. J. Nevin 
of Rome. The two concluding papers in rejoin- 
der to Monsignor Capel, by Dr. John Henry 
Hopkins and Dr. John Fulton, keep up the war 
against that troublesome and adroit prelate 
with some prospect of driving him into the 
wilderness. The Church Eclectic for Feb- 
ruary (W. T. Gibson, editor, Utica, New York), 
mounts to the top on the High Church line, 
with a letter from the late Dr. Ewer in com- 
mendation and exposition of ‘* Eucharistic Ado- 
ration.” Itcontains nothing “ higher” than this, 
and not much that is ‘‘ lower,” as may be seen 
from the tabie of contents which we print here- 
with, promising that we make no account of 
the attempt to identify Mt. Hor with Mt. Sinui: 

Union of Divergent Lines in the American Suc- 
cession,” by the Rev. W. J. Seabury, D. D.; ** Evo- 
lution and Agnosticism,” by Dr. Macaulay; “ The 
Foundation of Duty,” by the Rev. Edward Liver- 
more; * Letter on Eucharistic Adoration,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Ewer; “The 36th Article and Catholic 
Doctrine” (Church Times); “ Pews and Free Seats,” 
by Archdeacon Nevill ; ‘The Christians of Egypt,” 
by the Rev. G. B. Howard; “The Patriarchate of 
Canterbury ” (Church Review); “*Co-operation with 
the Secta” (Church Times); “Clerical Jealousy of 
Lay Work” (Church Times); “Identification of Mt. 
Sinai with Mt. Hor” (Morning Post); “ Miscellany,” 
“Correspondence,” ‘“Churchwork,” “ Literary 
Notes,” ** Summaries, Foreign, 105¢; Home.” 





....We have received from the Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. the authorized American 
edition of The Edinburgh Review for January, 
in the superb form and style of the fac simile re- 
production. The Catholic World for March 
is at hand. ‘We have also the Journal of 
Social Science, containing the transactions of 
the American Association ; Number XIX, and 
Part I of the Saratoga papers of 1884. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) From the same publish- 
ers we have Vul. I, No. 1 and No. 2 of the Papers 
of the American Historical Association ; No. 1 
containing the Report by Prof. H. B. Adams, Sec- 
retary, of the Organization and the Proceedings 
at the first public meeting of the Association, 














* Queries and Answers.” 


taining the paper read at the same meeting, by 
the President, the Hon. A.D. White, on *‘ Studies 
in General History, and the History of Civiliza- 
tion.” ; 


....Ex-President Hill writes always with a de- 
lightful pen, and never more so than in the 
January number of the Unitarian Review, on 
“The Fourth Gospel.” Prof. C. C. Everett 
opens the number with a paper on “‘ Dorner and 
the New Theology,” which, with all its intelli- 
gent critical grasp, is perhaps too much disposed 
to exaggerate the Hegelian and philosophizing 
element of Dorner’s theology. The other num- 
bers are: ‘*The Future of Religion,” by the 
Rev. John W. Chadwick, and “Is Religion vs. 
Righteousness?” by the Rev. George Batcheler, 
concluding with editorial notes and book re- 
views. 


....We have already spoken at length of one 
of the number in the contents of the last New 
Englander. As a whole, it contains an unusual 
amount of valuable, readable and good matter, 
especially in the paper on ‘Parsifal at Bay- 
reuth,” by Marion Wilcox, which is done with a 
light and bright touch, and with sufficient depth. 
President Bascom contributes a paper, rich in 
progressive thought, on ‘‘ Inspiration,” in which 
he goes to the bottom of the subject in an at- 
tempt to analyze the subjective elements of in- 
spiration. He takes a position as far as possible 
from the Emmons doctrine that, in the biblical 
writers, ‘‘The natural faculties of the sacred 
penmen were superseded, and God spoke direct- 
ly to their minds.” President Bascom’s view may 
be gathered from his remark, ‘* That view of in- 
spiration which makes it of the nature of spiritual 
genius—the clear mind, acted on intensely within 
itself and without itself, profoundly stirred in its 
own powers and broadly illuminated by the light 
of events—best accords with the fects offered by 
the Scriptures themselves,” The article on ‘‘The 
Old Academies” we are glad to see. Education 
has more at stake in them by many degrees than 
even the intelligent public suppose, and we hope 
that ‘‘No. I,” at the head of Dr. Allen’s paper, 
means that the subject is}to be exploited in the 
New Englander in a worthy manner. We are 
also glad to notice that, with the January num- 
ber, the New Englander returns to its former 
practice, and makes a place for the notice of cur- 
rent affairs under heads appropriate to them. 
The present number contains a full account of 
the changes in the course of study at Yale, which 
were put into operation at the beginning of this 
academic year. 


..Our reviewer, in noticing under the 
date of January 22d, the recently published 
Life of Rev. William Otterbein, the founder of 
the United Brethren, fell into error in speaking 
of him as having been expelled from the Synod 
of the Reformed German Church. It does not 
appear that he was expelled, and our reviewer 
had no intention of intimating that there was 
a rupture of relations which reflected in any way 
on the character of this saintly man. We are 
glad to make this correction, especially as it 
leaves the matter in a position which is more 
creditable to Otterbein as well as to his early 
associates in the German Reformed Church, 
with whom, as we understand the matter, his 
main differences applied to lay preaching and 
revivals. 


....The Rev. Joseph A. Seiss, D.D., LL.D. 
has published a new and enlarged edition of his 
extraordinary delusion, The Gospel in the Stars 
or, Primeval Astronomy. (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.) His faith in the Pyramidal Religion sur- 
vives the fatal blows it has received from Presi- 
dent Barnard, Mr. Petrie, and others. We have 
nothing to add to what we have already said of 
this book, as to which our criticism is that, like 
the Piazzi Smith delusion, it isin web and woof 
fanciful and illusive. 
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Religions Intslligence, 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN GERMAN Y. 


We publishedin our report of the Copen- 
hagen Conference of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance the startling utterances of Professor 
Christlieb in his paper regarding the relig- 
ious condition of Germany. Many of the 
statements made were truly alarming. But 
with all the infidelity and atheism which 
is so rife in Germany, there is much spirit- 
ual earnestness and missionary activity. 
Among other things may be mentioned a 
movement in city mission work in Berlin. 

At the head of the organization is the 
well-known court preacher, Dr. Adolph 
Sticker. With him are associated his col- 
leagues, the court preachers Kigel and 
Frommel, and in the ranks are hundreds of 
active and earnest Christians, The work 
has become aggressive and successful. 
One department of operations has been 
house to house visitation, selected agents 
being sent to the homes of the people. 
Three years ago # new move was 
made in the organization of a corps 
of sermon venders, who, on Sunday, 
offer at a nominal price, a neatly printed 

sermon to those who cannot or will not go 
to church to hear one. These Gospel mes- 
sengers go to the Droschken drivers, the 
railroad and post-office people, the restaur- 
ant servants—in short, to all those who, for 
any reason, do not go tochurch. On the 
first Sunday only about 600 sermons were 
distributed in this manner; but now the 
Publication House of the City Mission 
issues 40,000 copies every week. The work 
has proved immensely successful; and the 
anxiety with which the coming of the ser- 
mon is awaited almost everywhere on Sun- 
day morning, shows that Berlin has at bot- 
tom a good, religious foundation, The 
selling is done by any persons willing to 
aid in the cause, young or old, male or fe- 
male, rich or poor, high or low. Thous- 
ands and thousands in Berlin, who were 
heretofore asleep to their faith, now every 
Sunday read a sermon, and thousands have 
testified of the great good this movement has 
achieved. The sermons are those of the 
leading evangelical preachers of Germany, 
Frommel, Ahlfeld, Kigel, Harms, Hof- 
acker, as also of Luther. The pamphlet 
contains not only a sermon, but also selec- 
tions from the Bible and one or more of 
the best of hymns. The last mentioned 
feature seems especially to have endeared 
the work to the heart of the Berlin people. 

In many ways it is plainly seen that the 
work has been effective for good. We 
speuk of it merely as a representative of 
many such movements, which are serving 
to keep alive Christian faith and to make 
evangelical religion the ruling power in the 
popular life, 

The forces of good and of evil are at this 
time in earnest conflict in the German Em- 
pire. In some respects the view given of 
the national life isa darkone. The figures 
arrayed in von Oettingen’s Moraletatistik, 
some of which are cited in an article in the 
last number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, com- 
mand serious thought. The military suc- 
cesses gained and the advances made in 
political power in the last few years have 
had their effects on the national lite—some 
evil and some good. Socialism and mate- 
rialism are now the doctrines of multitudes, 
and with changes of belief there have been 
modifications of life. The progress of in- 
temperance causes alarm. There is an in- 
crease in the drinking of brandy and other 
stronger liquors. These facts have called 
out efforts toward reform, and there has 
been organized a ‘German Association 
against the abuse of alcoholic beverages.” 
There is an increase in crime. There is 
also an alarming increase in the number of 
suicides. There is an increasing number 
of cases of the dissolution of marriage, and 
with this an increase in the number of ille- 
gitimate births. But, as an offset to all these 
things, many encouraging facts may be cited, 
showing the working of good influences on 
the life of the nation. Among the books 
published in the last decade there has been 
an increase in the proportion of religious 
works, and among the students in the uni- 
versities an increasing number study the- 
ology. Those universities are the most 
popular which do most in religious teach- 
ing. There has also been an improvement 











in the matter of church attendance. And 
as we have already remarked, there has 
been an increasing activity in domestic 
mission work. There is a reaction toward 
evangelical thought. Thus, while there are 
many things to sadden the lover of the Gos- 
pel, there is encouragement to hope for 
better things, and to look for a revival of 
religious power in the land which has such 
a glorious religious history. 


—————__$_—_ a 


Lonpox has a theatrical mission, whose 
object is the welfare of those who make their 
livelihood on the stage. Of these there are in 
London alone some 28,000, including those who 
are engaged merely for the Christmas panto- 
mimes, The reading rooms and other resorts 
have been a great boon toa great number of 
young women who, in consequence of living at 
a distance from their places of engagement, 
would otherwise have been obliged to spend the 
long intervals between rehearsals or morning 
engagements and evening performances in the 
green-rooms, streets, or public-houses, from the 
first of which they were often excluded. The 
children—girls from the tender age of two to 
fifteen years—are interested in their own rooms 
in a distinct part of the building, with scrap- 
books, games, and other innoeent employments. 
About five thousand young women have become 
members, thus coming under friendly Christian 
oversight. Evangelistic services also are held. 
When leaving the metropolis *on tour,” the 
members are introduced to the associates of 
the mission in the towns they visit, respectable 
apartments being often found for them. To 
those who are going abroad, such information 
is given regarding continental customs as may 
shield the innocent from error and temptation. 
A very large part of the work of the mission is 
with those of tender years, large numbers of 
children being brought up to stage life for bal- 
lets and otber operatic and theatrical spectacles. 
They are drawn from the poorest class, and mul- 
titudes of them become victims, immolated on 
the altar of public amusement, The unnatural 
excitement and exertion overstrain the tender 
constitution, and very often bring the tiny 
frame to rest in an untimely coffin. The girls 
of riper years are surrounded by still worse dan- 
gers. No class are more exposed to temptations 
to leave the path of virtue. These beset them 
with a peraistency and a force which it is 
appalling to think of, and to which too many of 
them succumb, In saving not a few from such 
a fate, the Theatrical Mission is doing a noble 
work, 


..»+The Spectator suys : 

“We omitted last week to notice arather re- 
markable and satisfactory phenomenon in Wales— 
the extraordinary enthusiasm with which a Jesuit 
Father was received at Denbigh during the Temper- 
ance Conference of the week before last. On Wed- 
nesday, the 14th, Father Bernard Vaughan ad- 
dressed the Conference in the Drill Hull in a speech 
of certainly very unusual ability and of elaborate 
finish—in fact, in an oration of the kind which is 
now almost a thing of the past. But that, even ata 
Temperance Conference, a Welsh audience—Prot- 
estant beyond what it is easy for us in London to 
understand—should be described in a Welsh paper 
as ‘rising en masse and cheering in the most dem- 
onstrative manner, the excitement being very great, 
after a Jesuit priest’s speech, tells more of the rap- 
idly-growing mildness of religious prejudices in the 
United Kingdom than any incident we have ever 
chronicled, In truth, the speech was a very elo- 
quent one, and doubtiess delivered with all the 
practiced elocution of a master. But twenty years 
ago, even such a master, if avowedly a Jesuit, could 
not have charmed an audience of Welsh Protest- 
ants,”’ 


...-Cardinal McCabe, Archbishop of Dublin, 
died Feb, 11th. He was for many years the 
assistant of Cardinal Cullen, and in 1879 was 
appointed to succeed him, Early in his career 
as Archbishop, the Land League was formed, 
and one of the most remarkable of his pastorals 
was that in which he first pronounced an opinion 
by denouncing the employment of women in 
politics, Since then he has published two other 
pastorals, warning his people against the princi- 
ples of the League. One of the Catholic papers 
in this country says: ‘‘He was a very pious 
man, but did not understand Irish politics. 
May he reat in peace!” Among the messages of 
condolence on his death was one from Queen 
Victoria, and one from Earl Spencer, the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Though Ireland has 
been always so loyal to the Holy See, Archbishop 
McCabe was only the second Irish Cardinal in 
the history of the Church. 


-..-At Rome a new Scotch Church edifice 
has been opened in the Via Venti Settembre, 
opposite the Ministry of War. It is a handsome 
building, consisting of a hall capable of seating 
200 persons, and three upper floors, two of 
which will serve as a manse. The architectural 
style of the building is borrowed from 
St. Mark’s, of Venice. The cost of tne site and 
building has been over £8,000. This, however, 
includes the site for the church to be erected 
when sufficient funds are collected. The hall 
was crowded with Scotch, English and American 
residents and visitors. Besides the Presbyterian 





clergy present, there were Dr. Nevin, of the 
American Episcopal Church; Dr. Roenneke, 
chaplain to the Germany Embassy; Father 
Gavazzi, of the Free Italian Church, and Signor 
Prochet, of the Waldensian Church. 


...-At the last meeting of the Board of Direct- 
ors of the Columbia Theological Seminary, a 
letter was received from Dr. Woodrow, saying 
that he should appeal to the sustaining synods 
against the action in his removal from his pro- 
fessorship and ask for @ formal trial. Dr. J. A. 
Lefevre was elected Professor of “ Biblical Lit- 
erature and Exegesis of Scripture,” and Dr. J. 
D. Tadlock of ‘‘Church Government and His- 
tory.” The election of a Professor of ‘‘ Natural 
Science in connection with Revelation,” to suc- 
ceed Dr, Woodrow, was postponed to the meet- 
ing in May. 


....Tbis year will bring with it the golden 
jubilee of Pope Leo’s priesthood, which he re- 
ceived in 1835. It has been already decided in 
Italy to celebrate it by a league of prayers for 
the triumph of the Church, and the prolonga- 
tion of his Holiness’s life; by an exhibition at 
the Vatican of all the offerings which will be 
made, specially of objects relating to public 
worship; by an alms for the Mass, made up of 
offerings from the entire Catholic world ; and 
fourthly, by a pilgrimage to the Tomb of the 
Apostles. 


...-The appointment of Dr. Temple as Bishop 
of London seems to be satisfactory to all par- 
ties. The general opinion is indicated by the 
Spectator, which says: 

“The Government could have made no better 
choice. Dr. Temple is eminently a strong man, as 
well as agood man, He went to Exeter the most 
unpopular of Bishops, and will leave it one of the 
most popular. He isa vigorous administrator, and 
the diocese of London needs vigor. He is alsoa 
very impressive preacher, and, insuch an inert pop- 
ulation as that of London, impressiveness is one of 
the great conditions of success.” 


....The question of a successor to Cardinal 
Ledochowski, Archbishop of Posen, is{still unset- 
tled. Prussia has refused six names proposed 
by the Holy See, and persists in maintaining its 
nomination of an ecclesiastic who is not a Pole, 
The Government is naturally opposed to any- 
thing which might be supposed to favor sep- 
arated aspirations ; but, on the other hand, it is 
probably felt at Rome that a non-Polish Arch- 
bishop of Gnesen-Posen would be shorn of a 
great deal of his influence. 


...-At Saltillo, Mexico, February 2d, the 
cornerstone of a large Baptist Church was laid 
with impressive ceremonies. Two hundred ex- 
cursionists from the United States, including 
many Baptist ministers, participated in and 
witnessed the exercises, Ex-Governor Madero, 
of Coahuila, took a prominent part. The build- 
ing is expected to be completed next October. 
The walls of an ancient Catholic Church will 
be partly utilized in its construction. 


....The words of the Bishop of Gloucester, 
copied by us last week, in which he condemns 
certain practices in the Church of England, 
stirred up some of the High Church papers to 
make remarks not wholly respectful. The 
Church Times says: ‘*The poor little prelate 
is a sore trial, but as we cannot suppose that 
anybody really cares a straw for what he says, 
we suppose he can be borne with.” 


....The Roman Catholics continue active in 
heathen missions, The General of the Capu- 
chins has issued to all the convents of the 
Order, a circular, exhorting all the religious, 
who feel that they have the vocation for it, to 
devote themselves to the apostolate of distant 
missions. Similar circulars are being prepared 
by the Superiors of other religious orders, 


....We learn from the London Times that 
the newly appointed Bishop of Exeter is not 
Edward Bickersteth, Dean of Lichfield, as the 
cable reported, but his cousin, Edward Henry 
Bickersteth, lately made Dean of Gloucester, 
and best known in this country as the writer of 
the poem, ** Yesterday, To-Day and Forever.” 


....1t is intended to -erect a monumental 
memorial of Dr. Moffat, the eminent mission- 
ary, at his birthplace, the village of Ormiston, 
in East Lothian. This is the village in which 
Wishart was taken prisoner on the eve of his 
martyrdom at St. Andrews. 


....The Examiner’s Washington correspond- 
ent says, that of the seventy-six United States 
Senators, at least thirty-two are professors of re- 
ligion, including one Jew, one Roman Catholic, 
and two Unitarians. Of these, sixteen, or just 
half, are Presbyterians. 


...-Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, recently 
addressed one of the meetings of the McAll 
Mission. The Paris working-men listened with 
especial interest to narratives showing the 
power of the Gospel over the Indians of West- 
ern America, 


..-.The Bishop of Madrid has issued a notice, 
forbidding members of the Church to read the 
works of Zola, the French novelist, under penal- 
ty of excommunication, 








Missions, 


WE are glad to learn, from advanced sheets 
of the Missionary Herald, that the missionaries 
have taken possession of their old station again 
in West Central Africa. King Kwikwi sent 
them the following letter : 


*“To MR. SANDERS AND PARTY, MISSIONARIES :—I 

wish you to return with all my heart. I have acted 
very badly to you and those with you. I have been 
as one turned, having received you as my friends 
and children, and then to turn you away as my ene. 
mies, Braga persuaded me in a way I could not 
resist! He told me, in short, that to harbor those 
*English’ [Americans] was to be at war with the 
Portuguese ; that you were people only to be killed. 
I hear that you are now bound for Bihé, I will not 
stop you, as I did when you first came here, three 
years ago. The whole country is before you; only 
return and be friendly with me. I will do my ut- 
most to restore your things. I have eight bales of 
cloth, also tools, books, etce., belonging to you and 
your company. All shall be returned, My people 
are all crying. Weare ashamed. Comeback! Do 
not allow our hame to stink everywhere because of 
Braga’s deception!” 
This letter was agreed to by the twelve head men 
composing Kwikwi’s council. Mr. Sanders be- 
lieves that the king has learned a salutary lesson 
from this affair, and that it will not be easy for 
any one to excite him or his people against them 
again. Kwikwi has agreed not to demand pres- 
ents if the missionaries will remain in Bailundu, 
It is reported that Jamba Yamina, of Bihé, has 
contisvated the goods of the missionaries, which 
were left at his capital. 





....The missionaries of the American Board 
at Inhambane, in Umzila’s Kingdom, East 
Africa, have made a journey of exploration 
inland in a region seldom visited, and found 
some interesting tribes. Among these are the 
Amakwakwa, of whom Mr. Richards writes: 


“They have no gardens at all. They are so 
frequently robbed by Umzila’s impis (soldiers) that 
they have become quite discouraged. Another 
reason is that the native fruit is capable of sustain- 
ing life, and is abundant; and, again, the palm- 
wine flows freely all over the country. ‘This palm- 
tree is usually four or five feet high, seldom ten 
feet. It manifests littie life, save at the top, where 
a few leaves appear, looking like a flower-poton a 
stump. These leaves are all cut off, and, from the 
cut, each tree yields daily about a pint of delicious 
juice, but highly intoxicating when allowed to 
stand for a few hours. There seems to be no limit 
to these trees, aud we were surrounded on every 
hand by drunken men and women. Even little 
children were staggering about as ingloriously as 
their parents. It was difficult to avoid trouble with 
these people, yet our guns were respected, and a 
ball fired carelessly at a near tree would produce 
quiet for half an hour, They were coarse, rough, 
drunken fellows, often plundering, often plundered, 
and accustomed to quarrels and figiits not altogether 
bloodless.” 


....-One of the strangest peoples with whom 
missionary enterprise has to do are the Falashas, 
of Ethiopia. They are black Jews, about two 
hundred thousand in number, living west of 
Jordan, who have as their holy writings the Old 
Testament in an Ethiopic version, and who still 
rigidly adhere tu the Mosaic ceremonies and 
laws. Undoubtedly they are not of pure Jewish 
descent, although to some extent they are the 
children of Jewish immigrants, who, in the time 
of the great Dispersion, settled in Abyssinia and 
married wives of that nation—something not 
strange, as the Ethiopians are Semitic in na- 
tionality and language. A prominent German 
writer thinks that they are mostly the descend- 
ants of early Abyssinian proselytes—i. e¢., peo- 
ple who early, and before the introduction of 
Christianity, accepted the Mosaic system of re- 
ligion, and who did not, like the majority of the 
Abyssian people in the third century, adopt 
Christianity, but clung to their old faith. Their 
religious literature does not seem to be very ex- 
tensive. Halevy, the French Orientalist, pub- 
lished, a few years ago, a collection of their litur- 
gical formulas in Hebrew translation, entitled 
* Les priéres des Falashas.” Missionary at- 


‘tempts were made among these peculiar people by 


the Jesuits as early as the seventeenth century, 
bnt with little success, and the recent endeavors 
of the Basle Evangelical Society have also been 
without tangible results. 


....Dr, G. Mihly, who was dispatched by 
the Basle Missionary society two years ago, to 
accompany Inspector Praetorius and make 4 
sanitary inspection of the stations on the Gold 
Coast, has retyrned, with a mass of notes and 
facts, which are expected to be made of great 
value in affording the basis for the study of the 
hygienic conditions of missionary life in that 
unhealthy country, and for practical measures. 
During his sojourn in Africa, Dr. Mahly gave 
special attention to the improvement of the 
medical stores at the mission stations, and was 
able to give assistance in the line of his pro- 
fession to the natives, which they highly appre- 
ciated. He greatly excited their wonder by per- 
forming a successful amputation upon Frau 
Happenbauer ; and they had a difficulty in be- 
lieving that a human being could lose a limb and 
still live, which they could not overcome except 
by seeing the lady actually eat, 
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Hews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 

Tux counting of the electoral votes in the 
presence of the two Houses of Congress took 
place February 11th. At the close of the count 
Vice-President Edmunds announced the result, 
and then added: “And the President of the 
Senate makes this declaration only as a public 
statement in the presence of the two Houses of 
Congress of the contents of the papers opened 
and read on this occasion, and not as possessing 
avy authority in low to declare any legal con- 
clusion whatever.” The Republican senators 
were very angry over the form of Mr, Edmunds’s 
declaration of the result. The dissatisfaction 
was expressed immediately upon the reassemb- 
ling of the Senate. Messrs. Conger, Ingalls, 
Wilson, and others, wished to have their formal 
protest recorded as to such an announcement of 
the vote. They maintained that Mr. Edmunds 
had surrendered the Republican position as to 
the powers of the Vice-President in counting the 
vote, A resolution, setting forth their views 
was submitted by Mr. Ingalls. Those who sup- 
port the resolution maintain that there has been 
no declaration on the result of the vote. Mr. 
Edmunds declares that his declaration respects 
only his individual views of the Constitution. It 
was even rumored that the opposition in the 
party to Edmunds’s position was so sharp that 
it might result in his retirement from the posi- 
tion of President of the Senate. 


. It is said that, regarding Mr. Cleveland’s 
recent letter on civil-service appointments and 
the principles laid down therein, it was sug- 
gested to him that more than one construction 
bad been put upon the letter; that it had been 
interpreted by some office-seekers as not mean- 
ing 50 much as appeared to those who were not 
looking for place. To this suggestion he replied 
very decidedly that tne letter meant exactly 
what it said, no more, and no less, and that 
those who were undertaking to read between 
the lines would find themselves mistaken. He 
did not, he said, propose to remove any Repub- 
lican officer who bad been faithful to his duties 
and whose administration of his office was satis- 
factory to the public who are immediately con- 
cerned. When the terms of such officers ex- 
pired, he expected to fill their places with ‘good 
men of his own party, if they could be found, 
which he did not doubt. There might be rea- 
sons, in some cases, why this position should no 
be adhered to; but under all ordinary circum- 
stances 1t would be the rule. 


.. After one of the most interesting contests 
seen in the House during the present session of 
Congress, the clause of the Post Office Appro- 
priation, known as the Pacific Mail subsidy pro- 
vision, was rejested by a close vote. To Repre- 
sentative Holman, who led the fight against the 
appropriation of $600,000 for transporting the 
mails in American steamships, and to Mr. 
Blount, of Georgia, Mr. Mills, of Texas, and Mr. 
Bayne, of Pennsylvania, who cordially and 
skillfully supported him, the defeat of the pro- 
vision gave a degree of happiness and satisfac- 
tion as great as the misery aud disappointment 
it brought to Messrs. Money, Hunt, Horr, Ellis, 
and perhaps to that large number of speculative 
persons—some in and others out of Congress— 
who are reported to have bought Pacific Mail 
for a rise, with assurances that the stock would 
certainly go up if “ the subsidy clause” passed 
the House. 


. The bill passed by the Senate, nearly a year 
ago, extending the boundaries of the Yellowstone 
National Park, was called up in the House by 
Mr. Hill, of Colorado, amended, and passed on 
the 14th, An examination of the map shows 
that the amendment adopted by the House 
throws into the public domain several hundred 
square miles in the northeast corner of the 
Park, in which are included some of the most 
interesting and valuable features of the 
Park. Among these are Bison Peak, Mount 
Longfellow, Trout Lake, three or four hot 
springs, and Soda Butte Springs. It is not likely 
that the Senate will consent to the House 
amendment after its effects have been ascer- 
tained. 


..It Senators Bayard, Lamar and Garland 
shall become members of President Cleveland’s 
Cabinet, the Democrats will lose from the Senate 
of the United States their three strongest men. 
Add the loss of Senator Pendleton, who was not 
re-elected, and the debating force of the Demo- 
crats in the Senate would be very considerably 
reduced. 


. Saturday afternoon has been set apart for 
the exercises, in the hall of the House, connected 
with the dedication of the Washington Monnu- 
ment, the chief features of which will be the 
orations of Robert C. Winthrop (to be read by 
Representative Long, of Massachusetts,) and 
John W. Daniel, of Virginia, 


.-In accordance with the action of the Inter- 
national Prime Meridian Conference, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy recommends, in a letter to Con- 
gress, a change in}the Revised Statues, providing 





that the meridian of Greenwich shall be used at 
the Washington Observatory for all nautical and 
astronomical purposes. 


....Representative Reagan will send a petition 
signed by about 100 Democratic members of the 
House to Mr. Cleveland, asking him not to 
commit himself, in his inaugural address, on the 
silver question. 

..Civil-service examinations for the depart- 
ment service at Washington will be held at 
Chicago, Ill., February 24th ; at Springfield, Ill., 
February 26th, and at Indianapolis, Ind., Feb- 
ruary 28th. 


DOMESTIC. 


...-Col. Thomas Buford, the assassin of 
Judge Elliott, of the Court of Appeals, and a 
brother of Gen. Abe Buford, the turfman, who 
committed suicide several months ago, died at the 
Anchorage Insane Asylum on the 12th. He had 
been acquitted of the assassination on the plea 
of insanity, and was committed to the Asylum. 
Buford was one of the most notorious of Ken- 
tucky criminals. In the Spring of 1879 he shot 
and killed Judge Thomas M., Elliott with buck- 
shot, at Frankfort. Buford imagined that, bya 
decision rendered by Judge Elliott, himself and 
his sister had been defrauded of certain tracts 
of real estate, worth, as he claimed, over $40,000. 


..A cable dispatch announces the death, in 
Paris, of Mr. B. B. Hotchkiss, of Connecticut, 
the inventor of the famous revolving canon. He 
had a large factory for its manufacture in the 
suburbs of Paris. His business yielded him an 
immense revenue. Mr. Hotchkiss was also in- 
terested in the Congress and Empire Spring 
Company at Saratoga. At his own expense he 
made extensive improvements inthe park of that 
city, introducing music, fireworks and other 
forms of amusement for tht entertainment of 
visitors. He had made Paris his home for fifteen 
years, 


. The insane department of the old Block- 
ley Almshouse in West Philadelphia, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on the night of the 12th. 
There were 333 men and 416 women in that wing 
of the institution. Fortunately the fire broke 
out early in the evening and the majority of the 
patients were saved. The police estimate the 
loss of life at twenty-eight. The Blockley Alms- 
house was built in 1832, Itis the largest insti- 
tution of the kind in the country, and had on 
its rolls at nightfall 3,326 inmates. The build- 
ings cover twenty acres of ground, 


..-The steamship ‘‘ Gladiolus” arrived in 
New York from the Tyne, having on board 
twenty-eight survivors of the steamship “‘ Ben- 
well Tower,” which was abandoned, ina sinking 
condition, in mid-ocean on January 29th, Two 
of her crew were lost overboard, and two others 
were seriously injured the day before the wreck 
was abandoned. The ‘ Benwell Tower” be- 
longed to the Tower Line of London, and was a 
new vessel, 


..The town of Alta, Utah, was nearly wiped 
out by an avalanche on the evening of February 
13th. Soon after eight, a tremendous volume of 
snow swept down over the Emma Mine Works, 
doing no damage there, except taking the smoke- 
stack along. Then it struck the town, crushing 
about three-fourths of it, but, fortunately, many 
of the houses were deserted for the Winter. 


..Francis A. Drexel, the senior partner of 
Drexel & Co., of Philadelphia, Drexel, Morgan 
& Co., of New York, and Drexel, Hayes & Co., of 
Paris, died February 15th, shortly after 2 oclock, 
of pleurisy. Mr. Drexel was born in Philadel- 
phia in 1824, was a devout Catholic, and well 
known for his quiet, though liberally bestowed 
charities. 


..Miss Eva Mackay, of California, was mar- 
ried in Paris, on the 12th, to Don Ferdinand 
Julien Colonna, Prince of Galatio. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Papal Nuncio. The 
bride’s mother gave a reception which, the re- 
porters declare, ‘‘ must rank with the most mag- 
nificent festivals of French history.” 


. Pictou County, NovaScotia, has again been 
the scene of a most deplorable colliery explo- 
sion, involving the loss of thirteen lives, and 
causing serious interruption to the work of one 
of the richest mines of the district. 


...-The nearly equal division of political 
power in the Illinois Legislature, between the 
Republicans supporting General {.ogan, and the 
Democrats supporting Mr. Morrison, has made 
the contest an exciting one. 


FOREIGN. 


..On the 10th, a report came to London that 
one of the treacherous pachas among General 
Gordon’s forces marched the garrison to the 
side of the town nearest Omdurman, saying 
that the rebel attack was expected at that point, 
while, in the meantime another traitorous pacha 
opened the gates at the other end, allowing the 
Mahdi’s troops to enter, who easily captured the 
town and that General Gordon was stabbed just 
as he was leaving the government house, 
Another report was reeeived, saying that General 
Gordon was killed by a volley from rebel riflemen 
while he was on his way from his headquarters 


to the Austrian’ Consulate. The Austrian Con- 
sul was killed in his house, and the Greek Con- 
sul is held a prisoner by the Madhi. Still other 
reports came in that Khartiim had not fallen. 


...-At the approaching session of Parliament 
the political conflict against the present Govern- 
ment will open on the presentation of the Gov- 
ernment demand for a vote of credit of £2,500,- 
000 on account of the Siiakim expedition. It is 
understood that the Conservatives will support 
the request for the new credit, but that they will 
accompany their vote with a vote of censure 
against the Government. An early dissolution 
and appeal to the people is now expected and 
discussed. It is believed that a majority of 
Liberals, Conservatives and Parnellites alike 
concur in the desire for an early dissolution, 
John Morley, member of Parliament from New- 
castle-on-Tyne, proposes that a special act be 
passed allowing the new electoral registration 
to take effect next autumn, instead of postpon- 
img the operation of the new Franchise act until 
the spring of 1886, 


. It is General Lord Wolseley’s plan to 
make an early advance from Siiakin to Berber. 
A narrow-gauge railway will be laid to Ariab, one 
hundred and thirty miles west to Stakim, where 
an intrenched camp will be formed, with a cen- 
tral depot for stores. Leaving Ariab, the troops 
will proceed by forced marches to Berber, It is 
calculated that the advance will begin about the 
third week in March, and it is hoped that Ber- 
ber will be reached in six weeks, Ariab, where 
the intrenched camp is to be formed, is un the 
road from Siakim to Berber, and is described 
as a “smiling oasis,” where there is good pas- 
turage and plenty of water. 


.-Ismail Pacha, ex-Khédive of Egypt, is 
now in London, canvassing for supporters of 
the scheme looking to his restoration to the 
Khédiva] throne. His partisans assert that the 
Governments of Austria and Italy advocate the 
deposition of the present Khédive, Tewfik Pacha, 
and the replacement of Ismail. It is reported 
that the British Government is considering a 
scheme to create Ismail Viceroy of Nubia, and 
to retain Tewfik as Viceroy of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. 


.-A dispatch from Rangoon, British Bur 
mah, says: ‘‘A French man-of-war, with the 
French representative accredited to Burmah, is 
daily expected. The Kachyens tribe burned the 
British Residency at Bhamo, to prevent the 
Burmese from occupying it. The Rangoon 
Chamber of Commerce has presented to the In- 
dian Government a memorial, asking for British 
intervention in Upper Burmah.” 


.-The commander of the Italian expedition 
at Massowah has been ordered to inform the 
King of Abyssinia that the port of Massowah 
and its environs are open to commerce without 
restriction, and that Abyssinians will be granted 
every protection, The s d Italian expedition 
to the Red Sea, consisting of 1,500 men, will 
leave Naples on Wednesday. 


..At the request of General Wolseley,*Has- 
san Bey, brother of the Khédive, has assumed 
the command of the Egyptian troops in the 
Sadan, with the title of Governor-General. 
The plan is expected to have a good effect upon 
the Sidanese, as showing that England does 
not desire the conquest of Egypt for herself. 





. It is said that the English War Office has 
organized a force of balloonists from the 
Engineer Corps of the army for experimental 
service in the Sidan. They will be provided 
with three large balloons, capable of carrying a 
number of men twenty-four hours at a time, and 
many small balloons for signaling purposes, 


.-Earl Derby, the Colonial Secretary, has 
received official advices from New Zealand, con- 
firming the report published that Germany had 
annexed the Island of Samoa, despite the pro- 
tests of the English and American Consuls, 


... The Marquis of Lorne has been nominated 
as a candidate from Bristol in the coming Par- 
liamentary election. His Lordship desires to re- 
enter active political life, He is a stanch sup- 
porter of Mr. Gladstone. 


..Lord Rosebery has been appointed Lord 
Privy Seal, and also First Commissioner of Public 
Works. Both Lord Rosebery and Shaw Lefevre, 
Postmaster-General, will occupy seats in the 
Cabinet. 

....La France says that General Briere de 
l'Isle, after taking Langsoa, will march against 
Canton. 

.-The Duke of Connaught has requested to 


be assigned to service in the Sidan. 
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“BOTH LORD AND CHRIST.” 


Tue Name which is above every name 
never was reverenced in the world as it is 
to-day. There is a blessed sense in which 
Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever; but there is another sense in which 
he grows in the consciousness of the world 
and becomes more and more the controll- 
ing force in developing civilization. Already, 
we miay say, he has conquered the con- 
science and conviction of the race. There 
stands against him nothing on the score of 
reason. The lowly, the sorrowful and the 
suffering, the loving and the glorified Christ 
is accepted by mankind as he never was be- 
fore. His life, his words and his works 
have been open to the eye of friend and 
foe for nearly nineteen centuries, and the 
light of the brightest age civilization has 
known has beat fiercely upon his charac- 
ter, but of flaw or fleck none has been 
found. The devout disciple, as he looks 
upon the picture which the evangelists 
have drawn, reverently exclaims, with 
Thomas, ‘‘My Lord and my God.” The 
cold, critical student drops his scalpel to 
declare with Pilate, ‘“‘[ find no fault in 
him.” ‘ Truly,” O ye doubters, “ this was 
the Son of God!” 

The vindication of the character of 
Christ is a vindication of his claims. To 
say, with John Stuart Mill, that “to en- 
deavor so to live that Christ would approve 
our life,” is the best method, even for an 
unbeliever to observe the rule of virtue, is 
to say that Christ is more and better than 





“the best man the world ever saw. If he 
was not what he claimed to be, the Son of 
God, he was an impostor; for he could not 
have been deceived on this point. To 
prove his perfect character is, therefore, to 
prove his divinity. To attempt to account 
for him simply asa phenomenally perfect 
human being is to create a greater difficulty 
for explanation than by recognizing his 
Godhood. 

Let the timid souls who, like Eli, tremble 
for the safety of the ark, take courage. De- 
ism and atheism cannot conquer the truth. 
They cannot stand unless they can over- 
throw Christ; and the more they have 
studied him the more firmly have they es- 
tablished his claim and his reign. Theory 
after theory of Atheist, Secularist, Ration- 
alist, advanced to account for the phenom- 
ena of his earthly history on natural 
grounds, has beenjrejected, and the Galilean 
holds his place in the belief of the world. 
Strauss and Baur, Voltaire and Biedermann 
have only added the unavailing efforts of 
acute and brilliant minds to the history of 
failure, Rationalism has gone to the far- 
thest point, and is returning from its 
Sahara, finding life insupportable amid its 
arid and barren sands. Mr. Cook, in his 
lecture this week, speaks of Keim’s as the 
latest of a long line of rationalistic lives of 
Christ, and quotes him as saying that, 
“The person of Jesus is not only a phe- 
nomenon among the many phenomena of 
God; it is a special work of God, the 
crown of all divine revelations.” And 
Keim came out of the school of Baur! 

In this great fact of the triumph of the 
character of Christ, Christianity has assur- 
ance of its permanency. This fact tells us 
that the rock of our faith is firm and im- 
movable against time, the fires of criticism, 
or the floods of Materialism and Atheism. 
For Christ is the great central figure of our 
theology, and as he is exalted in human 
minds and adored in human hearts, the 
Church is exalted, purified and multiplied. 
The danger to Christianity in the present 
age does not come from unbelief, so much 
as from the prevalence and growth of the 
secular spirit. The belief of the world does 
not grow away from Christ, but to him; 
not from the Scriptures, but to them. We 
have passed through the period of daring 
unbelief, and a new test of our faith is com- 
ing. ‘The age now upon us is a busy, hur- 
ried age. Weeks are crowded into days, a 
generation into a few years. Life is an 
unceasing struggle, and absorbs the whole 
being. The strain and fret of business 
spoil the hours of spiritual culture, and 
the standards and methods of the counting 
house get mixed up somehow with our 
church life. It is a sort of materialism 
born of the spirit of the age. It fills the 
church treasury, it is rich in beneficence, 
it is wide in its charity, but its tendency 
scems to be to dwarf the inner life. 

And yet this is by far the most fruitful 
age of Christianity. We have left the 
mystical period far behind, and have come 
into the practical period, and Christ and 
his faith are forces which are making 
themselves felt in all the lines and channels 
of civilization. We believe in the Father, 
we believe in the Son; let us also believe 
in the future of our marvelous religion. 

adpaninsicn heii aia 
ENGLAND ON THE NILE, 

Wuat has been the fate of General Gor- 
don is yet uncertain, as the evidence stands 
when we go to press. [Monday night]. 
While the London 7'imes, with its resources 
for collecting information, declines to be- 
lieve the worst, there must be a chance left 
for hope. 

Every day the Mahdi delays to bring his 
whole force to bear on the beleaguered 
eamp at Gubat strengthens the doubt that 
his troops are set free at Khartim. The 
evidence brought back by Colonel Wilson 
was none of the best. He did not reach 
Khartim. What he reported came from 
the outlying region, which was, no doubt, 
swept by the enemy. The inquiry of the 
London Times is pertinent, and has not 
yet been answered: “If Khartim was 
actually held by the Mahdi, why was not 
Colonel Wilson allowed to land, and, having 
fallen into the trap of the Mahdi, massa- 
cred,” as the Arab chief is none too guod 
to do? 

The reports of official scouts, denying 
the capture, may be doubtful; but, on the 








other hand, the proclamation of the Arab 
commander at Berber, said to have been 
found in a saddle-bag on the field, may well 
be a new piece of Arab cunning. It is not at 
all beyond the range of Arab craft to take 
this way to hold off the British force from 


Khartfim. 
There is, no doubt, a grave and distress- 


ing force to the indications that Gordon is 
dead. But if we are to accept the story of 
the assassination, thut event occurred on 
the 26th of January, and the capture of the 
city followed the same day. It is difficult 
to harmonize this with Cqlonel Wilson’s re- 
port, or with the facts brought in by the 
latest scouts. 

Khartim is a fortified town, with a 
citadel of great strength, as against the 
Mahdi _ practically impregnable, in its 
defensive center. This citadel is supplied 
with food, amunition, and stores of all 
kind for asiege. If there is a chance for 
the little force in the entrenched camp at 
Gubat, there should be a state of something 
like safety for a thousand men under a 
determined commander in the citadel at 
Khartim 

What became of the solid core of Gor- 
don’s force? It is, of course, within the 
range of possibilities that he himself was 
killed in the streets, as reported, and that 
six or seven thousand men deserted to the 
enemy. But there was a stanch garrison 
left, whose chances with the Mahdi were 
nothing, but who had a good chance to 
fight for themselves and hold out, That 
they all vanished in a moment is hard to 
believe, and becomes harder the longer the 
Mahdi keeps off from Gubat, and the clearer 
it grows that something holds him to Khar- 
tam. 

But, come what may of the Gordon 
tragedy, England has a hard piece of work 
on her hands, and it looks very much as if 
her people had at last come to see what its 
dimensions are, and to atiffen themselves 
up to achieve it. 

It is a case which is not to be managed 
on a simple, uncomplicated line of ideal 
principles. The complex facts and the 
great interests involved make out the case. 
Mr. Gladstone intended from the first to 
settle it on the highest moral ground, and 
has risked a great deal—perhaps too much— 
to hold it on that ground. Ie said in Par- 
liament that the English had no right to be 
ia the Sadan. He recognized in the Mahdi’s 
movement a popular struggle for freedom. 
‘The whole mission of Gordon was of a kind 
which strong nations do not commonly re- 
sort to, and had in it every element of con- 
cession and of inoffensive dealing. From 
amoral point of view there was much of 
simple grandeur in it. At all events 
nothing more in the way of concession to 
ideal rights could be thought of by a na- 
tion who had wide interests in the East to 
protect. 

We honor Mr. Gladstone for the moral 
boldness of the solution he attempted, and 
for the sentiment and the principle that lay 
at the bottom of it. But we must regret 
that he did not discover earlier the hard 
facts that would sooner or later have to be 
met in the reckoning. 

The march of providential events in and 
around the Nile valley calls with ever-grow- 
ing distinctness for a better administration 
there than the legitimate government is 
able to furnish. The condition is rapidly 
approaching, if it has not already reached, 
the stage where legitimacy passes over to 
the side of the revolutionists. The greatest 
trouble in the case now before us, is that it is 
impossible to carry out a policy of humane 
feeling and ideal justice between a civilized 
people and a lot of Arabs. There is no 
basis but one of righteous force or 
forcible righteousness on which they,can 
meet. The only peace to be hoped for is 
one dictated by the party who is strongest 
in force as well as in the larger justice of 
thecase. The best thing to be desired in this 
matter is that the dictation be in the inter- 
ests of humanity and on the basis of jus- 
tice. 

It is well-known that this was Bismarck’s 
view of the situation, though he seems re- 
cently to have despaired of there being hard 
and bold stuff enough in the Gladstone 
make-up to carry it out. 

There is much at stake for civilization 
and Christianity in what is now resolved on 
in Downing Street and done,in the Nile val- 








ley. England is in the thick of it, not 
wholly by her own choice, and sorely 
against the will of herrulers. We still hope 
that matters at Khartfim may not be as bad 
as they look, and that England may escape 
the terrible sacrifices of a prolonged cam. 
paign in the desert. One-half of the Mo- 
hammedan population of the world is now 
under Christian government. It would 
seem that some effectual method might be 
found to guard the new institutions of law 
and order in the East, which should not in- 
volve the attempt to subdue the desert. 

But, should it come, the civilization of 
the world and the good and promising 
things that have been begun in the East for 
its regeneration will have their champion in’ 
the iron-hearted force with which England 
is able to protect them. 


ENTHUSIASM. 


From Monday morning till Saturday 
night men and women may be seen hurry- 
ing to and from their places of business or 
employment, Their steps are more quick 
and energetic on, their way to than from 
their business. They do not always run; 
though the steps of many are so charged 
with energy that they will break into a 
run at the first sound of a ferry whistle or 
the starter’s bell for the horse car, lest they 
be compelled to wait a minute or a possible 
two minutes longer for the next boat or 
car. Even when this rapidity of motion is 
not so manifest, there is such a determina- 
tion of manner that at once says ‘‘that man 
means business.” It is easy to distinguish 
these people from the street saunterers, who 
have no business on hand. This energy 
and intensity of purpose is what we call 
enthusiasm. It is in man what the com- 
pressed and yet expansive steam is in the 
boiler of the locomotive, which only waits 
the opening of the throttle valve to send 
the engine dashing along its iron ways, and 
which keeps it trembling and sputtering 
when compelled to stand still. Enthusiasm 
is that possession of the whole man—all 
his powers of heart and mind—by the thing 
which is the object of his desire. 

It is the absence of this element in the 
work and worship of the Church which ac- 
counts for the lagging interest too often, 
year, we might almost say universally, seen 
in it. The same men who get up early and 
stay up late in business; who stop for neither 
wind nor weather; who will not be turned 
aside by the claims of courtesy or even 
friendship from the object of their pursuit ; 
who will make any sacrifice of comfort or 
inclination—these men, if they chance to be 
Christians, are seen sauntering lazily or 
carelessly to Church, not careful whether 
they are late or early. They are most gen- 
erally late, because it does not matter if 
they do miss the opening prayer or hymn, 
and if they go to the prayer-meeting, 
they will let it die rather than speak a 
word or pray. They are content to 
see Church interests, both temporal and 
spiritual, languish to the point of dy- 
ing, rather than bestir themselves to do 
anything which might avert such a mis- 
fortune, except it be to find fault with the 
minister and express wonder that the other 
brethren do not attend to Church matters 
more promptly. Men who would feel 
themselves dishonored if their business ob- 
ligations were allowed to go to protest, will 
allow the financial affairs of the Church to 
fall into confusion and utter decay. Men 
who, if it was necessary to put the busi- 
ness of the concern in which they are in- 
terested on better footing,~will instantly 
and without murmur or complaint, ad- 
vance or subscribe outright any needful 
amount of money, will hesitate over a 
small deficiency in the Church’s finances, 
and suggest, after hours of deliberation, 
that the ladies give a fair or bazaar, 
or else that the pastor’s salary be reduced. 
Men who are sensitive about their own 
homes, and will not allow anything to be 
out of repair, or go to decay; who are 
proud of the tidy appearance of everything 
about their houses, will suffer the church of 
which they are members to fall out of re- 
pair, or take on that appearance of waste 
and decay that marks the home of the 
sloven. It is only the house of God, the 
place where the Church of the First Born 
assembles to worship their Lord and King: 
Their neighbors are perishing around them 
for the bread of life, or have fallen into un- 
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belief for the want of a living testimony, 
and yet they have nothing to say. A world 
is lying in darkness, and yet they will give 
the price of a cigar, or, at most, of a box of 
their comforting weeds to send the Gospel 
to the heathen. Indeed, there is a general 
sleepiness and indifference in their whole 
manner so far as the interests and affairs of 
the Church are concerned. 

We will admit that we have put the case 
somewhat strongly, having taken extreme 
cases to illustrate our point; but this con- 
dition is shaded off only into lesser degrees, 
so far as the average church-member is 
concerned. The lack of enthusiasm in the 
service of God is one of the most manifest 
characteristi¢s of the average church-mem- 
ber. A few faithful souls in every church 
carry the care, and do the work of the 
Lord. A few only seem to have the same 
zeal in spiritual as in temporal matters ; 
and these are not infrequently characterized 
as overzealous. And yet how incongruous 
this all is. Our Master was the very em- 
bodiment of zeal. Always at work, by the 
highway, in the synagogue, by the well, 
when weary with a long day’s journey 
under an Eastern sun, finding his meat and 
drink in doing his Father’s will. Spending 
his days in service, and his nights in 
prayer. Tous hehassaid: ‘‘As my Father 
hath sent me into the world, even so have I 
sent you into the world.” How poorly we 
have discharged the trust. Enthusiasm 
was the characteristic of the first disciples. 
When baptized by the Holy Ghost, they 
were set on fire by a heavenly zeal. Then, 
with all boldness, men, hitherto timid and 
even cowardly in the face of danger, were 
bold to preach Jesus. Beaten, and put in 
prison, they were no sooner out than they 
were at their Master’s work again, facing 
the same dangers. They counted not their 
lives dear to themselves. Fired with this 
enthusiasm, the early Church plowed a 
furrow of life and light through the heathen 
world, overturning the idol worship, and 
revolutionizing the philosophies of the 
most enlightened countries of the earth. 

More than anything else the Church 
needs a revival of primitive enthusiasm. 
Let us sce to it that we are not lacking in 
this quality ourselves. Lukewarmness is 
worse than death. 


> 


REPUDIATION CONDEMNED. 


Tue legislature of Virginia, in what was 
known as the Funding Act, passed in 1871, 
provided for the issue of bonds into which 
the then outstanding debt, including prin- 
cipal and interest, might be funded, and 
also provided that the coupons attached to 
these bonds should be receivable for all 
taxes and other dues to the state. The old 
debt, to the amount of about $30,000,000, 
was funded into new bonds under the pro- 
visions of this act; and, for a time, the 
coupons of the new bonds were received in 
payment of taxes and other dues to the 
state, as provided by the law. 

In 1879 the debt question became the 
leading political issue in Virginia, under 
what was called readjustment, which 
was only another nume for repudiation; 
and, unfortunately for the credit of the 
state, the ‘‘ Readjusters,” as they were 
termed, won the day, and obtained control 
of the state government. They passed a 
series of acts known as the ‘coupon kill- 
ers,” the object of which was to nullify that 
part of the Funding Act which made the 
matured coupons of the bonds issued under 
it receivable for taxes, etc. These acts, 
under the pretense of protecting the treas- 
ury of the state against fraud, provided 
that the taxes due to the state should be 
paid in gold or silver coin of the United 
States, or in greenbacks or national bank 
notes, and that whenever the tax-payer 
tendered coupons in payment of his taxes, 
they should not be received and accepted 
as payment of the same, until their genu- 
ineness had been affirmed by a judicial 
tribunal. A suit must be instituted in each 
case to establish the genuineness of these 
coupons, the holder having delivered them 
to the tax collector and taken a receipt for 
the same; and if the result of the suit, 
which might be carried to the court of last 
resort, was that the coupons were genuine, 
then they were to be received, and the tax- 
payer who had already paid his taxes in 
money had the legal right to have the 
money refunded to him. 





Such, in a word, is the nature of these 
coupon-killing acts under the title of re- 
adjustment; and a more bare-faced and 
outrageous swindle was never attempted. 
In 1883 the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided that the bonds issued under 
the Funding Act were a contract with the 
bondholders who had accepted them, and 
that the state was bound to receive the cou- 
pons thereof in payment of taxes. This 
decision, however, did not cover and settle 
all the complicated questions involved in 
the case. . 

The Virginia Court of Appeals has recent- 
ly had occasion to pass upon the validity 
of these coupon-killing acts; and the deci- 
sion, as reported in the newspapers, is that 
the law requiring the genuineness of the 
coupons to be proved in court, before they 
are receivable for taxes, is unconstitutional, 
and therefore void. We have not seen the 


full text of the decision; but the de- 
cision, if correctly reported on _ this 
point, would seem to wipe out, and 


render null and void the main fea- 
ture in the repudiating legislation of the 
readjusters, and put things back into the 
condition in which they stood before 1879, 
when the readjusters acquired control of 
the state government. Such, we hope, 
will prove to be the fact. 

And if, as the consequence of this decision, 
the debt question comes again before the 
people of Virginia as a political issue, then 
we hope, also, that®they will have sufficient 
good sense and integrity to stamp repudia- 
tion into the dust, and abide by the con- 
tract which, under the provisions of the 
Funding Act of 1871, they made with the 
bondholders. The Constitution of the 
United States declares that no state shall 
pass any law ‘impairing the obligation of 
contracts,” and this declaration is a con- 
stituent part of ‘‘the supreme law of the 
land,” and any state law inconsistent with 
it is for that reason null and void. The 
higher law of God makes the contracts of 
individuals and political communities mor- 
ally binding. Their repudiation is an act 
of knavery and rascality. There is but 
one way to pay an honest debt; and this 
consists in paying it. The individual or the 
state that, having the ability to pay, re- 
fuses to do so, has no other character than 
that which is common to all knaves. 

The fact that a state cannot be sued with- 
out its consent, and, hence, that it cannot 
be compelled to pay its debts by a judicial 
process, does not in the slightest degree 
mitigate or excuse the wrong of repudia- 
tion. The fact that state repudiation is an 
act in which the many participate and 
which they sanction, does not lessen the 
wrong of each individual participant, but 
simply increases the number of knaves 
who share in a common guilt. Ifa dozen 
men unite in committing an act of murder, 
then they are all murderers, and each as 
guilty as if he were the sole actor. And so, 
if a majority of the people in any state sus- 
tain repudiation, they are all repudiators, 
which, in plain English, means that they are 
all knaves. 


DEFEAT OF THE SUBSIDY 
SCHEME. 


Tue House of Representatives has de- 
feated the subsidy clause in the Postal Ap- 
propriation bill. In so doing, it has done 
well. 

We are not indifferent to the condition 
of the American carrying trade. On the 
contrary, we are urgently desirous to see 
it established on a strong and sound basis. 
The clause which the House rejected, nom- 
inally had that end in view. We believe 
that its real effect would have been quite 
different. It was proposed to pay Ameri- 
can steamship lines a subsidy under the 








guise of aspecial payment for carrying the’ 


mails. The same thing has been tried 
twice before; once in 1850—1858, once in 
1865—1875. In each instance the effect 
was bad. 

The first time, the system was honestly 
carried out. The chief payments were 
made to Mr. E. K. Collins, a shipowner of 
ability and integrity, who spared no effort 
and expense to make his vessels a credit to 
the flag under which they sailed. And he 
succeeded. The Collins line, while it lasted, 
was one of which America was justly 
proud. But it was managed on unsound 
principles. Everything was sacrificed to 





speed and show. There was no lack of 
honesty, but it was the lavish honesty of 
a man who thought he had the American 
treasury at his back, and could draw at 
discretion. The business had no strength 
in itself; and when trouble came, it fell to 
pieces. 

The second attempt was far less credita- 
ble. In the Pacific and Brazilian subsidies, 
after the War, the money was not honestly 
obtained, nor honestly used. Nor were the 
results creditable to the American flag, or 
to any one concerned. The Pacific Mail, 
which had previously been an honest, well- 
managed concern, now became the play- 
thing of speculators, who sank its vessels 
and its capital. When the subsidy was 
first given, its stock stood above par. In 
ten years, it had fallen to forty. And 
when a renewal of the subsidy was sought, 
its methods were found, on investigation, 
to be so utterly rotten as to shock even the 
zallous conscience of Washington. Nor 
had the expected effect in favor of Ameri- 
can influence been produced. When the 
results of the investigation were made pub- 
lic, the business sense and the moral sense 
of the community forced Congress to a 
sweeping declaration against subsidies, and 
a total abandonment of the policy. 


It is this policy which a powerful lobby 
is now seeking to renew, and to a large 
extent in behalf of the sameconcern. Every 
effort is made to manufacture public senti- 
ment in its favor. Our patriotism is ap- 
pealedto. We are told that we must subsi- 
dize these steamships, if we would preserve 
the maritime power of the United States; 
and that England has preserved her power 
on the ocean in ways like this. This—to 
characterize it briefly—is all nonsense. 
First, Pacific Mail steamships would not 
be, in the event of a war, a source of 
strepgth, but of weakness. They are neither 
strong enough to fight, nor swift enough to 
run away. They are not steel cruisers, run- 
ning twenty miles an hour, and could not 
possibly be converted into anything of the 
kind. Instead of their protecting us, we 
should have to protect them. In the second 
place, England has not used her mail 
steamers as fighting ships, but as transports 
for troops from one point to another. We 
do not want to transport troops in this way. 
We are not going to have another civil 
war; nor are we going to transport our 
army to Chili, to take possession of the 
Peruvian guano-beds. We must make 
ourselves respected abroad; but that does 
not mean that we must be prepared to 
raise an army and invade a country a thous- 
and miles across the ocean. 

Turning from questions of fighting 
power to questions of trading power, the 
subsidy system has never built up a carry- 
ing trade. We have seen how.little it did 
for the United States. Its present effect in 
France is a public calamity. England never 
adopted the system as a means of support- 
ing her carrying trade. She had to main- 
tain communication with her distant 
possessions. This was a political necessity. 
She tried to get the work done at as low a 
price as possible. Where foreign vessels 
would do the work cheaper than English, 
she gave it to foreigners. Rival lines, which 
had no subsidy at all, got on as well com- 
mercially as the subsidized lines; for the 
subsidy was not intended as a bounty, but 
as acommercial equivalent for the service 
rendered. Mr. Roach’s oft-repeated state- 
ment, that England once guaranteed the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company an 8 per 
cent. dividend, is simply untrue. 

The real source of American naval 
strength, whether for trading or for fight- 
ing, has lain in the personal qualities of 
the American seaman himself. The type 
is fast disappearing; the wonder is, that it 
was not exterminated years ago by the 
policy of the United States. We have 
taxed him on his materials, on his property, 
on his movements. We have put him at 
every disadvantage as compared with his 
foreign competitors. The legislation of 
last year gave but partial and tardy relief. 
More complete measures of reform are de- 
layed and obstructed. by the influence of a 
few ship-builders, who are determined that, 
if the American seaman does not take their 
ships, he shall have none atall. Instead of 
a policy of frée ships, which should give 
every one a fair chance, we are asked to 
continue the present restrictions in general, 








but to pay subsidies to the few men who 
have sufficient political influence to secure 
them. For his successful opposition to the 
latter part of this scheme, Mr. Holman de- 
serves the thanks of the country. 


oe 


EXCUSING MURDER. 


WE last week referred to the murderous 
lynching of three prisoners at Audubon, in | 
the State of Iowa, who were charged with 
the crime of murder, and were about to be 
removed to another place for their trial. 
Some five hundred men, acting as a mob, 
and wholly without any authority of law, 
took the matter into their own hands, and 
proceeded to dispatch these prisoners with- 
out judge or jury, shooting two of them in 
the jail, and taking the third out and hang- 
ing him by the neck till he was dead. We 
are sorry that so respectable a newspaper 
asthe Chicago Tribune should, in com- 
menting upon this scene, use the following 
language : 








“Terrible as lynch law is, the people of Audu- 
bon cannot be condemned for their act, Seven 
murders have been committed in their county in 
the last three years, and not one of the murder- 
ers has been punished. They were not war- 
ranted in waiting any longer for the courts to 
act. There could be but one change of venue 
granted to the Jellerson murderers, and that 
was from the lawyers to the people. Justice 
having utterly failed to be administered by the 
courts, it was their duty to administer it, or 
there was no security for society.” 

This is an out-and-out justification and 
commendation of a lawless and utterly in- 
excusable murder. It is difficult to see 
how a greater amount of gross heresy in 
morals, and in respect to the interests of 
social order, can be compacted into the 
same compass. If the 7'ribune were an 
open and undisguised advocate of anarchy, 
belonging to the type of the Herr Most 
school, we could understand the language 
when coming from such a source, since it 
would be in harmony with its general creed. 
This, however, is vot its professed charac- 
ter, and hence our surprise at the utterance. 

The logic of the Tribune, if put into the 
tersest form, would stand thus: ‘‘ The peo- 
ple of Audubon” are not to be condemned 
but rather to be justified and commended 
for murdering three men who were held 
by the officers of law on an indictment for 
murder; and the reason is that ‘seven 
murders have been committed in their 
county in the last three years, and not one 
of the murderers has been punished.” If 
we grant the fact stated, the T'ribune’s 
conclusion is not the one that properly 
follows. The true remedy, and the only 
safe one, for ‘‘the people of Audubon,” if 
the officers of law have failed to perform 
their duty, and murderers even to the num- 
ber of seven ‘‘in their county,” have es- 
caped when they ought to have been pun- 
ished, is to rectify the administration of law 
by the peaceful process of choosing better 
officers, and patiently to wait till this can be 
done. There is no other course that is con- 
sistent with good morals, good citizenship, 
or good order, unless ‘‘ the people of Audu- 
bon” propose an actual revolution and the 
establishment of a new government. 

Moreover, lynching men for murder is 
simply committing the crime of murder as 
the means of punishing murder and pre- 
venting its repetition, and that, too, under 
circumstances exceedingly dangerous to 
society. The lynchers are always a mob, 
self-appointed, with no authority for their 
organization or action, generally composed 
of bad men, resisting and setting at defi- 
ance the officers of law, actuated by 
the passion for summary vengeance, and 
proceeding to that vengeance without the 
form of trial or the opportunity of defense. 
They take it into their heads, upon their 
own judgment, that the intended victim is 
guilty,and deserves to die, and then pro- 
ceed summarily to kill him. That is to 
say, they commit an act of willful murder; 
and all who participate in the killing, are, 
in the eye of the law of both God and man, 
guilty of the crime of murder, as really as 
the man they kill, even if we suppose him 
to bea murderer. Civil society cannot con- 
sent to‘this method of punishing crime, 
even if the Chicago Tribune does, without 
consenting to its own destruction. Make 
the theory and the practice general, and 
law is dead, and society goes back to bar- 
barism, in which mere bruté force, under 
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the government of passion, admiaisters all 
the justice that is left. 

We have often expressed our abhorrence 
of lynching; and the more we think of it 
the more intense that abhorrence becomes. 
We believe it to be the duty of the press to 
condemn it in unqualified terms, and as 
far as possible to create a public sentiment 
that will regard it as a crime and demand 
its punishment. It is vastly worse than 
the evils which it professes to correct. It 
would be much better that a dozen men, 
who ought to die by the hands of law, 
should be acquitted, rather than that any 
ene of the dozen should die by the hands 
of a lawless mob, and that the work of that 
mob should be approved and sanctioned by 
the general sentiment of the people. The 
danger and evil to society are far greater in 
the latter case than in the former. To ex- 
cuse or justify such a mob is in effect to 
join the ranks of the lawless, and impair 
the controlling and protective power of 
law. 

— alieiitininiincesans 
> ° ( 
Editorial Notes. 

Tue Churches seem to be more than usually 
avxious for a revival this Winter. Many in all 
parts of the country are in a state of expectancy, 
and many others are enjoying fruitful meetings, 
Not only in the Churches is there a readiness for 
for revival work, but also in communities, Dr, 
Pentecost says he has never found the people 
more willing to throng the church and the in- 
quiry room than now. In Auburn his services 
were successful from the beginning, and an ex- 
traordinary interest was manifested before he 
closed his labors there. We have printed news 
of a general revival in Berks County, Penn., 
and our exchanges have reported numerous con- 
versions in all parts of the country. Churches 
ought not to neglect such opportunities, God's 
work admits of no delay; and while there are 
men und women outside the Church, living for 
themselves, and rearing thar children without 
spiritual influence and culture, God’s workmen 
ought not to be listless or idle. One-tenth the 
zeal and persistence displayed in the Presidential 
campaign last Fall on behalf of the Church 
would bring in such precious harvests as the de- 
nominations never yet had. Evangelists have 
more calls than they can respond to; but an 
evangelist is not indispensable, and he may rot 
be either necessary or desirable in a well-organ- 
ized church. If ouly every member have an in- 
terest in the increase of God's Kingdom, and is 
willing to do what he can, the pastor will be 
entirely sufficient as a leader, There are some 
churches in which the revival influence is per- 
It will be easy, under favoring circum- 
stances. to increase the results. There are sume 
churches which never have that influence, An 
evangelist, or any other unusual agency, to 
rouse them from their death-like state ought to 
be welcomed, ‘The doctrine that 1t is the special 
work of the Church to gather in souls ought 
never to die out, whatever else may fall out of 
the creed or confession, 


ennial, 


Enouisu scholars have been slow to take up 
the “Teaching of the Apostles.” For some 
weeks after the publication of Bryennios’s im- 
portant discovery the English press was silent, 
The Guardian published some interesting letters 
from correspondents after the document had 
been pretty well discussed in this country, und 
the Bishop of Durham devoted half of his very 
valuable address before the Church Congress 
(which is now published in a revised form in 
The Expositor of January) to a careful though 
necessarily brief statement of the character of 
its contents, its probable age and place of au- 
thorship, and its bearings on the practices of 
the Primitive Church. The first English edi- 
tion of the “ Teaching’ we have noticed is by 
Canon Spence, who gives the Greek text with a 
translation and with notes and excursus, With 
Bishop Lightfoot, Harnack, and other scholars, 
Canon Spence agrees in assigning the “Teaching” 
to a very early date, Harnack inclines to place 
it in the early part of the second century; but 
Canon Spence thinks it belongs to the first. As 
to the very interesting question raised concern- 
ing the position it assigns to the apostolate, 
Canon Spence, differing from Harnack, believes 
that the apostolic office passed away in the first 
century, aud he puts bishops and deacons, as his 
reviewer in The Acadeyiy points out, very near- 
ly on a par, indicating that both held office by 
election of the people. One of the notable in- 
stances in Canon Spence’s translation is of the 
line in chapter xi: Ilae 6? mpodfryn, . .. 
Tlotav erg pvoripiov Koopixdy éxx/yolac, to whick 
he gives a very free but intelligible rendering, 
thus: ‘‘ Every prophet who summons assemblies 
for the purpose of showing an earthly mystery.” 





Tue eightieth anniversary of the Hon. David 
Dudley Field was celebrated by his friends on 
Friday evening iast, Feb. 13th, at the house of 
his brother, Cyrus W. Field, who issued the invi- 





tations and entertained his gtiests with right 
royal hospitality, From nine o’clock tntil past 
midnight the spacious mansion was thronged by 
guests coming and going, among whom were the 
distinguished men of the city of all walks and 
professionsin life, and a large number of nota- 
bilities from different parts of the country. The 
most striking feature of the assembly was, after 
all, the four brothers—the Hon. David Dudley 
Field, the Hon. Justice Stephen J. Field, the 
Rev. Dr, Henry M. Field, editor of the Hvangel- 
ist, aud the hospitable host, Cyrus W. Field, 
who, as all the world knows, has a genius for 
bringing the ends of the earth tegether which 
the breadth and depth of oceans cannot quench, 
and whose brotherly enthusiasm accomplished 
the same thing among the scattered hosts of bis 
brother’s friends, admirers and well wishers. 
It was a case of “joining Field to Field” which 
was not contemplated in the biblical anathema, 
and which could not have been carried out, as 
on Friday evening last, without the special 
blessing of God on the house sprung from the 
Rev. Dr. Field, of Stockbridge. If youth is the 
unspent treasure of life, the Hon. David Dudley 
Field appeared as young as any of those who 
came to congratulate him on his honorable 
years and wish him happiness for those to 
come, To follow the jridgment of the eye, he 
may yet hope to complete the great work of his 
life, and certainly he might, last Friday evening, 
have addressed almost any of the younger men 
who pressed 69 warmly upon him, in the words 
of Gremio: 
“Skipper! 


Stand back! 'Tis age that nourisheth,” 


Tue two Houses of Congress last week went 
through the formality of counting the electoral 
votes, fuding that two hundred and nineteen 
votes had been cast for Cleveland and Hendricks, 
and one |iundred aad cighty-two for Blaine and 
Logez, showing a majority of thirty-seven in 
favor of the fornyr, and electing them respect- 
ively to the offices of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. There were no disputed returns, and 
nothing occurred that led to any discussion, 
Thus the country bas got safely through another 
Presidential election under the present defective 
state of both the Consti.ution and the law on 
this subject. Senator Edmunds, who, being 
President of the Senate, opened the electoral 
certificates, in announcing the result of the 
counting, used the following words: ‘The 
President of the Scnate makes this declaration 
only as a public statement in the presence of the 
two Houses of Congress of the contents of the 
papers opened and read on this occasion, and 
not as possessing any authority in law to declare 
any legal conclusion whatever.” The last clause 
of this utterance was, as we presume, desigued 
to call attention to the present state of the law 
in respect to counting the electoral votes. 
Unless we assume that the counting author- 
ity is, by the Constitution, wholly vested 
in the President of the Scnate, which would be 
contrary to previous practice, then it is true that 
there is no law that gives him the authority 
officially to declare the result of the counting, so 
that the declaration shall have legal force and 
effect, The Constitution expressly declares 
what majority of the electoral votes shall con- 
stitute an election of President and Vicc-Presi- 
dent; but if does not expressly declare who 
shall ascertain the existence of this majority, or 
officially announce the facts, and no Jaw of Con- 
“ress supplies the omission. Senator Edmunds 
was, therefore, right in the language he used, 
The fact is precisely as he stated it, It is plain 
that the law should not be left in its present 
defective state, 


A case has just been decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which was in- 
volved the question whether the prohibitory 
liquor law of Kansas is consistent with the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The case came 
up to the Court from the Supreme Court of 
Kansas ; and as it stood before the latter court, 
it was a proceeding instituted by the Attorney- 
General of the state to remove from office the 
District Attorney of Saline County in Kansas, 
because he refosed to prosecute persons who 
were guilty of selling intoxicating liquors in 
the county in violation of the prohibitory liquor 
law, enacted by the legislature of the state. The 
District-Attorney claimed that this law was null 
and void, bevause inconsistent with the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The Supreme 
Court of Kansas ruled against him on this 
point, and rendered a judgment removing him 
from office. He then, by a writ of error, car- 
ried the case to the Supreme Court of the 
United States ; and this court aftirmed the judg- 
ment of the court below. Chief-Justice Waite, 
in stating the opinion of the court, referred to 
two cases in which the court had considered the 
same question, and then said that the “ question 
is now no longer open in this court.” What- 
ever differences of opinion there may be as to 
the practicability or wisdom of absolute pro- 
hibition as a legal remedy for the evils result- 
ing from the liquor business, all doubt is re- 
moved as to the power of the people in each 
state to adopt this reniedy for the removal of 
these evils, so far as the Constitution of the 


~ 





United States is concerned, All that is needed 
in any state is the requisite popular sentiment 
in favor of the remedy. 





Senator INGALLS, of Kansas, has introduced a 
resolution into the Senate, which is designed to 
prohibit all general legislation in appropriation 
bills that is not germane and relevant to such 
bills. In other words, the resolution aims to 
put an end tothe bad practice of tacking all 
kinds of ‘‘ riders” upon appropriation bills, and 
forcing the former tbrough Congress by the 
necessities which demand the passage of the 
latter, and then compelling the President to ap- 
prove the whole or veto the whole. ‘This sort of 
parliamentary trickery is the source of not a 
little bad legislaticn that would be prevented if 
the rule proposed by the resolution of Senator 
Ingalls were adopted. if hecan persuade both 
Houses of Congress to place it among their 
standing rules, he will have done a good service 
to the country. Indeed, the Cons‘itution itself 
should be so amended as to provide, in respect 
to appropriation bills, that the l’resident may 
witbhold his approval from any one or more of 
the items of such bills, while giving his sanction 
to others, and that the parts not approved shall 
not become a law unless repassed by a two-thirds 
majority of both Houses of Congress. This 
principle kas been adopted to great advantage 
in the constitutions of several of the states; 
and there is no reason why it would not operate 
equally well in the Constitution of the United 
States. It would make it the duty of the Presi- 
dent to examine the items of appropriation 
bills, and enable him to discriminate between 
them, giving his sanction to such as he approved 
and withholding it from such as he did not ap- 
prove. He could thus check the schemes of 
jobbery which too often are successful in Con- 
grees. 


.... Weare glad to know that the difficulty be- 
tween Portugal and the African International As- 
sociation is settled. The Marquis de Penafiel, 
Portuguese Minister ; Col. Strauch, President of 
the African International Association ;and Baron 
de Courcel, French Ambassador, have signed a 
treaty, dated February 14th, defining the terri- 
tory of the African International Association, 
The boundary line starts from the north bank 
of the Congo at Kabobombo, <xtends to South 
Kabinda Bay, and thence runs parallel, inter- 
secting the meridian of the Colucalla and 
Luculla Rivers. ‘This meridian is followed until 
it meets the Luculla, whence the line takes the 
course of the Luculla to the confluence of the 
Chiloango. The boundary also follows the 
course of the Congo from its mouth to the con- 
fluence of the Uangouango at a point between 
the Dutch and Portuguese factories, leaving the 
latter, with Hogui, in the possession of Portu- 
gal. There is no obstacle now, so far as is 
known, to the completion of the important work 
of the Berlin Conference. 


...-The reception given last week by the 
Union League Club of this city, to Senator- 
elect Evarts, is one among the many evidences 
that the legislature of this state did not mis- 
represent the Republican sentiment of the 
state in choosing him as a senator of the United 
States. The committee of reception admirably 
voiced that sentiment in the address read to the 
Senator-elect by E. B. Hinsdale, Esq. ; and Mr, 
Evarts gracefully recognized the honor, while 
adding some fitting words in regard to the Re- 
publican Party and its principles. Mr. Evarts 
will enter the Senate in the full and ripened con- 
dition of his great powers, unimpaired by the 
infirmities of age ; and, judging from his aute- 
cedents, we cannot doubt that, if his life is 
spared, his career will be a brilliant success. 
The Empire State will have in him a gentlerman 
worthy of her greatness, to speak for her 
and see to it that all her interests are fully and 
thoroughly considered, 


....We publish, to-day, the laxt of Mr. Hadley’s 
striking papers on some practical questions con- 
nected with ‘* Corporations and Monopolies, theiy 
Uses and Abuses,” The first appeared in Tux 
INDEPENDENT of January 15th, and was a gin- 
eral review of the subject. The second, third, 
and fourth deal with existing evils, auch as 
speculative monopoly or arbitrary discrimina- 
tion in railway charges. The two remaining 
papers, of which the last is published to-day, 
deal with the methods proposed for remedying 


these evils, whether by Government control or 


Government ownership. The difticulties which 
stand in the way of these attempts, and which 
must be met in any real solution, will be found to 
be discussed with a clearness and fullness which 
cannot fail to promote intelligent views of the 
subject and intelligent action on it. 


....A Catholic paper, The Freeman's Journal, 
announces that the Rev. Dr. Kirner has been 
commissioned by the Cardinal to build a church 
for Italians in Harlem, and has *‘ devised a plan 
for giving all Christians a chance to help in the 
good work,” 

“ He has planned a lottery. The tickets for this 
lottery are placed at the low price of twenty-five 
cents. 


nated. This is a fac simile of the ticket, which may 
be had by addressing (enclosing twenty-five cents) 


The prizes have been very generously do- 





the Rev. Dr. Kirner, Church of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, East 115th Street, New York.” 

Then follows a list of the prizes to be offered, 
Both Dr. Kirner and The Freeman’s Journal 
ought tc know that this is a proposition to vio- 
late the laws of this state, and to do an immoral 
act, 


... A good deal of shallow and unfair criti- 
civm has been printed lately concerning the 
teaching of Greek in our colleges. Mr. Timayenis, 
a native Greek, says, in the Evening Post, that 
**nothing could be more just” than Dr. Todd’s 
‘criticisms and arguments,” and adds this on 
his own account : 

* 4 residence of more than fourteen years in the 
United States enables me to say that there is no 
other civilized country upon the face of the earth 
where languages, both ancient and modern, are 80 
superficially and inadequately taught.” ' 
How does a “residence of more than fourteen 
years in the United States’’ enable this critic to 
say how languages are taught in all the “‘ other 
civilized countries upon the face of tbe earth,” 
when it hasn’t enabled him to know how they 
are taught in the United States? 


....The Examiner quotes Professor Paine, of 
Bangor Theological Seminary, as saying that 
“there may have been cases of pouring or 
sprinkling, but there is no clear record of such 
cases before the third century,” and it adds: 

“There is no Pedobaptist historian or exegete of 

the first rank who disputes this statement. The 
best scholarship speaks with one voice. And when 
we say, ‘the best scholarship,’ we do not mentally 
define the phrase as that which favors Baptist 
views; but we mean that best scholarship which is 
accepted as such by the verdict of scholars them- 
selves,” 
How about Harnack, whore views are given else- 
where? The Didache is tolerably clear on that 
point, and the Didache goes back to the first or 
near the first century. 


....A new religious paper has appeared in 
Troy, 8. C., called the Psalm Singer. It hasa 
long list of editors, but there is no David among 
them. The Psalm Singer is intended to keep the 
Psalm singers from straying. 

**It will be doctrine, doctrine monthly, and doc- 
trine continually, until every Psalm singer will be 
thoroughly furnished with a reason of his faith and 
practice. Pastors will find the paper as good as a 
shepherd dog to keep the members of the flock from 
straying; those who turn aside after hymns with 
the choirs pf other denominations will not need a 
sermon from the pulpit, or even a pastoral admoni- 
tion; they wil) read and be instructed to follow by 
the tootsteps of the flock.” 


..- The Damoclean sword, which has been sus- 
pended over the theological faculties of France 
for some time past, has at last fallen, and has 
been partial in the selection of its victims. By 
a vote of 261 to 214 the legislative body has de- 
cided to abolish the Catholic faculties entirely, 
but, *‘ for special political reasons,” to continue 
those of the Protestant Church, depriving them, 
however, of their stipend, and thus decreasing 
their already diminutive income. The Minister: 
of Public Instruction requested a stay of the 
proceedings, until a motion for the total aboli- 
tion of the Concordat could be introduced ; but 
his words received no attention. 


... Judge Freedman, of this city, finds ex- 
Mayor Edson guilty of contempt of court, for 
his disobedience of the injunction of Judge 
Beach, and sentences him to imprisonment for 
fifteen days, and to pay a fine of two hundred 
and fifty dollars. Whether he is technically 
right or wrong in this finding, the injunction 
itself was simply a *“‘put-up job” to prevent 
ex-Mayor Edson from doing what, while he was 
Mayor, he had a perfect mght to do, Courts 
and judges, if they want to be respected by the 
people, must not make themselves parties to 
the quarrels of politicians, 


...-The President, last week, sent to Con- 
gress the second annual report of the Civil 
Service Commission, in which the commission 
give in detail their work for the past year. The 
President adds his congratulation to the whole 
country upon the resalts of the reform. The 
reform will soon pass into the hands of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and he has already pledged him- 
self faithfully to carry out the provisions of the 
law. Civil Service reform has reached the stage 
at which the politicians think it prudent to dis- 
continue their sneering. 


.... Several prominent gentlemen, who claim 
to know whereof they speak, assert with great 
positiveness, that the President-elect is opposed 
to the further coinage of silver dollars, and that 
he will say this in his forthcoming inaugural 
message. We hope that these gentlemen are 
right in what they assert, and that Mr. Cleve-~ 
land will give to the country this assurance that 
his administration is to be one of wisdom and 
common sense. It is certain that we cannot go 
much further in this financial folly without the 
most serious disaster. 


....-The Religious Telescope is a good deal 
disturbed, naturally, by having an objectionable 
advertisement smuggled into its columns, and 
expresses itself vigorously ; 





** *What a dime will do for you,’ which appeared 
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in the Telescope of January 28th and February 4th, 
was a hellish deception and related to an adver- 
tisemert of malt whisky. It was imposed on our 
columns in a devilish manner.” 

It is too bad; but wouldn’t milder English do as 
well? 

_..-There has been a floating rumor to the 
effect that Mr. Justice Bradley, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, being seventy years 
of age, and having been ten yearson the bench, 
was about to resign his office. He says that this 
rumor is ‘‘mere bosh,” and that he has had no 
idea of taking this course. He is one of the 
ablest justices of the court, and we are glad to 
learn thut he proposes to retain his position and 
give the country the benefit of his eminent abili- 
ties. 

..Bishop Bedell, of Ohio, who is the presi- 
dent of the Ohio Divorce Reform League, pre- 
sents a formidable array of statistics, showing 
the work of the divorce mill in that state. He 
urges the necessity of a radical reform in the 
divorce laws of the state, and favors an amend- 
mert to the Constitution of the United States, 
giving Congress the power to pass uniform laws 
on the subject. We entirely agree with him as 
to the wisdom of such an amendment. 


.. If any man thinks that the work involved 
ina United States census is a small matter, let 
him set himself down before the nine huge 
quartos already issued, and contemplate a sin- 
gle page of figures, and what it cost to put them 
together. It is a stupendous work. No wonder 
it requires 50 many years to get the results 
ready for publication. There are already nine, 
and more are to come. 

..O’Donovan Kossa’s paper, the United 
Jrishman, printed, last week, what purported to 
be a cable dispatch, saying a reward of $10,000 
would be paid for the body of the Prince of 
Wales, dead or alive. The suggestion of the 
paragraph is most atrociously criminal, and 
those who give it circulation, except to condemn 
it, ought to be arraigned for conspiracy to kill, 


..The London papers, in making a sort of 
apotheosis of Mrs. Dudley, the would-be slayer of 
O'Donovan Rossa, perpetrated a great blunder 
alike against good morals, social order, and the 
better sense of mankind. Rossa may be a very 
obnoxious man to Englishmen; but this is a 
poor reason for condoning, and even applauding, 
an attempt at private assassination, 


.. It is said that there is in Elberton, Ga., a 
congregation called the ‘‘Reformed Hardshell 
Baptist Church.” One of its tenets is that no 
female member sliall wear any dress more costly 
than calico, nor any head-dress except a sun- 
bonnet. This is why it is called ** Reformed.” 
The women are the Reformed element, we sup- 
pose, and the men the Hardshell, 


. A churchmember who refuses to help 
his fellow-citizens with his vote in a struggle 
against public evils, because his s:eligious princi- 
ples forbid him to “ enter politics,” needs to 
study his Bible anew, and to revise his princi- 
ples. The Christian religion was never meant 
to abrogate a man’s duties as a citizen. Only 
crime and lunacy can do that, 


.-There is a rumor that Congressman Hew- 
itt, of this city, is the coming man for Secretary 
of the Treasury, in the Cabinet of Presdent 
Cleveland. He is an able and earnest man, is 
entirely right on the silver question, and is not 
wholly wrong on the tariff question, His ap- 
pointment to this position would, on the whole, 
be a very respectable one. 


. By an ammendment proposed by Mr. Long 
of Massachusetts, marked newspapers can here- 
after be sent from the publication office at pound 
rates if the bill shall become a law, as it ought 
wud probably will, Under the present law all 
marked papers must have a penny stamp aftixed, 
it is an unnecessary, vexatious provision, as 
every publisher knows. 


. It is stated that when a speaker, at the re- 
cent Catholic dinner in this city, declared im- 
pressively that ** Catholic Maryland alone estab- 
lished religious liberty,” the ** enthusiasm of the 
company knew no bounds” ; and yet the company 
contained many public men who must have known 
that the statement was not true. 


-+..While the colonial fever rages it is not 
safe for islands and pieces of territory which 
are not plainly labeled. Germany is said to have 
annexed Samoa, Duke of York, and portions of 
New Britain and New Guinea, and Spain com- 
plains that France has seized some of her terri- 
tory in Africa. 


--The time of the ‘ Passing of Arthur”— 
March 4th. 
“My end draws nigh; ’tis time that I were goae,” 
unto the “ island valley”. which 
lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns, 
And bowery hollows crowned with Summer sea.”’ 


--. The bill before the legislature of this 
state, which proposes to make a clean sweep of 
imprisonment for debt, ought to become a law. 
This relic of barbarism ought long since to 


have been swept from the statute hook of the 
state, 





-.--The territories seem disposed to give 
woman suffrage a trial, if the states are immov- 
able. The Dakota House has passed a bill to in- 
troduce it in that territory, and the Council is 
said to favor it. 


..-Oneof our Irish Catholic exchanges says 
the evils of the landlord and tenant system are 
greater in Scotland than in Ireland even. And 
yet the crofters do not try to right their wrongs 
by dynamite. 








TO EVERY READER. 
GIVE US A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 





IN preparing to renew your own subscrip- 
tion, please ask some friend to unite with 
you and send us $5.00 ($2.50 each) for both 
instead of $3.00 for yourself alone, for which 
favor you shall have our sincere thanks 
‘in advance.” Or you may do far better 
by kindly asking four persons to join you 
—making five in all—and sending us $10.00 
—‘$2.00 for each subscription only—instead 
of $3.00. With such favors from our 
friends, which may be easily and almost 
indefinitely mu!tiplied, we shall be sure to 
have a Happy New Year. Reader, will 
you kindly join those who are now favor- 
ing us in the way indicated? 





Ovr hearty thanks are due to so many of 
our subscribers and friends that they will 
pardon us if we take this means, instead of 
communicating with each one separately, 
of saying that we are under the greatest 
obligations to them for the promptness with 
which subscriptions have been renewed, and 
for the large number of new subscriptions 
sent in by them. Many subscribers send 
us hearty praise of the paper and tell us of 
the firm hold it has with them and in their 
families. We have a great many sub- 
scribers who have taken the paper continu- 
ously from its first number thirty-six years 
ago, and our hope is that they may live 
to take it for thirty-six more. 

We wish to suggest to our friends that a 
good plan in renewing their subscriptions 
is to take advantage of our very favorable 
club terms, or renew personally for from 
two to five years, thus making a handsome 
saving. A large proportion of our subscri- 
bers now do this. No other weekly paper in 
the world , it isnow generally admitted, pre- 
sents its readers with so much literary 


matter of the first class, for so little money. 

Subscribers who were members of a club 
last year, can aid us materially by raising 
other clubs this year. We shall be glad to 
furnish specimen copies to help any one in 
getting up a club, 


VERY LOW TERMS TO ALL SUBSORIBERS. 


One year, postage free... ...s..scereereere -$3 00 
Sem CMS. . * —™ ccccccvecsecves eoeees 1 50 
Four months “  ‘ seseeeees saeonaccovee 1 00 
Tees MRM cccccenssnccovenensees 15 
One subscription, two years............. 5 00 
One subscription, five years............ 10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Tur LypEPrEeNDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one, each 
one paying $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of THe INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. 

Those who receive a specimen copy of the 
paper who are not subscribers, are strongly 
urged to become so. Send as per terms 
upon the 3ist page, and for any length’ of 
time agreeable to you, as a test of what the 
paper is and to make its acquaintance. 

College, school, and other reading rooms 
or individuals desiring to subscribe for any 
number of other papers beside, or in con- 
nection with, Taz INDEPENDENT, no matter 
where published, can have a low estimate 
of cost furnished upon application to us; 
and we will send our revised list of period- 
icals with which we club, at reduced rates, 
to any one asking for it. 








READING NOTICES. 


SooTHinG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true, 





{From the New York Tribune.] 
BROOKLYN’S TRIUMPH. 


OPENING OF A GREAT BUSINESS HOUSE—THE NEW 
STRUCTURE OF WECHSLER & ABRAHAM— 
BROOKLYN LADILS DELIGHTED OVER THE 
GRAND ESTABLISHMENT—A COSTLY AND BEAU- 
TIFUL BUILDING—ITS DECORATIONS, THE 
STOCK, etc, 


WHEN Brooklyn tries to outrival New York, it 
generally succeeds, even if it has to ask New 
Yorkers to help it do so, Wechsler & Abraham, 
the popular dry goods merehants, who for 
twenty years have catered to the wants of the 
ladies in our sister city, have erected in Fulton 
St., above the City Hall, a magnificent building, 
which they will formally open to-morrow morn- 
ing for publicinspection, The local papers have 
devoted whole pages to descriptions of the struct- 
ure and its decorations; and the entire city is 
interested iu the magniticent houge, which rivals 
any we have or probably ehall have in this city, 
Brooklyn has 700,000 inhabitants now, and such 
a store as this one, which absorbs dozens of inde- 
pendent branches of trade, has long been needed’ 
The firm were compelled to enlarge their old 
house several times, and very wisely concluded at 
last to build so vast a house that Brooklyn trade 
could be centered in Brooklyn. If New York 
merchants counted upon the Bridge as an ad- 
vantage to them in that it would take them more 
trade from Brooklyn, the erection of this great 
store will more than counterbalance any advan- 
tages that otherwise might have accrued. Now 
there will be close rivalry between the big store 
of Wechsler & Abraham and the large houses 
here, and the enterprising Brooklyn firm is 
making a bid for New York trade by inviting 
ladies to come from Murray Hill to them, to see 
what a great store theirs is. 

The structure to be dedicated to its future 
use to-morrow is a lofty and graceful building, 
five stories from the street, with a Maneard roof 
anda lofty cellar and sub-cellar, It is exter- 
nally and internally in the highest style of art, 
Mr, Abraham, the junior member of the firm, 
has devoted a great deal of time to the decora- 
tions, and the builders have done their best to 
make it a structure that the city is proud of, 
For some days Brooklyn people have been on 
the qui vive to see the interior of the house, but 
it has been closely guarded while an army of 
workmen toiled away at its final decorations. 
The firm moved their great stock last week, and 
for several days the employés have been busily 
engaged in arranging the many departments, 

The woodwork of the entire building is highly 
polished oak, and the prevaling tints are several 
shades of bronze, 

THE LADIES’ PARLOR 
isan exception. It is finished in richly polished 
mahogany, and the wainscoting, antique mantel 
and cabinet, and the splendid center-table, are 
of this most beautiful of woods. This parlor is 
the handsomest room in any public building of 
the country, excepting the audience rooms at the 
Capito! at Albany. Stained glass windows and 
rich hangings of plush ; antique divans and chairs 
anda Turkish rug of priceless value, are some of 


the features of this lovely apartment, which is 
situated in a novel position at the right side of 
the establishment, and is a part, not of the main 
building, but of the annex, which is an exten- 
sive one tronting on Gallatin Place, Itis reached 
by a graceful flight of stairs that connects it 
with both the first and second stories, In the cen- 
ter of this great building, which compares in 
point of size with its neighbors as does a park 
witha city yard, is a large rotunda, opening to 
the ceiling, and enabling the visitor to every 
floor to have a superb view of the whole struc- 
ture. In many respects the establishment is re- 
markable for its architectural beauties and 
pleasing surprises, and this rotunda is one of 
the most striking. The two large passenger 
elevators that go trom the basement to the top 
of the house are inclosed in a bronze wire net- 
ting, which, besides being ornamental, secures 
both light and safety for passengers, There are 
three freight elevators and a grand stairway in 
the main building, together with smaller etair- 
ways tor the use of the employés. The leading 
departments are on the three tower floors; the 
fourth story is devoted to the dressmaking de- 

artment, a large and important feature in the 

ouse, and to the reception and distribution of 
dry goods purchased for the house, On the 
fifth floor are the manufacturing rooms; and 
down 1n the basement, in a lighted and heated 
section, are the = artments for employés, 
where they can their wraps un- 
der lock and key, and a. warm lunches at 
will, The attention devoted to the comfort of 
the employés of the house speaks wel! for the 
manliness of the firm, which bas always shown 
great interest in the welfare of its workers, In- 
deed, to this fact is attributed much of the suc- 
cess of the house. The ladies of Brooklyn are 
proud of this house, and they will crowd it daily 
when its vast resources are made known to them, 
The Wechsler & Abraham’s of old has ceased to 
be, and in this new establishment they have mul- 
tiplied their departments and increased their 
facilities untit there is practically no limit to 
their resources. They aim to cater to a city, 
and they keep goods of the finest and costliest, 
to the Dedinan, useful grades desired by the 
millions. Once the pret 18 seen and appreciated 
Brvoklynites will redouble their rejoicing ; for 
not alone have they the handsomest business 
house, but the largest stoek of dry goods in it, 
ot any city, with two exceptions, and they are 
rightfully proud of the fact. A great crowd 
will be attracted to the opening w-morrow, and 
the event is so fotable that the press is con- 
strained to give the facts due prominence. 
What concerns Brooklyn so much concerns New 
York very much, and an like this 
one for mutual congratulation, 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
January let, 1885. 


Premium Receiptsin BIBL, occcccccoese $2,689,734 45 
Interest Receipts in 1944,............+ 1,609,015 27 
Total Receipts during the year....... 4,208,749 72 
Disbursements to Policy-holdera, 

and for expenses, taxes, etc...... 3,574,660 65 
Assets January Ist, 1885............+ 29,771,230 04 


Total Liabilities. . i . 24,789,784 72 
Surplus by Ct. end “Mass, Standard. 4,981,445 32 
Surplus by the Standard of N. y..... 6,440,000 00 


Policies in force Jan, Ist, 1886, 

GO. 286, insuring............... 84,663.501 44 
Policies issued in 1884, 

4,470, insuring................. 8,022,908 00 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 
J.C, WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J. L, ENGLISH, Secretary. 
H, W. ST. JOHN, Actuary, 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D., Consulting Physician 
T. J. MUMFORD, Manager. 


165 Broadway, New York. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,209,686 96. 
EPR RED Yo aa alse 
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T. H, BROSNAN, President 
2. FRALEIGH, Seeretary, BURFORD, 4 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0. Box 280 *1 and 8 Vesey St. New York 


FIRST-CLASS PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
he 


Types, “Strong Slat" Cases, Print- 
ing Presses 


VANDERBERGH, WELLS a COMPARY., 


110 Fulton, and 16 18 Dutch Street, New ¥: 
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NOVELTIES IN 


FINE DRESS GOODS. 


Now exhibiting their Spring importation 
of choice styles in Frizé Plush. Burlap 
Cloth, Astrachan Canvas Cloth, Bannock- 
burn Tweeds, Joupon Trouvillé Skirtings, 
Tinsel Broché, ete. A large variety of 
fancy weaves in Cordellé, Amure, Bankok, 
etc,, in plain solid shades, Also, a very 
choice selection of High Class Fabrics and 
Colorings, suitable for Evening Wear, in 
Plain and Brocaded Crépe de Chine, Nuns’ 
Veiling, ete. 
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C Nsenold, 
(Constable ae eS 
Spring; Novelties in Cloths. 


Will exhibit their Spring Importation of 
Ladies’ Plain and Fancy Cloths, of English, 
French, Irish and Scotch manufacture, 
adapted for Tailor-Made Suits, Jackets, ete, 
Also, Cloths for BSuitings, 
Cassimeres, Overcoatings, etc., from all the 
celebrated makers in Europe. 


- 
Sroadovay C XR 1 


Gentlemen's 


G Proadeoay 4 Ky | oth st. 


NEW YORK. 
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THE PRISON LABOR QUESTION. 


Tue last legislature of this state, by the 
adoption of what is known as the Com- 
stock bill, abolished the contract system 
of prison labor. But, in doing so, it 
made no provision for the employment of 
prisoners in any other way, and, hence, the 
Superintendent of State Prisons was left 
without authority to supply a substitute. 
The bill introduced by Mr. Howe, which is 
now in the hands of the Assembly Com- 
mittee on State Prisons, is designed to meet 
this oversight or neglect of the previous 
legislature. It provides as follows: 


* No vontract shall hereafter be made by 
which the time or labor of any prisoner or 
prisoners in any state prison, reformatory, or 
penitentiary in this state, shall be let, hired or 
sold to any contractor; but all such prisoners 
shall be employed, as far as they are capable of 
labor, for the account of the state, or of the 
county owning such prison, reformatory, or 
penitentiary. Whenever any state prison, re- 
formatory, or penitentiary shall be without the 
proper plant, machiuery and materials for the 
profitable employment of prisoners ; and when- 
ever the appropriations necessary for the pur- 
chase of such plant, machinery and materials 
shall not have been made by the Legislature or 
by the Board of Supervisors, the prisoners may 
be employed in manufactures for the account of 
the institution, and under the exclusive control 
of its authorities, upen plant, materials and 
machinery furnished by responsible persons, 
under agreement to purchase the product of 
their labor at a price agreed. upon with such 
authorities by the piece or process for the work 
so done ; or such prisoners may be employed in 
manufactures for the account of the institution, 
and under the exclusive control of its authorities, 
upon pliant, materials and machinery rented 
from responsible persons at an agreed price.” 

The first part of this bill provides for the 
state-account system, which Attorney 
General O'Brien recently held to be the 
only lawful method for the employment of 
prison labor. The second part of the bill, 





under the conditions specified, provides 
for the ‘‘ piece-price” system, to be under 
the direction and supervision of the prison 
authorities. 

Assuming, as we do, that convictsin our 
state prisons, alike for their own good and 
for the general good, as well as a part of 
their punishment for crime, are to be em- 
ployed in some kind of useful labor, and 
hence not to be shut upin their cells and 
there supported in absolute idleness, we 
are of the opinion that the best system ever 
devised for this purpose is the contract 
system, which has been abolished. The 
difficulty, after abandoning this system, is 
to find another that will adequately take its 
place, with anything like equal advantages. 
Ou this point we entirely agree with the 
views expressed by Superintendent Baker 
in his recent report, and believe that the 
people will ultimately come back to the 
system which has been abolished, mainly 
to silence the ignorant clamor of the so- 
called labor reformers. 

In the contract system the state sells the 
labor of the prisoners to contractors at a 
fixed price; and these contractors supply 
the necessary machinery and the raw ma- 
terial, and then reimburse themselves by 
selling the products of the labor. In the 
state-account system the state directly 
employs all the labor, supplies all the ma- 
chinery and the raw material, and then 
sells the products, or, in other words, goes 
into the business of manufactures through 
prison labor. In the ‘‘ piece-price ” system 
the labor is indirectly sold to contractors 
who agree to take the products at a certain 
price. These contractors, in effect, buy the 
labor in purchasing its products. 

Now, if any one of these systems is suc- 
cessful, so that the convicts are made self- 
supporting, as the contract system has 
proved itself to be, then it will be exposed 
to the objection which the labor reformers 
so strenuously urge against the contract 
system. It will come into competition with 
outside labor. If, on the other hand, it is 
not successful, and the convicts ae not 
self-supporting, as is sure .to, be the fact 
under the state-account system, then the 
people must support the prisoners, in whole 
or in part, by taxation, and, as was formerly 
the fact in this state, pay some three or 
four hundred thousand dollars in annual 
taxes more than they would otherwise be 
required to pay. The ‘ piece-price” sys- 
tem involves competition with outside 
labor if it succeeds, and increased taxation 
if it fails. 

We see nothing to be gained, but rather 
much to be lost, by the abolition of the 
contract system. Why not let well enough 
alone, especially when there is no equal 
substitute for it? And as for satisfying the 
labor reformers, there is no use in making 
the attempt. The only thing that will sat- 
isfy them is to support convicts in absolute 
idleness, at the public expense. 


——— ee 


SILVER CERTIFICATES AND THE 
BANKS. 





Tne third section of the silver law of 
1878 provides that any holder of the dollars 
authorized by the act to be coined, may de- 
posit the same with the Treasurer or any 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States, in 
sums not less than ten dollars, and receive 
therefor certificates of not less than ten 
dollars, corresponding with the denomina- 
tions of the United States notes. These 
dollars, so deposited, are directed to be 
held in the Treasury for the redemption on 
demand of the certiticates issued, and the 
certificates are made receivable for customs, 
taxes, and all public dues, but are not 
otherwise made a legal tender. 

Soon after the passage of the silver law, 
the banks forming the New York Clear- 
ing-house Association, decided that, in 
the settlement of balances between them, 
they would neither pay nor receive silver 
dollars nor silver certificates, but would 
settle all such balances in gold, or legal 
tender notes, or the notes of national banks. 
They took this course as a measure of pre- 
caution, and for their own protection. 
There is no doubt that they had a perfect 
right to determine, as between themselves, 
in what funds such balances should be 
settled. The question is purely one for 
their own discretion. 

Congress, by the law of 1882, providing 





for the extension of expired bank charters, 
declared that ‘‘ no national banking associa- 
tion shall be a member of any clearing- 
house in which silver certificates shall not 
be receivable in the settlement of clearing- 
house balances.” We have always regarded 
this provision as an attempt at high-handed 
tyranny, and do not believe that Congress 
has any power to pass such a law. A 
clearing-house is simply a voluntary asso- 
ciation of banks for the convenient settle- 
ment of their accounts between themselves, 
and Congress has nothing to do with the 
manner of such settlement, and no right to 
fix any conditions for the banks, as to 
membership in such an association. The 
law is not only an attempt to play the ty- 
rant over the banks, but is also in excess 
of the legislative power of Congress, and 
we believe that the courts would so rule, if 
the question were to come before them. 

The Sub-Treasury of the United States, 
located in this city, has, for the con- 
venience of the Government, become a 
member of the New York Clearing-house, 
and on one (lay last week paid a portion 
of its balances in silver certificates, and 
these certificates were accepted for the 
purpose. There does not seem to have 
been any definite arrangement between the 
banks and the Treasury Department that 
such a mode of payment should be 
adopted; and yet the fact that it was 
adopted in this one instance, and that the 
banks acquiesced therein, has called atten- 
tion to the subject. 

The suggestion of the fact is that if the 
Government keeps on coining silver dollars 
and issuing silver certificates, and also re- 
ceiving customs duties and taxes in such 
certificates, the time is coming, and that, 
too, at no distant period, when it will have 
to pay out these dollars and certificates in 
its ordinary disbursements. It cannot con- 
tinue the present policy without coming at 
last to this result. And when the result 
shall become an existing and established 
fact, then the business of the whole coun- 
try will be placed on the basis of the silver 
standard, and gold will be virtually demon- 
etized, selling here at a premium, as was the 
case before the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, and largely leaving the United 
States altogether and lodging in other 
countries. The banks cannot prevent this 
result if the present silver policy be con- 
tinued. It will come in spite of them, and 
they will have to adjust themselves to it. 
Whoever thinks this desirable, or not ex- 
ceedingly disastrous, has only to live long 
enough to witness it to change his mind. 
There is a real peril ahead, even though a 
stupid Congress does not seem to see it. 


EE 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


One of the leading citizens of Norwich, 
Conn., informs us that,in his opinion, two 
millions of dollars have lately been taken 
from the pockets of the best and most con- 
servative people in that city, in the shape of 
losses through ‘‘brokers, bucket shops, bank 
swindling, depreciation on bank stocks and 
other securities, which they have been in- 
duced to buy.” Hardly any man or woman 
there, he says, who has had surplus funds, 
can show any other than burnt fingers. 

The silver question is, just now, the all- 
absorbing topic in every quarter, especially 
in Albany and Washington. The Demo- 
rats are half scared to death on the subject, 
not knowing which side of the fence to 
hide themselves. The boldest, as well as 
the weakest among them, are in favor of 
silence ; and they are sending letters and 
telegrams by the bushel to ‘‘ President-elect 
Cleveland,” urging him to plead a badcold, 
want of time, or some equally good reason 
for refusing to talk on that subject just 
now, either in his messege or otherwise. 
Silence, it is voted, is golden on the silver 
question. 

Money is cheap, food is cheap, clothing 
is cheap, stocks and bonds are cheap, 
matched horses and diamonds are cheap, 
wages are cheap, financial advice is cheap, 
while the market for dynamite is reported 
very shaky, particularly in Europe. 

One of the strongest and most conserva- 
tive German bankers in this city thus dis- 
courses : 








‘*Ze panks in dis city, schest now, are never 
so schstrong, and dere is, not at all, von pit 
of trouble in dis country, if ze peoples will go, 


de cash, every time, for what dey buys. Zen 
look quick for good times, very zoon,” 
Exactly our sentiments. 


=a 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tne demand for loanable funds has 

shown considerable improvement during 
the past week, and the increased request 
has resulted in a stiffening of rates for call 
loans. Capitalists are commencing to 
realize that the best securities upon the 
market are ip a position to earn good 
profits on the basis of present prices, which 
may be taken as a good omen, and an indi- 
cation of returning confidence in the 
properties that have so long been looked 
upon with suspicion, as well as being an 
important step toward the employment of 
the plethora of idle money now in the 
vaults of our banks. 
Currency continues to flow toward this 
center in limited quantities, but money 
has been inactive at most interior points, 
owing to the quietness there is in general 
business and the interference experienced 
from snow blockades in the transportation 
of goods. The local market, however, 
has been quite active as regards loans, 
and borrowers, with the proper collaterals, 
have had no difficulty in securing their 
needs; but rates have slightly advanced, 
and borrowers on call have had to pay as 
high as two and one-half per cent. for 
accommodation. The prevailing rate was 
one and one-half to two per cent. Com- 
mercial paper is unchanged, the best 
double-named notes selling readily at 4@5 
per cent., and single names at 5@6 per 
cent. 

Strook Market.—The general condition 
of the stock market is much improved, al- 
though it isin a great measure attributa- 
ble to manipulation. There is, however, 
a willingness manifested by the outside 
public to invest in good railway securities 
and such stocks as have promptly paid 
their dividends, which has resulted in con- 
siderable buying on investment account. 
In point of activity, Lackawanna occupied 
first position; but the stock was neither 
conspicuous for strength or weakness. Re- 
ports that the snow blockades would cause 
a large decrease in East-bound shipments 
for the week were used to depress the 
market with some effect, though this 
is only temporary, as large amounts 
of freight are waiting for transpor- 
tation, and the losses to the roads are not 
likely to be as heavy asrepresented. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds was firm, with a fair demand 
for investment, which caused prices to in- 
cline toward advancement. The following 
were the closing quotations: 








Bid. Asken.) Bid. Asked, 
438. 1891, veg....1113 11% |Ourrency 68 "96.1. 
4598. 1891, coup...112%¢ 112%4|Currency 66, °96.127 
reg......122 122%;|Currency 68, ‘97.129 
eve 123 122!4|Currency 68. 96.132 
48, 1907, coup... 12234 122%;\Currency 6s °99.133)¢ 
Three per cents.1u1 ~ 

Bank StateMent.—The weekly state- 
ment issued from the Clearing-house, last 
week, was technically unfavorable to the 
banks. The changes in the averages show 
an increase inloans of $4,805,700, a de- 
crease in specie of $2,101,400, a loss in 
legal tenders of $617,100, an increase in 
deposits of $2,622,200, and a decrease in 
circulation of $54,100. The movement of 
the week resulted in*a loss in surplus re- 
serve of $3,374,050, and the banks now 
hold $51,611,075 in excess of the legal re- 
quirements. 

Forrian Exonancr.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was dull, and rates were 
steady. On Tuesday, the posted rates were 
reduced $ cent on the pound; but on the 
following day the former rates were re- 
stored. On Saturday 60-day bills were 
quoted at $4.84, and demand at $4.87}. 
Actual business was done at $4.83};,@#4.- 
884 for 60-day bills, $4.86@$4.86} for de- 
mand, $4.864@#4.87 for cable transfers, 
and $4.813@$4.82 for commercial. In 
Continental Exchange Francs were quoted 
at 5.284@5.224 for 60-day bills, and 5.208@ 
5.20 for checks; Reichmarks at 943@943 
for long, and 95@95¢4 for short sight. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL S8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 
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oO TO INVESTORS, 
% ONET# cece aoe cr 
You secured b: mort- 

Estate in 


ie: oF WeSen Co., Minn., wo! 
times th es theamountof theloan,aild guaranteed 
to net 8 per ~_ Satisfaction guaranteed. 
14 years in business in in this city, First-class 
references. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
__§.H.BAKER, Loan Ag't., Minneapolis, Minna 








— ik, are coupon bonds, rub @ from 
five *to ten years, and are’ now held sang wot the 
leading Savings Banks and Educational Chari- 
table fostitut ons of New England and New York, 
where promptness and safety are preferred to the 
promise of high interest. The Company has made 
about 12, —A a aguresating over $7,500,000, and 18 
widely kD and conesevative, It wes the 
heaviest anancial institution in Iow 
may be purchase the Chemical National "Bank, 


National Bank, W. J. Quiy an, Jr., Cashier Chemical 
National Bank, KR. H. Porter, Cashier Chesbire Na- 
tional Bank, Keene N.H 


Gero, M. Cavis. Treasurer stol Sevings Ban 
tol, N. H. Irnvis_ Woop, Merchant bster, a ice 
HikaM DEwmNG, Broker, is Wall Street, New York. 

A pamphlet, with full particulars and references 
throughout the country, sent on application. De- 
bentures, $200 and upward. dress 


Cc, E. FULLER, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


10 PER CENT. INTEREST 
GUARANTEED. 

We will place money FOR INVESTORS 
on improved farms and cattle ranches in 
Idaho and Oregon at 12 per cent. inter- 
est. Also in good WESTERN SECURI- 
TIES at 10 per cent, interest. Abso- 
lutely safe. 

Correspondence respectfully solicited. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY BANK, 


Weiser City, Idaho. 
Refe srences— W ELLS, Farao & Co, 





THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


First pertga ge Farm Loans. Prompt pay- 
mentsin N. ¥ 1ange. Interest dates from de- 
posits. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Large Ex- 
perience. No Losses. Send for circular, refer- 


ences and sample forms. 
F. M. Perkins, Pres. . §L. H. Perkins, Sec, 


N,F. 
Re T, Warne, V. “Pret, § prt ony (C. W. Gillett, Treas, 
N. Y. Office, 161 pre, § way. C.C. Hine & Son, nts. 


Pet oTvAl 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
ASSETS, $9,663,884 26 


INCORPORATED IN 1847. 
SAMUEL C, HUEY, President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Reerete eu 
PUREL 








AL. 
Annual returns of or insurance at net cost, 
Policies non- a nein for their v 


ts ted. A 
seemless aa STEPHENS. Vice-President, 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


Gommertial Mutual Insurance Go., 


Nos. 57 and 59 William St., N. Y. 


ASSETS. 
United States Securities............. $212,590 00 
Bank Stocks of New York CityBanks 30036 00 
City and other Stocks and Bonds, and 
SIL, sc comsnccenuainns 347,182 45 
Premium Notes, Cash Premiums, 
87,553 31 


Re-Insurance and other Claims.. 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1884....$743,961 76 
W. IRVING COMES, Prest. 


WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-Prest. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


CINCINNATI, GZ. 


Assets, over $2,250,000 00 
Surplus, over "400, 000 00 
ENDOWMENT POLICIES AT LIFE RATES A 
SPECIALTY. 

For Agencies in the East or West and 
& liberal contract, apply to JNO. M. 
PATTISON, Vice-Prest., Cincinnati, 0. 


Eugene, Cole 


s & to 


Sears & Cole, 


MERCANTIL SPATIONER 


Supplies B STEAM Bo AMES PRINTER, 
Co tev vee aan tase re nt beatae as on. 


smuieto outfits | e yy peepee Se jonery for 


1 Williams She, 























Commercial 


COMMISSIONS ON TICKET SALES. 





Tue St. Louis Railway Register recently 
made the following statement as to the 
commissions paid on the sales of railway 
tickets : 


“A few weeks ago we estimated that the rail- 
ways of the United States paid out $750,000 per 
month, or nine million dollars per year in com- 
missions on ticket sales. This sum was in addi- 
tion to the salaries and other office expenses of 
such agents. Our estimate was too low, rather 
than too high. 

** At a meeting of representatives of the trunk 
lines leading east from St. Louis and Chicago 
to the seaboard, held this week in Cincinnati, it 
was shown that the commissions paid last year 
to ticket agents by the lines there represented 
were $4,500,000, on about $47,000,000 worth of 
tickets sold. That is, it cost the railways nearly 
ten per cent. to sell their tickets, besides all 
other expenses. 

“The roads which were represented at this 
meeting are few in number, compared with those 
unrepresented, In 1883 the gross earnings from 
passengers on all the railways of the country 
amounted to about $215,000,000. It is safe to 
say that five per cent. of this sum, or $10,750,- 
000, was paid out in ticket commissions. 

“Tn 1883 the passenger earnings of the Wa- 
bash amounted to nearly $4,000,000. We can 
with reason say that this company paid out dur- 
ing that year for ticket commissions $250, 000. 
This sum would have accomplished great things 
if it had been saved and used to purchase equip- 
ment, or for the improvement of the physical 
condition of that property. This is but a single 
example, 

“‘ These facts speaks for themselves. It needs 
no argument on our part to show that 

“The payment of ticket commissions ought 
to be discontinued.” 


Ticket commissions, according to these 
figures, make a terrible drain upon the 
finances of railroad companies. It is ob- 
vious that the wnole system of such com- 
missions had better be discontinued. 


DRY GOODS. 


THE same encouraging influences exist 
in the market for dry goods that were noted 
last week in this column; but very little 
progress has been developed toward the in- 
crease in the volume of business that was 
anticipated. Briefly, the market has been 
steady and fairly active, with a hopeful 
feeling and a tendency toward improve- 
ment, which is sufficiently marked to in- 
dicate that upward progress continues. 
There is no liklibood of the supply being 
greater than the demand, however, on ac- 
count of the conservative influence which 
seems to control the transactions of buyers 
and the caution with which sellers consider 
credits. The stormy weather has been un- 
favorable to the shipment of goods, and 
has consequently lessened the distribution 
somewhat. There was a well-sustained 
movement in some kinds of goods on ac- 
count of former transactions, large de- 
liveries of ginghams, wash fabrics, dress 
goods, white goods, hosiery, etc., having 
been made in this connection by leading 
agenty. The local jobbing trade was 
seasonably quiet, comparatively few out- 
of-town retailers having thus far appeared 
in the market for general assortments. De- 
partment goods, as printed and woven wash 
fabrics, lawns, ginghams, white goods, 
hosiery and other specialties, were more 
freely distributed in assorted lots, and a 
fair package trade in prints, domestics, etc., 
was done by a few large jobbers; but there 
was no real animation in this branch of the 
trade, and no substantial improvement in 
the demand is looked for until the latter 
part of the current month. Financially, 
the condition of the market is considered 
sound, and but little complaint is heard on 
the score of collections. 

Corton Goops.—Agents report a steady 
but moderate demand for plain and colored 
cottons, and the tone of the market is gen- 
erally firm. Brown sheetings are rather 
more active in some quarters, and quota- 
tions are steady and unchanged. Leading 











makes of brown drills continue sold ahead 
for export, and prices are consequently 
firm. Bleached goods remain quiet, and 
there is a steady but moderate call for wide 
sheetings. Colored cottons are in irregular 
demand, with most relative activity in blue 
and fancy denims and cheviots. White 
goods are less active in demand, but agents 
are still busily engaged in making deliveries 
on account of back orders. Quilts and 
table damasks continue in steady but mod- 
erate request and firm at ruling prices. 

Print Croras were quiet in demand, but 
quotations are nominally unchanged at 84c. 
less 1 per cent. for 64x64 ‘* spots,” 3c. flat 
for 64x64 *‘ futures,” and 2c. for 56x60s. 

Prints were in light and irregular de- 
mand by buyers on the spot, and there was 
a moderate movement in certain makes of 
standard and low-grade fancies on aceount 
of recent and back orders. Indigo-blues are 
in steady but lessened demand, aud a mod- 
erate business in shirtings, mournings, 
grays, robes, furnitures, and staples is re- 
ported by agents. The jobbing trade re- 
mains quiet, but a few of the large jobbers 
are doing a fair package business in regular 
goods. 

GinaHaMs AND Woven Wash Fasrics.— 
Dress ginghams were in fair request by 
personal selection, and agents received a 
good many re-orders by mail and wire. 
Seersuckers, chambrays, jacquards and 
embroidered styles continued in steady de- 
mand at first hands, and the jobbing trade 
in these goods is gradually improving. 

Dress Goops continue to move in fair 
quantities, but there was a lack of decided 
spirit in the demand. There was ‘a 
steady call for small parcels of plain, mixed 
and plaid all-wool suitings and sackings, 
and staple, fancy and printed worsted fab- 
rics were in fair request, while brocaded 
yarn-dyed cotton dress goods were dis- 
tributed with considerable freedom by 
agents and jobbers. 


Woo.en Goops.—Quietness reigned in 
the department for woolen goods, with no 
distinguishing indication of improvement 
in the near future. In men’s wear woolens 
there was a continuation of the improved 
inquiry for beavers and other overcoatings, 
though the demand has not yet assumed 
anything like large proportions. Worsted 
suitings were alse in increased request, and 
for popular makes, manufacturers’ agents 
received some early orders at prices to be 
hereafter fixed. Spring eassimeres were 
subject to a very light and irregular re- 
assorting demand. A few small parcels of 
satinets changed hands at unchanged 
prices. There was no improvement in the 
demand for Kentucky jeans, which jobbed 
slowly, and somewhat heavily. Ladies’ 
woolens, such as plaids, tricots, and sack- 
ings, were in steady movement from first 
hands in execution of orders, and were also 
in limited request, while Jersey cloths 
were in active demand by the manufactur- 
ers. The usual quota of reassorting orders 
for flannels and blankets was received by 
mail and wire. 

Hosizry anD UNDERWEAR.—Shipments of 
Spring hosiery, staples and fancies, were 
conducted on a somewhat extensive scale, 
recent orders having gone far to atone for 
the dilatory character of business in the 
early part of the season. Merino, gauze, 
and Balbriggan underwear was also freely 
distributed. First hands were less actively 
engaged with new business; but jobbers’ 
sales, both of hosiery and underwear, were 
fairly large. - 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


A better feeling is being experienced 
among importers of foreign goods, as a 
slightly increased demand has been real- 
ized for some special lines. The demand 
was principally for British and Continental 
dress goods, including mohairs, pongees, 
silk effects, luster plaids, silk mixtures, 
jaconets, satines and brocades, each and 
all of which were in fairly active request. 
Colored silks, in fashionable shades, and 
some varieties of satin-faced goods, were in 
fair demand; but black silks were still slug- 
gish, velvets in irregular request, and rib- 
bons slow.’ Men’s wear woolens were not 
moving with any freedom, but a few deliv- 
eries of light Weights were still being made. 
Hosiery and gloves were less active than 
of late, but shipments were large and regu- 
lar. 





The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1885. 1884, 
Entered at the port.. ........ $2,185,795 $8,863,284 
Thrown on the market.. .... 2,555,055 8,778,380 

Since Jan. ist. 

Entered at the port.......... * 18,099,847 23,108,629 
Thrown on the market....... 18,797,629 22,224,870 





COLORED SILKS. 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO., 


are now showing a stock of un- 
usual excellence in COLORED 
GROS GRAINS, MERVEIL- 
LEUX, RHADAMES, DUCH- 
ESS, FAILLE FRANCAISE, etc. 
They will also offer this week the 
following SPECIAL MAKES at 
very attractive PRICES. 

135 pieces Gros Grains, 20 
inches wide, at $1.00; excellent 
value for $1.35. 

200 pieces Satin Merveilleux 
and Rhadames, 21-inch wide, at 
$1.25; they are worth $1.50. 

100 pieces Satin Duchess, 23 
inches wide, at $2.00; the pre- 
vious price has been $3.00, 

An examination is especially 
invited, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


R. H. MACY & 60,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 











WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BY A 
SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES AND CHILDREN'S 


MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR, 


LL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DESIGN, 
WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR PRICES WE GUAR 

ANTEE LOWER THAN ANY O©HER HOUBE, 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTA- 

TION, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, CRASHES, 

ETC., FULL LINES OF BLANKETS, QUILTS, 

PIANO AND TABLE COVERS AT EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 





TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. ’ 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS, 


R. H. MACY & C0. 








| Catalogue s 


Price List 


OF 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 
and Furnishing Goods 


is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any ad: ress, upon request. 








| Wanamaker & Brown, | 
OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AGGRESSIVE INSURANCE. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL RE- 
PORT TO THE MEMBERS OF THE CONNECTICUT 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





In the thirty-ninth year of its business this 
Company received for premiums, #4,707,437.42 ; 
for interest, #2,257,767.83; for rents, #519,- 
461.74; balance of profit and loss, $17,347.91; a 
total income of $7,502,014.90. 

Of this sum it has paid to the beneficiaries of 
its members for death losses and matured en- 
dowments, #3,542,223.18. It has returned to 
its members as surplus, #1,153,608.28 ; for lapsed 
and surrendered policies, $816,475.17. It has 
paid as expenses of mavagement, $653,269.05 ; 
for taxes, $334,270.05. 

It has carried to its net assets, $1,002,169.17. 

The amount which the Company now has at 
risk is $152,230,685. Its present liability on ac- 
count of this risk is $49,308,208.34, computed by 
a higher standard than is used by any other com- 
pany. Its present resources against this liability 
are $53,430,032.91, leaving a clear surplus over 
all liability, by the strictest test of solvency, of 
#4, 121,824.57. 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS, 

In its thirty-nine years of business, the Com- 
pany has received from ite members, in premi- 
ums, $137,558,478.17 ; it has received for interest 
on its invested funds and rents, #46,721,016.14; 
and profit and loss, $645,917; a grand total of 
#184,925,411.31; this money bas been used as 
follows: 

Paid for death losses and endow- 


Pi ivtmivenctsrixessess. 96s #54,021,457 28 
Surplus returned to policy- 
Ps tckcheceernncdenneres 41,500,603 60 
Allowed upon lapsed aud surren- 
dered policies, ........6..006+ 16,731,189 86 
SNE svc cccovveccesccescsecs 15,262,768 87 
Mb og kucecccnscesetececseuce 5,191,641 26 
Held in * net assets” for reserve, 
HDicccccedceccchesscovccccese 52,217,750 49 
NEE, cccccce esecccccces 184,925,411 31 


Such exbibits furnish the yearly growing 
proof that prudently managed life insurance 
has done and can do all that 1ts promoters claim— 
to wit: Furnish indubitable protection to the 
family against the money loss that comes in the 
death of its head. 


MORTALITY For 1884, 


The mortality experience for the year has 
been favorable. . . . In view of the prob- 
able development of cholera in foreign coun- 
tries and the consequent exposure of our own, 
it is a satisfaction to recall that our insurances 
are mainly upon the lives of persons living in 
our own Northern States, and that our risk of 
exceptional loss is therefore a minimum, 

EXPENSES, 


. + « The ratio of expenses of management 
to receipts is but 8.7 per cent. 
PROFIT AND LOBS, 


° The real estate sold in 1884 realized a 
net profit of $40,454.60, leaving the balance of 
profit and loss for the year, $17,347.91, 

REAL ESTATE SALES, 

The sales of real estate in 1884 aggregated 
$489,633.10. Some of these were of parcels 
comprising a part only of the property taken un- 
der any one foreclosure, in which case, no mat- 
ter how favorable the sale, nothing has been cred- 
ited to protit and Joss; no matter how valu- 
able the sale may have shown the remainder to 
bd, that remainder is called worth only the 
balance of the debt aud no other value will be 
claimed for it until it is sold. We have cases 
where the entire cost of the property has been 
repaid by partial sales; but we carry into our 
account no value whatever for the remaining 
property, leaving the question of profit and loss 
to be determined by actual sale. 

But the sales in 1884, which closed out the 
entire properties covered by the foreclosures, 
were for $395,131.15, the properties having cost 
us $345,676.55. These properties were ap- 
praised for the Insurance Commissioner of this 
state in 1879 at only $268,823.74, or $85,852.81 
less than they cost, and $126,307.21 less than 
they sold for. 

Up to January lst, 1885, out of real estate 
taken under foreclosure, during the last great 
depression, we have clused out entire properties 
costing $3,270,620.45 for #3,697,237.36, a net 
profit of $426,616.91; these properties, by the 
commissioner’s valuation in 1879, were ap- 
praised at $2,768,218.81, which was $502,401.64 
less than their cost and $929,020.55 less than 
they sold for. 

Thus does the evidence accumulate from year 
to year, that, while a period of depression and 
bankruptcy may compel a lendec to foreclose and 
hold a good deal more real estate than he cares 
for, yet if it has been well selected, the value is 
there nevertheless, and will reappear in prices 
when normal conditions are restored ; and that 
to take an appraisal of real estate when there is 
no market, as a true valuation to be submitted 
to until the property is sold, instead of taking its 
cost as the average standard, is to take a false 
basis and to do a gross injustice to a corpora- 
tion which has to make «a public exhibit of i's 
affairs, and suffer in credit from an attempt to 
have such # valuation forced upon it when there 





is not the slightest prospect of its having to go 
into liquidation. 

We have sold about one-fourth of the property 
so appraised, at an advance which has wiped 
out nearly two-thirds of the gross shrinkage 
then found. The question for the future may 
be fairly put in this way: if by the sale of prop- 
erty costing %3,270,000 we have recouped not 
only a net profit of $426,000, but #920,00U from a 
total shrinkage of about #1,500,000, what may 
reasonably be expected from the sale of the re- 
maining $11,756,000 as againat the remaining 
$600,000 of shrinkage found six years ago? Ap- 
parently there is no ground for apprehension. 

We refer to these matters in so much of de- 
tail because, during ali these years, the credit of 
the Company has been, and still is, so persistent- 
ly attacked by certain interested parties, on ac- 
count of its real estate ; insisting that the shrink- 
age by appraisal in 1879 was a loss actually 
made, and thatit was fatal. The true character 
of these attacks is made very clear by the facts 
which time is revealing. 

Earning, as we do, an interest rate which is 
entirely adequate to every condition of our busi- 
ness, we are in the strongest possible position 
to hold, and we shall hold our real estate until 
it is demanded at fair prices. There is no rea- 
son for apprehension, and no need for hurry. 

LOANS ON REAL ESTATE. 


During 1884 $2,165,549.87 of real estate loans 
were paid, and #5,212,612.19 were made, mak- 
ing a net increase of the amount so invested of 
#3, 047,062.32. 

THE TOTAL INVESTMENT OPERATIONS OF THE 
YEAR 

resulted in the sale of securities and payment of 

loans aggregating $4,624,231.27, and the pur- 

chase of securities and making loans aggregat- 

ing #6,064,847.10, giving a net increase Of invest- 

ments of #1,440,615.83. 


SURPLUS EARNED. 


. « «+ In the last ten or twelve years there 
has been a very great and probably permanent 
decline in the rate of interest on standard #ecuri- 
ties. The ability to earn surplus without risk- 
ing the principal is, therefore, seriously and per- 
manently diminished. He is no true friend to 
life insurance who tries to disguise or ignore 
this fact, or who refers to the dividends of the 
past as a precedent for the future, 

But during the past year or more we have 
been slowly improving our interest rate a little, 
and, while we do not know how long we can 
hold that improvement, and offer no assurances 
in that direction, except that we shall do the 
best we can, our directors have thought it right 
to give our members the benefit of that gain, 
and the scale of dividend in the current year is 
therefore a little better than that of the last. We 
shall not hesitate to reduce the scale when the 
earnings are smaller, 


THE INSURANCE BUSINESS, 


Ever since it has been the duty of the writer 
of this report to place the affairs of this Com- 
pany before its members, he has always endeav- 
ored to faithfully and frankly present, not only 
the facts, which they were entitled to know 
respecting their own businees, by figures and 
statements which were true as to every detail, 
but also a true picture of the condition and 
drift of affairs. He feels this to be both proper 
and necessary, because life insurance is a com- 
paratively new part of the social machinery ; it 
has a single, but a very large and very important 
function to perform, the exact nature of which 
ought to be kept steadily in view, and by which its 
every method and every result ought to be 
strictly judged, and, in the end, will be. He de- 
sires to here plainly review some of the results, 
which are now being almost exclusively sought, 
and the methods by which they are sought, 
to help, if it may be, to a better understanding 
of the matter, and also to define clearly to you, 
and to the public, the views which govern our 
action; more especially, because our position 
and condition and the course pursued by this 
Company, have all been, for at least seven or 
eight years, the objects of most bitter, persistent 
assault by many other companies, through the 
use directly and by their agents, of defamatory 
articles, false statements, false criticisms and 
unjust criticisms suppressing the truth, which 
have been published from month to month all 
these years, by certain journals, and sold to these 
companies for this purpose, as one of these jour- 
nals boasts, “ by the ton.” 


LIFE INSURANCE 


hasa single function, the distribution among 
the heads of families of the loss incurred by each 
family in the death of its head, so that the loss 
falls, not on the helpless family, but is divided 
among those who are still spared to their own. 
That is all life insurance can do; it divides the 
loss of one family among the heads of many 
families, each of which must, in its turn, suffer 
a like loss, to be divided, when it comes, in like 
manner among others. The obligation of aman 
to make this arrangement for so sharing the 
losses of other families while he lives, that his own 
family’s loss will be borne by others when he 
dies, lies in this, that only so can he make 
instant and constant provision for their pro- 
tection against that loss of which they run daily 


~ 





risk; and having created his family, having 
called them into being and made them helpless, 
and subjected them to this risk, he is bound to 
give them instant and constant protection to the 
full extent of his ability and their necessity. 

Obviously this is not a transaction for one’s 
own benefit ; it is wholly for one’s family ; and 
one is called to do it wholly by his duty to them, 
which he can discharge in no other way. The 
necessity is imperative; the motive is of the 
very highest. 

Obviously, too, the spirit of this transaction 
demands two essential things; certainty that 
the agreement made can be, and, humanly speak- 
ing, will be, carried out; certainty, also, that 
one’s own family will get all the protection one 
has paid for, and that, in no contingency, will 
they be robbed of it for the enrichment of some 
one else who has not paid for it and has no 
interest in it. In those two certainties lies the 
whole gist of legitimate life insurance and of its 
honest, consistent administration. 

The first certainty can be had, and can be had 
only, in a well-managed company, which gives an 
absolute contract for a certain amount, based 
upon a premium to be paid in advance, which 
provides not only for the present mortality, but 
for thatof advancing age, and for expenses, and 
makes a prudent estimate of future interest. 

The second certainty can be had where the. 
contract provides that in case one can no longer 
go on paying premiums, his contribution to the 
company’s reserves (which contribution the 
company no longer needs because it no longer 
carries his risk), shall not be forfeited to the 
other members who do go on, but shall secure to 
his family as much paid-up insurance as it ought 
to buy. 

For example, a man aged thirty-five takes our 
present life policy for $10,000, with an annual 
premium of $263.50, and pays for ten years; 
this premium, besides paying his annual share 
of the losses and expenses, has also contributed 
to the reserve fund the sum of #1,460.10, against 
his future greater share in the losses, because of 
his own great risk of dying as he grows older; 
if now he is compelled to drop his insurance, the 
company no longer needs that sum, because it 
will pot have his future and greater risk; it re- 
quired that sum only because it had agreed to 
bear his future and greater risk, For this re- 
serve he would, with us, at once receive paid-up 
insurance for at least $2,520 (if there were sur- 
plus to his credit he would receive more). If he 
paid for twenty years and had to stop, he would 
have contributed to the reserve $3,275.80, for 
which he would have at least $4,860 paid-up in- 
surance, 

The equity of this is too obvious for a word; 
and by so much as he is unable to pay his pre- 
miums, does his family more urgently need the 
protection of that paid-up insurance, which his 
money has paid for. 

And twenty-five years ago it was the crying 
reproach againat life insurance that if a man 
had to give up his insurance he could get no value 
or consideration for his contribution to the re- 
serve, but it, and any surplus earned on his 
premiums were all forfeited to the company and 
divided among the more fortunate; and his 
family lost tne protection he had paid for. So 
plain was the wrong and injustice of this thing 
that the pressure of public opinion compelled 
the companies to so reform their practices as to 
do partial justice at least; and they began to 
vie with each other in the effort to produce 
novel and attractive non-forfeiture features, 
Non-forfeiture was the universal catch-word, 


THE INIQUITOUS TONTINE. 


But it presently occurred to some companies 
which were not making good dividends, and not 
likely to do so for a good while, to found a 
scheme for attracting business on these very 
forfeitures ; to get a man to insure in the hope 
of sharing in these forfeitures. The scheme is 
called Tontine, and is this: the men who enter 
into it in any one year are put in a “class” by 
themselves ; the Tontine period is fixed, say, at 
twenty years ; each man is to pay his premium in 
full, Jeaving in the pool all the surplus his pre- 
mium may earn for the twenty years; if a man 
dies during the period, having kept his policy in 
force, the face of his policy will be paid, but the 
surplus his premiums have earned meantime ig 
lost to him and his beneficiaries; it stays in the 
pool; but if he fails for any reason to pay his 
premium, no matter why, no matter how long 
he has paid, nor how large his contribution to 
reserve or surplus, the whole is forfeited to the 
pool ; he loses what he has paid, and his family 
loses the paid-up insurance they need, and are 
rightly entitled to, and which he has paid for, 
And the only inducement to him to expose him- 
self to the clear loss of so much money, and his 
family to the loss of the protection he has actu- 
ally paid for, and was bound by every honest 
motive to see secured to them, is the hope that 
he will not forfeit, but that others will; and that 
when the end of the Tontine period comes, he 
will be one of those that remain to divide up the 
profits from the losses of other men and of 
other men’s families, He is asked to put bis 
own family’s protection at great hazard, on the 
chance that he may personally profit by the loss 


But carry the exhibition of this Tontine priti- 
ciple a little further, from the individual to the 
mass. Take an illustration which is now being 
more than paralleled yearly by more than one 
company doing this business. Suppose a Ton- 
tine company takes 10,000 new insurers in a 
year, all aged thirty, each insured for $5,000 in 
a twenty-year period ‘‘class,” that would give 
50,000,000 of new insurance. Judging from 
known facts, it is fair to assume that, in twenty 
years’ time, 45 per cent. of this business would 
lapse, and that the lapsed pulicies would have 
been in force, on the average, for at least five 
years. The contributions to the reserve from 
these policies would, therefore, be about #1,032,- 
975; the surplus earned by the premiums upon 
them ought to be, at least, $500,000 more, say, 
in all, $1,532,000, which ought to give to the fami- 
lies of those men who lapsed over $4,000,000 of 
fully paid-up insurance. Imagine this thing re- 
peated year by year. Millions of dollars of paid- 
up protection to needy families yearly swept into 
the Tontine pool that the money which paid for 
it may be divided among the lucky! It is a 
tempting game ; but how cruel! 


IT IS PURE GAMBLING, 


The thing gambled for is the losses of fami- 
lies. The utter inconsistency of all this with the 
true spirit, and the only proper function of life 
insurance does not need definition ; if life insur- 
ance is right, this is abominably wrong. Life in- 
surance is protection to the family ; this is gam- 
bling with that protection. Life insurance is fi- 
nancial safety to the family ; this is gambling with 
that safety. Life insurance means an unbroken 
home, family union, and comfort ; this gambles 
the protection of one’s own home, the safety, 
peace, and comfort of his family, against the 
chance that he may share the profits seized from 
other homes, broken by death, and despoiled of 
their rightful protection by the gambler’s 
chance, 

Rightful protection ; for, be it distinctly under- 
stood, when a man lapses his policy, his family 
are, by natural right, just as much entitled to 
the protection which his contribution to the re- 
serve fund can still give, and in the same form, 
to the extent that that contribution can give it, 
as they are to the protection whichit would have 
given under the original policy, had it been kept 
in foree, And beyond a proper surrender charge, 
there is no consideration of equity to other 
members, no necessity of the company, no con- 
dition or exigency of the business, which, in the 
slightest degeee even suggests that, if one cannot 
continue his policy for the full amount, his 
family should therefore lose its protection for 
such amount as his contribution to the reserve 
will still pay for. And itis this protection which 
is lost, and which is the thing gambied for, in 
the Tontine pool, 

If, then, lite insurance be a high and impera- 
tive duty to one’s family or other dependents, 
this isa crime against them; a wanton, selfish, 
cruel trifling with their future welfare; chang- 
ing life insurance from a beneficent plan for so 
distributing death losses that‘each family is cer- 
tainly protected from tkeir financial effect into 
a device for winning profits, on a gambler’s 
chance, out of a loss of protection by the most 
needy. 

Life insurance is a wholly unselfish thing; it 
can be effectually done only ina wholly unseifish 
way. One can seek bis own interest therein 
only at the expense of his family. He cannot 
undertake to save himself from the full neoces- 
sary cost of true insurance without just so far 
making it doubtiul that his family will have any 
protection at all. 

SPECULATIVE INSURANCE, 


Ever since the revival of business began in 
1879 two speculations have held the field in life 
insurance ; the one, assessment insurance, with 
ites uncertain amount and its certainty of short 
duration, holding out the hope of getting much 
for little, more than one pays for, something for 
nothing ; the other, the ‘tontine scheme, the 
hope ot winning some one’s money. So adroit- 
ly has Tontine been presented to men’s imagina- 
tions, by ‘‘estimates’’ which do not appear in 
the policy, so closely connected with a legitimate 
thing and yet so apparently full of rich specula- 
tive possibilities, that it has won its way with 
peculiar favility. No doubt that at least four- 
tifths of the new business written in the last ten 
years by the “regular” companies has been 
taken upon some of the many guises of 'Tontine. 
And one after another of the companies that in 
former years sought public favor by professing 
to do full equity to the unfortunate, has joined 
the number of those who under the names of 
Tontine, Semi-Tontine, Distribution Policies, 
etc., allure men to the feast of fat things taken 
from these same unfortunates, even at the risk 
of being wholly or partly plucked, themselves 
and their families; until the companies that 
have not adopted some phase or other of this 
speculation in the forfeitures of protection to 
widows and orphans, can be counted almost on 
the fingers of one hand. 

TONTINE EXPENSE. 


And there is, moreover, one peculiar feature 
of this speculation that makes it very fascinat- 
ing to those managers of companies who think 
thac the success of a mutual life insurance com- 
pany is principally evideneed and measured by 
tbe amount of new business it can write; that 

rosperity lies in assuming obligations regard- 
ess ofconditions. That feature is this: It fur- 
nishes an almost limitless expense fund. The 
accumulations of the surplus earned. for many 
years, and the forfeitures piling up during those 
years, are all held as part of the genera! surplus 
and funds of the company ; they are at the ab- 
solute control and disposal of the company ; it 
can use them for any purpose. When the end 
of the Tontine or Semi-Tontine period is reached, 
the Tontine policyholder who has paid through 
is notified that his share in the pool of his class 
isso much. He is not told, nor can he, even by 
legal process, compel the manager to tell (as 
several futile attempts have proved), how much 
the whole pool is, ner how it is made up, what 
forfeitures went into it, nor how much surplus, 
nor how any part of either accumulation or dis- 
tribution was calculated ; he can compel no ac- 
counting whatever, and must be content with 
such portion of the ** blind pool” as is assigned 
him, The official control over the funds so ac- 
cumulated is absolute and wholly irresponsible. 
It is perfectly easy to use any part of itfor ex- 
penses, for no one can be called to account 
therefor ; and no matter how much is spent that 
way, it affects no Dred unfavorably at 
present, because all dividends are postponed 
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therefore, not affected by any expenditures, how- 
eat. : 
orind now—in point of fact at a time when, in 
every other business, economy 1s a condition of 
guccess--when the companies were never in 80 
good a condition to be indifferent to the amount 
of new business, there was nev2r such a strng- 
gle for new business, nor at such a cost, nor by 
such demoralizing methods of competition, in 
all of which the Tontine companies are, far and 
away, the leaders. High salaries to any one 
who can sell their speculative insurance, high 
commissions, Which are divided between the 
agent and the new insurer in whatever propor- 
tion may be needed to induce the new man to 
come in, all are adding greatly to the general 
cost of life insurance, and drawing from legiti- 
mate work those agents who find it for the time 
being, easier to sella speculation than simple, 
in life insurance. 

0 ae, which has recently _adopted a 
form of Semi-Tontine, bas raised its commis- 
sions for that particular kind of business; and 
the Tontine companies generally pay a larger 
commission for that kind than for non-Tontine 
business. , ; 

These companies may well consider that the 
more of this business they can do, the larger 
their field from which to gather forfeitures; and 
the more indifferent they are to the cost and 
character of the business, the more numerous 
those forfeitures are likely to be ; and the profit 
of the game depends on their number; while 
the postponement of the dividend prevents any 
present practical disclosure of the expense be- 
ing incurred. But all the more is the true pur- 
pose of life insurance defeated. 

TRUE INSURANCE. 


Against this form of depraved insurance and 
the tremendous power it possesses, for the time 
being, of tempting the speculative element in 
men, and of using unlimited money to accom- 
plish its success, we take our unalterable stand 
on two simple propositions : 

ist. We will offer to the public only that 
which we know truly and fully answers the high- 
est need of those who run the daily risk of 
being left widows and orphans, whom, in our 
churches, we pray God “to defend and provide 
for”; a policy so based in prudence that it is 
suce to be paid, and so absolutely secured to 
those who need its benefit, and whom it ought in 
equity to protect, that it cannot be diverted 
from them to any one else. 

2d. We know upon what terms we can take 
new business, 80 that it shall not add to the cost 
of the insurance of our present members, who 
are our first care. The business we can get on 
a certain commission basis is worth getting, be- 
cause it will tend to improve the vitality and 
slightly reduce the ratio of general expenses, and 
so rather diminish than increase the cost of your 
insurance, Beyond that basis the cost will be 
increased beyond the value of the effect on mor- 
tality, or on general expenses. And we have no 
fund from forfeitures to enable us to go beyond 
that basis. 

So far as we may be regarded merely as com- 
petitors for public patronage, we frankly admit 
that our position in this matter has cut us off 
from a great deal of new business. And this 
fact is actively used against us by those who 
have had the new business largely to themselves, 
as if it were a cause both of tinancial weakness 
and of increased cost of insurance, Both points 
are wholly false. This, or any other properly 
organized company, can cease doing new busi- 
ness entirely, and go on to take care of its old 
business until it pays its last policy, without the 
slightest detriment to its financial strength, its 
ability to meet all its maturing obligations at all 
times. Were it not so, the whole business of life 
insurance would be high!y dangerous. And 
such a course would give insurance to those 
who were in at the cheapest possible rate. 

Bui we are not doing business for the personal 
profit of stockholders or of the managers, but 
as a service to those who need pure insurance 
at a true and proper cost. We have some 63,000 
policies in force. If we had but a tenth part as 
many we should have enough for a stable busi- 
ness, satisfactory in its resulta to members. We 
are in a condition of magnificent financial 
strength. We are upon the most conservative 
basis of any company in the country. We need 
no new business to give or to increase our true 
strength, we can 0 without it for many years 
without in the least hazarding the fulfillment of 
our proper function, to give sound, pure insur- 
ance at its lowest practicable cust. 

Therefore, while we shall do what we can, con- 
sistently, to lead people to avail themselves of 
the facilities we offer for the complete protec- 
tion of their families, we believe we are render- 
ing the best possible service to our present mem- 
bers, to those who may become members, and, 
ultimately, to the whole public, by refusing to 
lower our standard or to struggle for new busi- 
ness on any other than fairly advantageous 
terms—to wit, at a cost which does not exceed 
its worth for legitimate purposes whatever it 
may be worth to make forfeitures from. 

Therefore, we are content to see business 
which we cannot take without great and undue 
cost to you, or greater injustice Lo needy families, 

xo elsewhere. We bide our time, until specula- 
tion and extremecompetition in life insurance 
have borne the invariable fruits of speculation 
und extreme competition ; for itis not for our 
own sakes, but that families may be as effectually 
and economically protected as possible, that we 
ask men to insure here, and we ask them to do 
it, not for their own sakes, but with an eye 
— to the welfare of their families when they 

e dead, 

And, meanwhile, knowing that no interest of 
yours will suffer in the slightest degree, we can 
calmly see others assume greater obligations on 
a less conservative basis, with less certain re- 
sources. The race is not always to the swift, 

When we ask men to insure here, we ask them 
to put into our hands the future of their 
families, after they are dead. That is the 
highest secular trust men can take, Only as we 
try to do all things, pertaining thereto, in that 

point of view, do we dare take the responsibility 
of that request. 
A BEQUEST TO OUR MEMBERS, 

And to our members, who agree with our views 
of the matter, we wish to say: You can, with 
little effort, and without loss to yourselves in 
any way, influence men to insure here with you; 
you can materially aid the growth of this com- 
pany, by influencing new business, which shall 
cost it very little, and which will, therefore, tend 

éonstantly to reduce the cost of insurance to all, 
Respectfully submitted, 
Jacos L. Greenz, President. 





THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Connecticut 
Mutual Life 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





NET Assets, January Ist. 1884.............. 851,215,581 82 
RECEIVED IN 1884, 
For Premiums..........++ 4,707,437 42 
For Jnterest and Rents.. 2,777,229 57 
Profit and Loas............ 17,347 91 7,502,014 90 
858,717,596 22 


DISBURSED IN 1884. 


To PoOLICYHOLDERS: 

For claims by 

death and ma- 

tured endow- 

menté,........... $3,542,223 16 
Surplus returned 

to policyholders. 1,153,408 28 
Lapsed and Sur- 

rendered  Poli- 


CIOS. coc revcccc cece 


816,475 17 
TOTAL TO POLICYHOLDERS. ... $6,612,806 
EXPENSES: 
Commissions to Agents, Sal- 
aries, Medical Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, Advertising, 
Legal, Real Estate, and all 


other Expenses.,...........+-+ 658,296 05 
Ticcccrcemicnmen «ne Ee 
—-—_————— 96,499,845 73 
BALANCE Net Assets, Dec. Sist, 1884.... 52,217,750 49 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate,‘iret lien..........%27,006,682 82 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds.............. 
Premium Notes on Policies in force,, ..... 2,624,723 67 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Comp'y. 11,755,783 58 


Cost ot United States Registered Bonds... 99,125 Ov 
Cost of State and City Bonds.............. 2,239,684 58 
Cost of other Bonds........050-.esceeeeeeeeee 7,216,558 70 
Cost of Bank Stock.........scessccseeceetes 122,761 00 
Coat of Railroad Stock... ........scceeeeeesee 26,000 
Caah in Bank.........ccccccce sovccsccccsoere 750,110 64 
Balance due from Agents... ...... seve 3,820 68 


$52,217,750 49 
AbD 
Interest due and accrued, 8) ,i 21,652 71 


Rents accrued,........+.-++..++ 18,777 08 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over Cost......+.+-+.665 119,94 95 
Net premiums in course of 
collection, None. 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums,..... 51,906 73 
+ —~—-— $1,212,242 42 
Gross Ass#rs, December 3ist, 1884...... $53,430,082 91 


LIABILITIES; 
Amount required to reinsure 
all outstanding policies, net, 
assuming 4 per cent. in- 
Cerest......sseccccscccccerssees 848,418,419 00 
Additional reserve by Com- 
pany’s Standard, 3 per cent. 


on policies issued since 

April Ist, 1882......ceseeereeees 73,884 00 
All other liabilities............. 815,955 34 . 

—— ———— 49,308,205 84 

SuBPuius by Company's Standard....... + $4,121,824 67 
Sumpuus by Conn. Standard, 4 per cent,.. 4,195,658 5 
SurRPyuvus by N. Y. Standard, 434 per cent., 

OVEP, .scovccccsees ghevesnanesiatied dovccncense 7,300,000 00 


Ratio of exp of t to re- 
Ceipts 1M 1884... ..cecccccercsececsecsceeece++ 87 POF Cent. 
Policies in force Dec, 8ist, 1684, 62,984, in- 
BUFIDG. 0000 ccccccccsetcccccteccccccce te eee + 152,230,685 00 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M, TAYLOR, Vice-President, 
WILLIAM G. ABBOT, Secretary. 





D. H. WELLS, Actuary, 





Insurance, 


VERY OLD. P 


THE annual report of Bradstreet’s shows 
that 1884 was a very disastrous year, com- 
mercially speaking. In the number of fail- 
ures—10,968-—-there has been no year of such 
disaster since 1878, when the number was 
10,478. The aggregate amount involved in 
1884— $226,343,427—although an_ enor- 
mous advance on the $172,874,172 of 1883, 
and tLe $81,155,932 of 1882, is less than 
those of 1878, which were $234,383,132. 
This is dismal enough reading, but such 
statistics ought always to be accompanied 
by a cautionary suggestion—to wit: the 
scope and completeness of the business of 
commercial inquiry and reporting are 
steadily increasing, so that less of commer- 
cial disaster cscapes notice. Hence, the 
mere fact that failures reported are, say 
twice as many as they were in some year 
a decade past, does not necessurily prove 
that twice as many occurred. 

In the Western States in 1884, out of 
336,910 concerns exactly one in ten went 
under. This is a very heavy proportion, 
and yet all such statistics of misfortune 
point an emphatic moral about the uncer- 
tainty of commercial success. Industry, 
frugality, coolness and caution, persever- 
ance, good judgment, and all that makes 
up business ability, are the ‘‘ keys” to suc- 
cess; and yet the possession of all of them 
does not always enable their possessor to 
get open the lock. After all is forescen and 
done which van be, how many things there 
are which cannot be foreseen at all, and 
could not be averted or controlled if they 
could be foreseen. Something more—the 
allotment of Providence, or the automatic 
working out of natural laws, or whatever 
it is which the crowd call ‘‘ luck,” and the 
idle and superstitious are forever sighing 
for or trying to woo—remeins, and it may 
mar the best laid plans, or make the worst 
laid ones. The treest country in the world 
is our OWn, as we are wont to boast. Here 
birth and education count for nothing of 
themselves; a rail-splitter and a canal-boy 
have reached the Presidency, and a mule- 
driver may become a millionaire, if he 
can; for no law or custom stands in his 
way. But the wheel of Fortune has a de- 
scending side as well. Losing money is 
easier than getting it, and nowhere in the 
world are descents from riches to poverty 
s0 many and sudden as they are here, 

The astute reader perceives the moral to 
which these remarks are tending—that in- 
evitable old moral. But what if it be worn 
threadvare long ago? If it were new, it 
would be one the writer had evolved for the 
occasion, and would not be good, as he has 
not the ability to desire one buth good and 
new. ‘There is no new arithmetic, or new 
laws of the universe, or new human nature. 
Riches have wings for those who are born 
to them or manage to attain them, and the 
immense majority of mankind must pass 
through life in the condition the whole 
world taken in aggregate occupies—produc- 
ing ineach year very little more than they 
consume. Tue inevitable moral—the moral 
we can no more shun than we can death, 
though we can temporarily disregard 
both oue and the other—is that provision 
should be made for the future. The mass 
who have no hope of becoming rich may 
plead the Jack of means, but cannot dispute 
the need of making a provision; the well-to- 
do cannot dispute the possession of the 
ability, but may plead the lack of any need. 
Both are wrong. Thousands have lived to 
rejoice that they were wise enough, in the 
time of their prosperity, to provide for life 
insurance, and tens of thousands have 
lived to regret that they did not do this. 
The collapse of some firm of great age and 
the highest standing, able up fo the very 
hour to command liberal credit, is not an 
uncommon occurrence, and it is impossible 
to name any that is absolutely safe; even the 





yt 





richest admit the argument by either pur- 
chasing life insuranee for themselves. or 
recommending it to others. The cheap talk 
derogatory to life insurance will be found 
to come chiefly from ** irresponsible” par- 


ties, commercially speaking. For those of © 


moderate incomes, on whose ‘‘ hand” the 
‘*mouth” presses closely, the necessity is 
imperative, and insurance is within their 
reach if they determine to think so and 
contrive for it accordingly. The most fatal 
error is to argue that earnings which are 
not enough to buy genuine insurance are 
enough to throw away for a worthless 
counterfeit. 


INSURANCE STATEMENT. 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Tue following is copied from one of our ex- 
changes: ‘It is impossible to read the annual 
statement of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, published elsewhere, without a feeling of 
wonder at the accomplishment of such results in 
twenty-five years. It is useless for less success- 
tul rivals to inveigh against the methods of this 
company. It is undeniable that it has in some 
way discovered the secret of getting the public 
to take more policies in it than in any other 
company in the world. It must be self-evident 
that new businers means premiums—pre- 
miums are money—-money is what is wanted 
for success. The continuous new busincas is 
the very essence of prosperity. The Equitable 
Life issued eighty-four millions of busiuess and 
upwards in 1884. Nothing like this has been 
done by its rivals, But, better still, the Equi- 
table so manages this vast business as to lay 
up surplus, It has a surplus fund, over and 
above all Liabilities, of over ten millions of 
dollars, even on the strictest system of meas- 
urement, The other items of its report are 
equally satisfactory. But these two furnish 
the proof of its reliability. It does the largest 
business on such principles as to lay up the 
largest surplus relatively to its liabilities, 
Couple these facts with its liberality and 
promptness in dealing with its policyhoidera, 
for which the Equitable has become proverbial, 
and it is not hard to find out why the public 
find their way wo its doors, And no amount 
of detraction from those who do not exhibit 
similar evidences of vigor and prosperity will 
arrest the onward movement.” 


CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


WE have seen the sixty-niath financial state- 
ment of the Connecticut Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, which presents so striking an array of 
figmes, showing the Company to be so 
stauch an organization, that we wish to call the 
attention of our readers to it. Seekers of fire 
insurance should select only the strongest and 
best companies to insure with—only those whose 
assets are large enough to warrant the belief that 
they could pass through a Chicago fire and pay 
their losses. We believe that the Connecticut is 
one of those companies, [t has been in busi- 
ness since 1850, has had the advice, benetit, and 
management of a board of directors embracin 
some of the ablest under-writers in Hartfo 
Its officers are able and experienced men, and its 
agencies and risks are widely scattered, It has 
a cash capital of $1,000,000, total assets of $1,- 
868,881.58, with a net surplus of $241,644. Its 
assets are invested in the stocks and bonds of 
some of the best Banks, Railroads and Municipal- 
ities in the United States. It isa grand good 
cumpany to have a risk upon your pro 
erty. Its officers are: J. D. Browne, President ; 
C, kk Burt, Secretary ; and L. W. Clarke, Assist- 
ant Secretary. 














INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1885. 


Massachusetts Mutual {if 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
84 Years of Successiul Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Seoretary, 


ERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
anager of Agencies. 





M. V. B. E 





NATIONAL 
Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 


ORGANIZED NOVEMBER 27TH, 1871. 





MARK HOWARD, President. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Secretary, 





Condensed Statement of Condition January ist, 1885. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, 


$1,000,000 00 


Funds Reserved to meet all Liabilities: 


Unpaid Fire Losses.  - i @ 


Re-Insurance Fund, Legal Standard 


- $50,666 83 
. 293,889 70 


$44,556 58 


Net Surplus over Capital and all Liabilities - 425,746 43 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1885 - 


$1,770,302 96 
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FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


W YONK LileLnsurace Ua 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
JANUARY “Ist, 1885. 
Amount of Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1884. - $53,477,849 89 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





PIII. 5 cv ccccctsesscncdcsccsorecoscovecneenses #11,913,898 22 

Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1884.......... 645,047 46-—$11,268,850 76 

Interest, including rents... .......-.ceceeeeseerseees 8,333,896 78 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1884.............+ 862,272 15— 2,971,624 63 —#14,240,475 39 


$67, 718,325 28 
DIS BURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $2,257,175 79 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 


ON NIG i ivviko vd006netncnctecdnseneccbescosacenssces 873,808 50 


Annuities, dividends, and purchased policies............++++0-+++ 3,603,970 85 
Total Paid Poliegholders......ccccccccecccseccess #6,734, 956 14 
Contingent Fund (charged off on securities)............00000.000 469,052 20 
Tes ONS PO GMTMIMIGED, 0c cccccccccnccces +: ccsccscesces seeece 257,880 65 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 1,948,837 21 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 471,601 63— %9,882,326 83 
$57, 835,998 45 45 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............ $2,222,348 52 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks and 
bonds (market value $27,748, 223.05).........0cccececceceveces 26,295,467 93 
RS 5 i acl dine vase iseuskkdaGtbaddebhedabegawennsieenns 5,520,656 63 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for #19,500,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)...........+.+++0+6 21,116,430 00 


Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $414,801.00). 370,000 00 


*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 


these policies amounts to over $2,000,000,00).........+02000- 440,067 12 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to January 1st, 1885....... cc. cece ee cece eeeeveee 795,323 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

TEIN oo 0.0.05 0 0:0:0:0:0:90.600000:6000.b50000 000060 Ser nrnnes Ceocccone 540,316 19 
RE nou bbe tee ee ead meeeseresedecekesede 74,836 30 
Accrued interest on investments, January lat, 1885.............++ 460,507 76—57,885,998 45 
Market value of securities over coat on Company's DOOKS..,........seeeeeeceeeeees 1,447,755 12 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York, 


Cash Assets, January ist, 1885, $59,283,753 57 


Appropriated as follows: 














Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1885.......... .. $362,090 82 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etc...........ccccceeeeeccveces 253,007 52 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).... 51,383 05 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncalled for)................0eee eens 12,681 99 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies ; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium...............00-00008 51,582,392 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January Ist, 1884, over and above a 
4 per cent, reserve on existing policies of that 
Gecivacaencsesescesvcccscnsvesessusesens +» $2,236,096 04 
Addition to the Fund during 1884 for surplus and 
matured reserves..........++. » 00 eo ceccccoccces 871,193 04 
PPE i antcercapecnnnsee  éhbeoreneseccoovesncnas $3,107,289 08 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 
GT CRN TEND... cc cc cscccccvcccossscccce 473,492 38 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1885................eee0ee: 2,633,796 70 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............cceeeeeeeeee ‘ 17,386 59 
; - $54,912,738 67 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent,(Company’s Standard)............. 4,371,014 90 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43¢ per cent., estimated at.......... - 10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,371,014.90 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary - 


dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
ment of next annual premium. 


(Jan, 1, 1881, 48,548. “Jan. 1, 1881, -_ 726,916. 

Number o1 } Jan. 1, 1882, 53, 927. Amount | Jan. 1 1882, 151 760, 824, 
Jan. 1, 1888, 60,150. Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097. 

Policies in force = 1, 1884, 69, 227. at risk Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan 1, 1885, 78, 047. Jan. 1, 1875, 229,382,568, 


Death- | 1880, $1,731,721. Income (1880, $2,317,889. ( Jan. 1, 1881,'$43,188, 984. 


7 1881, 2,013,203, 1881, 2,432'654. Cash | Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781, 
claims <{ 1882, 1,955,292. from 1882, 2, 798, 018, Jan. 1, ” 1883, 50, 800, 396. 
1883, 2,263,092. 1883, 2,712,363. Assets Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542, 902. 

paid 1884, 2,257,175. Imterest (1884, 2,971,624. Jan. 1, 1885, 59,283,753, 


During the year 17,468 policies have been issued, insuring $61,484,550. 


TRUSTEES, 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, HENRY BOWERS, HENRY TUCK, 
WM. H. APPLETON, LOOMIS L, WHITE, ALEX. STUDWELL, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

H, B. CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN, 

DAVID DOWS, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM L, STRONG, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 2d Vice-President. 
THEODORE M,. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 


ROBERT B. COLLINS, R. SUYDAM GRANT. 


GEORGE H, POTTS, 


HENRY TU 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 


For the Year ending December 31st, 1884. 





REVENUE ACCOUNT. 








Balance, January 1st, 1884, from last aCCOUNL............ecseeeeeeeee shaseisiasniediceian 50,432,249 73 
INCOME. 

PD sciccnncasaccaviinantiiaisnrsaccsmsiiaina tovinianbitnaiente $12,031,330 22 
RINE BN FIN sstcetssiccntionesenspsconnns seidiinmiiapeodleaiiani 2,972,149 83 15,003,480 05 
$65 435,729 78 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments...........-..0+ dnnienilnniceaiein .. $4,000,668 00 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Anmuities...........0...sccceceseseeeeees nana 2,882,078 30 
Discounted Endowments.........+++ dddaptisiadassunticeniniepiabssanakesninesice ilaibeoan 312,040 77 
IN isis ictdnincennicapseabtened esas pinnebnantesainesenianats 7, 194,787 07 07 
Dividend on Capital..... .........scccceees iinbehekinebnbn aaa nsaninnnnaaahtviuuaeninaen 7,000 00 
Premium on Securities charged off........... nienahbiaeateinaninantanixeaimesaaeeies 314,060 03 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange......... benbbonvedeniasaiene 1,215,549 91 
General Expenses..........0000 pekaaeiien Kise Ghbicbthetnaenaenieakenies sohbaneacemnnntedes 1,040,641 10 
Pinta, Commly od Cig Tameiicccsscrccsssssssssensscscsscscssccsssessssnscesesosssosacoes 125,971 01 
Total Disbursements...............0.s00eeee shi Wilneniai Canaeniuvenicicatanaaareias $9,898,009 12 
Balance, Dec, 31st, 1884, to new account............. ieaaboien pasecenboiats $55,537,720 66 
BALANCE SHEET. 
ASSETS. 

EN CE TOT R OB ivcsiccscrscracisansaniiiecriscessancnssneies jainaiee anew aan $15,494,726 72 

New York Real Estate, tesbaliieng the Equitable Building and purchases 
UNEP TOVECIOSUTC..cccccseceseccssecresorsesess ERE ene er nT eS ORE 6,676,095 11 

United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, ond Stocks authorized 
by the laws of the State of New York....... psdaenasespsnnabstinnionstenmeekts 18,400,407 00 


Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $7,160,057 00)........ 
Real Estate outside the tate of New York, including purchases under 


5,319,641 08 











foreclosure and Society’s Buildings in other Citi€s.............sceceeeeeees . 4,016,146 56 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest; and in transit (since 

SINE BI TI itn s ccccnntnstninaddccniensstavsiniceinanenian alienate 6,073,951 86 
Commuted Commissions.......... calasihiibnian abpiabesddiacadianeuaiediglnaaasdaiidac ta 210,372 29 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums.............++ hs scicciciiialanedialainaiiiadeiats ‘ 112,083 57 
Interest and Rents due and accrued.............. Stabile nibs callecnasiciaiisalbdneines 404,530 35 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in ad- 

WO, BE asin cotisncececdcecainavessaes ckdaidiaiaiaaaal seneeeenanes jdadiiains 882,727 00 
III 0 1s capil een ageneinennedamamarenatle ‘ila 1,071,294 00 
Total Assets, December Slt, 19G4..........000--ccccccccccocsosesscossessecsccece $58,161,925 54 

LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Outstanding Policies at 4 per cent............006 $47,549,728 44 
Claims by death (proofs not perfected).............sseceeeeeee . 128,580 00 47,678,308 44 
Surplus, December 31st, 1884................:cceeeeereeeees seueniodnbeneianniasel ..$10, 483,617 10 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in gen- 

eral class, is..........0 sencanmentsiiataiiia peneibansnenek seein inion $4,074,756 10 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Ton- 

Ce CI, Bi cadccctcsccnsscsecsecsscnse ditinindenmtaneianes ieteuimbiaind inca sana 6,408,861 60 





; $10,483,617 10 
Upon the New York State Standard, 44 per cent. interest, the Surplus is.$13,730,332 73 





How Ansmrames Writed te 1606. .cscccccccccsecscscsccsesesccsccccseseessoss -++0+0684,877,057 00 
ey GE TI isin cnn ccntndsisse cscnsesaneccccnscicdseissinson’ $309,409,171 00 
INCREASE OF 1884 OVER 1883. 

Premium Income....... idpavinintnntansiina Sacimhehdaensenaavidamnackstecucacbensianles «oveee$1,308,782 26 
Surplus, Legal Standard......... BT I eT TERT IT RRO OOE EOE, RE EOC TET $1,620,575 94 
Bisse icttontccgantannintaublaekisisdacevidonceiemdabosinianntiaes ‘Seitadiendienunebaccnmenia $5,131,343 84 
Contested Claims.............. sid cisauhetd ee icocancbadauieetuitipenideamaucens NONE. 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversionary divi- 
dends will be declared, available on settlement of next annual premium, to ordinary participating 
policies. From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in the Tontine class, the amounts 
applicable to policies maturing within the current year will be declared, as their respective annual 
premiums become due. Gro. W. PHILLIPS, | 4 ot aries 

J. G. Van Cisx, hina 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


DANIEL D. LORD, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HORACE PORTER, 
GEORGE De F. L. DAY, E. W. LAMBERT, 
ASHBEL GREEN, B. F. RANDOLPH, 
PARKER HANDY, J. F. De NAVARRO, 
JOHN A. stEWalr, JOHN D. McCOOK, 
JOHN D. JONE . WHITEWRIGHT, 
ROBERT LENOX KENNEDY, ALANSON TRASK, 
EUGENE KELLY, . BOUDINOT COLT, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, We, ALEXANDER, 
GEORGE C. MAGOUN, WILLIAM M. BLISS, 
WILLIAM B. KENDALL, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, EDWARD W. SCOTT. 


HENRY B, HYDE, 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G, MARQUAND, 
tnd A. WHEELOCK, 
HENRY DAY, 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, 


HENRY M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
CHARLES G. LANDON, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, 
ROBERT BLISS, 


OLIVER AMES, EUSTACE C. FITZ, Boston. 

THOMAS A. BIDDLE, GEORGE H. "STUART, T. DE WITT CUYLER, Philadelphia. 
HENRY R. WOLCOTT, Denver. 

A. VAN BERGEN, Paris. 

HORACE J. FAIRCHILD Manchester, Eng. 

GUSTAV G. POHL, Hamburg. 


B. WILLIAMSON, 
WILLIAM WALKER, 
GEORGE W. CARLETON, 








HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vior-Presipent. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2p Vicr-PresipEnt. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Sgorerary. ° 
LAMBERT, M. D., Mepioat ExaMINER. 





dL. HUNTINGTON, it.p. | Medical Directors. 


EDWARD W. SCOTT, SUPERINTENDENT. 
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STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


For the year ending 


December 31st, 1884. 



































aceianenevninceianhitanntpehiinhneladaabiniiedeesatenamagesioaloninel $108,876,178.51 
Annuity “Account. 
. Ann. es ' “al ) . Ann 
el ceed _Payments. || es No, Payments. 
Annuities in force, Jan. Annuities in force, Jan. 

e Sears: 61 $23,134 31 (eee ~ 61 $23.661 63 
Premium + ——~ ep 3,674 96 Premium Annuities... 2.904 44 
Annuities Issued. . 5 1,756 70 Annuities Terminated.. 5 1,909 90 

66 $28,565 97 66 | $28 565 97 
“Insurance Account, 
No. Amount. No. Amount, 
Policies in Seeee, « Jan. Policies in force, Jan. 

eee , 110,990 $342,946,032 DN Sitiinnes: watie 114 804 $351,789,285 
Risks Assumed... ....| 112194 34,675,089 || om ae | _ 7,880 25,882 736 
a acco $377,622 22,021 | am | 122,184 $37,622,021 
Dr. _Revenue Account. Cr. 


To Baiance from last account. . 
“ Premiums received............ 
** Interest and Rents...... Senses 


$04, 972,108 86 
3.80, 258 48 
245, 059 98 


| By pald Death Claims...... 
Matured Endowments.. 
; ae laims 


$5,226,820 83 
2,490,454 90 


7,717,215 82 if 
~ hous _ ree Pre ee 26,926 08 
ea =— is IR RTT 3,141,164 12 
“ “ Surrendered Policies and 
Additions.. ..... .. 3,037,696 17 
§ Total paid Policy- -hold-| 
' ers—$13,923,062 19 , 
“ “© Commissions, (payment 
| of current and Cathe 
guishment of future).. 907,846 16 
“ « Premium charged off on 
Securities Purchased... —_1, 131.172 33 
Pe = Taxes and Assessments... 223,169 61 


I ac tenes need ia 872,263 87 
“« © Balance to New Account 97,009,913 08 








$114,067,427 27 


$114,067,427 27 



















Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 

To Reserve at four per cent...... $98, 242,543 00 || By Bonds Secured by Mortgages 
** Claims by death not yet due.. 862,387 00 on Real Estate. . 16.978,527 96 
* Premiums paid in advance. 27,477 36 “ United States and other Bonds 34,522,822 00 
* Surplus and Contingent Guar- « Loans on a ceaceeis ‘ 6,898,387 50 
Se iecccdsastiacictens 4,743,771 15 ‘“* Real Estate....... 10,282,693 04 

| “ Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
ai | panies at interest......... 2.644,988 54 
we “ Interest accrued. . 1,262,418 54 

: “ Premiums deferred, quarterly 

“ and semi-annual........... 1,103,11 
Pa * Premiums in transit, principally 
for December......... . ... 38,714 51 
se Suspense Account.. .......... 37,314 14, 
‘“* Agents’ Balances............... 7,196 90 
$103,876,178 51 





$102,876,178 51 


NOTE —If the New Yor k Standard of four one a half per cent. Interest | be used, the Sucgiue 


is over $12.000 Qv0, 


From the Surplus, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a dividend will be apportioned to each par- 
ticipating Policy which shall be in force at its anniversary in 1885. 


NEw YORK, January 21, 1885. 


BOARD OF 
Freperick S. Winston,| Hermann C, von P 
Samvuec E, Sprouts, Grorce C. RicHarpson 
Lucius Ropinson, ALEXANDER H. Rick, 
Samuet D, Bancock, Wi.iaM F, Bancock, | ( 
Grorce S. Cor, | F, Rarcurorp Starr, 
Joun E, Deve cin, | Freperick H. Cosstrt, 
Seymour L. Husrep, | Lewis May, 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy, | 
James C, Hoven, | 








( 





| 


Henry W. Smirn, 





Ropert OLyrnant, 


Beny. B. SHERMAN, 


Oxiver HARRIMAN, | Anson STAGER, 
FRevERIC CROMWELL, 


Mi. KPO tr eo ner ea A. . $103,876,178.51 


TRUSTEES. 
n H, Suerwoon, 
inorGE H, ANDREWS, 


Jutien T. Davis, 
Rosset SEWELL, 

S. Van Rensse_cagr CruGer 
CHARLES R. Henverson, 
GrorGe Buss, 

Rurus W. Peckuam, 
Wa, P, Dixon, 
J. Hopart Herrick, 


yHORGE F, Baxer, 


os. THOMPSON, 
JUDLEY OLcorT, 





TWENTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Receipts, in 1884, for Pre- 

miums and Interest............ $241,701 65 
Disbursements for Death 

Claims, Endowments, Divi- 

dends and Expenses.......... 185,824 04 
Assets, January Ist, 1885....... 1,489,381 49 
Surplus to Policyholders by 

Mass. and Conn. Standard.. 
— by New York Stand- 

ar¢ 


833,086 15 
415,056 15 


OUP PPP ET OCI OSE e terre reer iris) 





F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y¥.; 228 Washington St., 
Bcston; 512 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE C0 


NEW YORK. 
No. 156 pA 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. 


President, HENRY “ih ES. 
First Vice-Pres., J. ry SEY. 
Secretary Y. WEMPL 
Actuary. S.N. STE eae 
From the Home Journal, 
cre, thir thirty-fourth annual report tof is Fy a b 








pan vid 
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Number of Policies in force December Siet, 1884, 14,736 insuring, 
E. W. BOND, President. OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY 2d Vice-President and Manager of Agencies. 





Premiums.. — eacde esngnebeccens 4p50 co cuetedbeces $1,056,006 17 
Interest and Rents. . cdcdeopeccecccocscsocscsae sh cde sebunseee 420,825 37 
Total,........ ccegeccccececccccebeoocccccosoceutasedebovesabedntelee 81,476,921 64 
DIS ries ip oacmertened 
Deatb Claims. . pyeeor oe ceceeeees $389,777 67 
Matured Endowments.. 168,146 00 
Surplus returned to Policyholders in dividends........ dosccndeenetenesebonnne’ Qu7,241 17 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies... Ldesee 87,801 19 
Siahqasibintete Detehelien::. savadevecudidecntlicusssdtcdiiaan 797,966 08 
Commissions and Salaries................ $210,608 87 
GET BOI, cocicccccseneaccncccncececcccecencnceongsacsqeddgecenonnccousebasasens 61,012 39 271,616 26 
Taxes, Licenses and Other State Fees. .... ....cicscedecccessseccccsccessccessecssececeectesseses 88,771 87 
CRG civ cwctddncdcdcsicecannscsiescccssbcccverceseddscobcoccccesscgeesebbadbcusdepeseameenaiias 7,167 17 
Wxpoemses On Real Hatate.....o..ccscccsssccoscce .ceccccesccccoccccccessocceccccceeesbeseeeerees 9@ _ BM E55 08 
TG TIRIIIIR  «« vitivonsinctnseccenes cnsedddocanesihsonscss stbegehtntivnieed eee 81,145,076 86 
ASSETS, 
Firat Mortgage Loans on Beal Watate..........-ccccccccccsscccccscceccceccecceeees $1,800,647 66 
Loans Beoured by Collaterals, .........sccsscssscsceseccsccssccvccccesecvecconcsses 876,791 00 
Loans on Company's Policies in force... ......ccccsecnsececerccesececeeeeeceesess 188,940 00 
Ie I riiccseicecsevscnsecsccscouseevcensvennsnsbonececotenteecssserteee 118,125 00 
City, County, and Town Bonds... ..........ccseccoccccercscccccccccesosccccsseseces 914,485 00 
National Bank Stocks,.., 101,984 50 
Be ntchcciinnesatecnsiesetes enbethsvoaneres, pes heteabesegekpipiatenene 690,780 00 
Se IE UIE MII oo sv cs ccsncocccosenee cncssesesneauncpenessenesoss 785,552 87 
cata iitinccunsacvvnwwhdeduasctuvealegersdesddtalbedniecoriee«rracuen 1,676,671 98 
Premium Notes on Polici2e im force... .......ccscsccceeecoenecetseeenensveeseecees 545,468 66 
Fe ide sc cncensiccecessensecegecencecenwnpennceraheeceessoonmenaveseses 5,989 90 
Cagh om hand and in Wawk.........ccccccccce cocccvccccesccerescccseccccscoccoosens 87,910 18 
Interest amd Remts 20GP Wed. .0000.0sccscccccccccscevcvcccsccecescosccocsceccoessssee 164,065 18 
Premiums in course of collection (less cost of collection),..........-sese+eee+8 70,628 43 
Deferred Premiums (less cost of collection)... ........ csece seveeseseeeeeeeeetes 181,809 51 
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Surplus by New York Standard, (about).................:.ccsseeeeeees -027.600 OU 
Number of Policies issued in 1884, 2,213 ineuring.............ccecccereeseceseeees 6.343,270 00 





34,665.107 00 
MORN A. HALL, Secretary. 
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The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of tls 
affairs on the 8iet December, 1884. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

Decem| 





uary, 1884, to ist ber, 1884...... 83,958,180 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked s Ist 

FAME: TB cvccccescccecccsvccconses +» 1,447,708 70 
Total Marine Premiums... ......2..++++ 05,406,796 4 
Premiums marked off from Ist peenaneent 

1884, to Slat December, 1884............ 84,066,271 04 
Losses paid during the same —s 

rN Cocccccccceccococeccss $2,109,919 20 


Returns of Premi- 
uos and Ex- 
penses............ 787,789 40 

The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New 
tock, City, Bank, & and other Stocks. 08,776,006 


8 86C 
te ac ims due the Company, 
IIIT Sliscachaummeenkescathananeness 
Premi Notoe aid Bills ‘Hecelvabie... ae 
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Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profita will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or theiz 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Slst December, 18#4, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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Old and Young. 
WHITE WINGS. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





I sent an eagle from mg ark, 

When all around was dull and dark, 
And watched it as it took its flight 
Onward and upward to a hight 
Supremely gran¢ ; its wings outspread 
Made a black canopy o’erhead 

Through which no ray of comfort stole, 
Nor promise of a peaceful goal. 


I sent a dove from out the ark, 

When all around was dull and dark, 
And watched it as it soared on high, 

Its white wings brightening the sky— 
As if Heaven's gates stood wide apart— 
Until the radiance reached my heart, 
And on the pinions of a dove 

I found the anchorage of Love. 


Too oft ambition clouds the gaze, 
Removes the sunshine from life’s ways, 
And, like an eagle, in its flight 
Is lost upon some giddy hight ; 
While on white wings the carrier-dove 
Bears tae poor burdened soul above, 
Into an atmosphere of peace, 
Where all these surging billows cease. 
New Yor«x Crry. 
_ a 


MONK TELLENBACH’S EXILE. 


BY HJALMAR H, BOYESEN. 


I. 

Norway is so small a country that a 
man’s reputation, especially if it is an ‘un- 
pleasant one, is sure to overtake him 
wherever he goes, by the next train. The 
only chance, therefore, for a man in such a 
plight is to take the steamer for New York, 
where Norwegian reputations, if they per- 
sist in the pursuit, are at a disadvantage 
on account of the language. Moreover, the 
territorial expanse of the United States 
favors the establishment of several reputa- 
tions which may flourish like green bay 
trees, quite independently of each other. 
I have known men who have amassed an 
assortment of reputations, varied enough 
to satisfy the most ambitious. Monk 
Tellenbach, however, during his sojourn 
on this side of the Atlantic, was not a man 
of sufficient consequence to equip himself 
on such a luxurious scale. He had, to be 
sure, run away from his reputation at home, 
not because he himself disliked it, but be- 
cause his relatives found it objectionable. 
He had an unfortunate streak of originality 
in his character—a kind of rebellious and 
contemptuous spirit, which refused to wor- 
ship the ideals prescribed by the court and 
society. He laughed at a good many things 
which prudent men have agreed not to 
laugh at, and he criticised things which 
have been officially declared to be august 
and venerable. He began to tire of his 
own respectability as a member of a 
great conservative family, and appeared in 
public in the company of agitators and 
other compromising personages. He even 
had the presumption to contradict a minis- 
ter of state, and to air, in his presence, 
views which had no authorization either in 
the liturgy orthe Morning Journal.* Under 
these circumstances, what{could the elder 
Tellenbach do but persuade his son to trans- 
fer himself to some remote locality? A 
disreputable Tellenbach was a species un- 
known to science and history. It wasa 
social impossibility which even the imagi- 
nation refused to recognize; and a Tellen- 
bach who established schools for little rag- 
amuffins and made inflammatory speeches 
in the Laborers’ Union, could only be rele- 
gated to non-existence, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, to the United States. 
There, it was said, aman could hold unau- 
thorized opinions without loss of dignity, 
and even establish soup-kitchens for tramps 
and homes for street Arabs without being 
tabooed by the ‘‘ best people.” And this 
is the reason why nearly all inconvenient 
characters—e.g., characters who refuse to 
be cut according to the official pattern, find 
their way, in time, to the United States, 
where, as a rule, a host of disappointments 
await them. They sink out of sight, or 
join perhaps some community of cranks, 
who are traveling to the millennium bya 
strictly limited express. 

Monk Tellenbach was about twenty-four 
years old when he woke up to the fact that 
he was an impossibility. That he had 


* The official government organ in Norway. 











ruined his career as an officer of the state 
was obvious enough; for the Bernardottes, 
though they may forgive almost every- 
thing else, know one unpardonable sin, 
and but one—radicalism. No excesses, 
as long as they are venerable and tradition- 
al, disqualify a man for office; but the 
slightest originality of conduct, especially 
in the line of philanthropy, stamps him as 
a suspicious character. 

In the United States, Monk Tellenbach 
made all sorts of novel experiences. He 
tried a dozen different callings, but failed 
in everything. It was merely his sense of 
humor which saved him from despair. He 
began to look upon himself as a huge joke; 
and the mary anomalous positions in which 
he found himself furnished him with ma- 
terial for amusing letters to his friend 
Dahl, in Norway, who sympathized with 
his erratic tendencies. The fund of hope 
and lofty enthusiasm for humanity which 
he had brought with him from home he 
had long since exhausted. No man can be 
enthusiastic on fifty cents a day; and 
the future of humanity rarely concerns him 
whose prospects for dinner are problem- 
atic. As for Tellenbach, he had at the end 
of two years arrived at that saddest of all 
conditions, when his own fate ceased to in- 
terest him. He remained alive, chiefly from 
habit, or because, during much of the time, 
he had nothing else to do. He would have 
greeted death indifferently, and without a 
shadow of regret; but he lacked the ener- 
gy to go in search of it. 

It was while this mood was upon him, 
that, one day, he met in Chicago a man, who, 
in Norway, had been known under the name 
of Lars Klufterud. Hé was the son of one 
of the Tellenbach tenants, and had, during 
his boyhood, tilled the office of stable boy 
at the Tellenbach mansion. He would 
have been Monk’s particular friend, if he 
had dared to aspire for such a distinetion ; 
but, in the absence of any encouragement 
on Monk's part, he had felt sufficiently 
honored by the permission to bait the 
grand seigneur’s tish-hook, and to cut it out 
when some ravenous fish had swallowed it. 
Monk had been to him a creature of a 
higher order, whose very cast-off trousers, 
when they fell to his share, were nn object 
of reverence. And to see him now, hol- 
low-checked and haggard, and with half an 
inch of coal-dust on his face (for Monk was 
at that time pursuing the calling of a coal- 
heaver) was a severe shock to Lars’s loyal 
soul. He had himself prospered as a har- 
ness-maker, and had laid up a little surplus 
capital, with which he was about to build 
a house and fit out a homestead in the Far 
West. But the pleasure he felt at his own 
good luck was quite embittered by the 
thought of Monk Tellenbach’s misfortunes. 
He doubted if he had ever, in later life, ex- 
perienced so keen a delight as when, 
twelve years old, he strutted up the aisle in 
the church, in Monk’s discarded trousers. 
And did he not owe his patron some return 
for his kindness in those early days? Lars 
came to the cvunclusion that he did; and 
the result was, that he persuaded Monk to 
accept a railroad ticket, and to share his 
fortunes in the Oregon wilderness. 


IL. 


The settlement known as Simpson’s 
Slope consisted of about twenty scattered 
farms, of which twelve were owned by 
Norwegians. They had taken their land 
under the homestead law, or bought it 
from companies, which made from five 
hundred to six hundred per cent. on the 
transaction. The first period of hardship 
and discomfort in the damp and smoky 
dug-outs was happily past, and cozy look- 
ing log cabins gleamed, with their fresh- 
timbered walls, in theclearnings. Through 
the valley below ran a river, in which the 
trout leaped in the Summer night, and the 
salmon, basking in the late sun, shot long, 
silvery streaks through the dark water. 
Here, on a knoll, overhanging the stream 
sat Monk, one day in the early Summer, gaz- 
ing dreamingly at his own distorted image, 
which shook in undulating lines in the pool 
below. His fishing-rod drooped listlessly 
over the stream, while the unheeded fly 
danced over the rapids. It had rained dur- 
ing the night, and an impetuous little 
shower descended upon him whenever a 
breeze stole through the trees, overhead. 
From the clearing up on the slope came the 





measured strokes of Lars’s ax, which rang 
with asharp echo from the edge of the 
forest opposite. Suddenly there was a 
great splash in the water, and a broad 
speckled tail curved upward and flashed-in 
the sun; the rod was bent nearly double, 
and the line flew off the reel with a hum. 
The listless fisherman woke up with a 
start, and sprang down to the edge of the 
water; he seized hold of the handle of the 
reel and offered as much resistance as the 
strain upon the rod permitted. It wasa 
six-pounder at the very least, with bright 
spots and a mouth which expressed ob- 
stinacy and discontent. Monk flung it into 
his basket, where several minor members 
of the same family were reposing, and 
dropped his fly once more upon the cur- 
rent, when there was a rustle in the bushes, 
and Lars, with his ax on his shoulder, 
emerged from the copse. He was a small, 
unprepossessing-looking man, with a round 
head, and broad, expressionless features. 
llis eyes were pale blue, his eyebrows and’ 
lashes white. His hair was of nondescript 
color, being neither white, nor brown, nor 
yellow; it might perhaps be called ash- 
colored. Under his chin, extending up 
toward his ears, was a narrow fringe of 
reddish beard. Beside the tall and hand- 
some Monk, with his stately growth and 
finely-modeled features, he looked like an 
ugly gnome. 

** Any luck?” he queried. 

‘Pretty fair,” answered Monk, without 
looking up. 

“That’s a regular beauty!” remarked 
Lars, admiringly, lifting the big trout from 
the basket. ‘‘ Bet she gave ye a bit of ex- 
ercise after breakfast.” 

‘She led me quite a dance. I am 
drenched with prespiration and ache in 
every joint.” 

““Then ye had better go up and entertain 
the company we have got. Taint much of 
a hand to talk, ye know; and I aint good 
looking, neither. The girls never took no 
fancy to me.” 

Lars nodded with an air of conviction, as 
if to emphasize the truth of his statement. 
Monk understood that something important 
had happened, and that if he waited long 
enough he would Jearn what it was. He, 
therefore, confined his attention to his fly, 
but said nothing. 

‘“*Mr. Tellenbach,” began Lars, after a 
while, a little awkwardly, ‘“‘ ye know how 
to talk to the girls; don’t ye?” 

‘* Well, at a pinch perhaps I do,” re- 
sponded Monk, making his fly climb a 
rapid with tiny jumps. 

‘* But ye are a gentlemen! I thought all 
gentlemen knew how to talk to the girls.” 

‘You mean I was a gentleman, Lars; 
but that is three years ago now; and in 
three years much can be forgotten.” 

‘*T was a-thinkin’ it was somehow in the 
blood, and could not be forgotten.” 

‘*You are too humble, Lars. You are 
more of a gentleman to-day than I am. 
You earn your living by the sweat of your 
brow. You make a thousand grains of 
wheat grow where a weed grew before, 
while J sit here dawdling my life away and 
allow you to support me.” 

Lars scratched his head and looked away, 
embarrassed. 

‘*Some horses is made for plow-horses, 
and some for saddle-horses,” he observed, 
after a pause. ‘‘If ye put a saddle-horse 
to the plow, ye kill him. That’s what was 
happenin’ to you, when ye tried to fell trees 
and cut up stumps. Now ye go fishin’; 
and that is better; fur your fish saves the 
grub.” 

‘If it would only save my self-respect, 
too, Lars,” Monk retorted, lugubriously, 
‘* T should feel better contented.” 

That idea was somewhat beyond Lars’s 
horizon, and he essayed no reply. 

“Then ye won’t come and talk to the 
girl?” he asked, taking up his ax and turn- 
ingto go. ‘Ye haven’t seen a girl fur so 
many a day that I should think ye might 
like to look at one.” 

‘‘ Well, to accommodate you, Lars, I'll 
go and take a look at her,” said Monk, de- 
taching the flies from his line and putting 
them in his pocket-book. ‘‘I suppose she 
is harmless.” 

‘Bless your heart, man,” answered Lars, 
innocently, ‘‘ she wouldn’t hurt a fly.” 

Ten minutes’ climb brought them half 


was situated. Eighteen or twenty acres 
had already been cleared, and a wheat-field, 
flourishing in spots, and interspersed with 
black stumps, covered half the area. Up 
under the edge of the forest five or six 
cows were grazing; a fence made of up- 
rooted stumps cut off their access to the 
cultivated acres. Outside of the door of 
the cabin stood a team of oxen, attached 
to a canvas-covered wagon. 

Lars walked up to the opening at the rear 
eud, and gave it a thump with the handle 
of his ax. 

‘* How is the old man now?” he asked. 
“Oh! he pretty bad, thank you,” an- 
swered a girl’s voice within. ‘‘ His shoulder 
hurts him, and his head is in a bad way 
from the jolting.” 

‘* What is the matter with the old man?” 
queried Monk, sympathetically. 

There was a sudden stir inside the tent, 
and the tlaps were drawn apart at the top 
just enough to show a girl’s face of rare 
freshness and beauty. Monk was so startled 
that he forgot what he had inquired about. 
He had expected something quite differ- 
ent. The girl’s eyes lighted first upon Lars, 
whom she regarded with smiling equanim- 
ity; but the moment she caught sight of 
the city-clad stranger she blushed and 
withdrew precipitately. They could hear 
her stirring about within, performing the 
various processes of her simple toilet. Now 
jt was the rustle of linen that predomi- 
nated, now the clatter of a tin basin, now 
the splash of dripping water. The two 
men sat down on a log and waited for her 
reappearance. She had become, somehow, 
an event to both of them. They were pleas- 
antly agitated; the day had grown brighter, 
the sun more genial, the air more exhilarat- 
ing, because of her presence. 

“Is the old man her father?” asked 
Monk, watching the closed flaps with in- 
terest. 

“Yes; his name is Thore Hangan.” 

**Thore Hangan! Why he is from our 
parish.” 

** Yes; he used to be a well-to-do man, 
Thore did; but he has had hard luck; and 
now he has got knocked all to pieces by a 
pulley that dropped on his head just us he 
was landing from the steamboat.” 

* Tt isa wonder it didn’t kill him.” 

‘*It is, indeed. Itstruck him senseless, 
split his head open, and broke his collar 
bone. He will never be the man he was, 
Thore wou’t. It was I asked him to settle 
here; but it was none of my reckoniu’ to 
get acripple on my hands.” 

* But why didn’t he sue the steamboat 
company for damages?” 

‘*Didn’t know enough, I take it. In Nor- 
way, you know, they don’t pay folks for 
broken heads and collar bones.” 

‘Is this daughter his only child?” 

‘“* Aye, and a likely wench she is. She 
had a brother once; but he died of a sun- 
stroke somewhere up in Minnesota. He is 
an unlucky coon, Thore is.” 

The ‘‘ likely wench” here emerged from 
her hiding-place, and hesitatingly ap- 
proached them. She dropped a courtesy 
as she came in front of Monk, and seemed 
overwhe!med with embarrassment as he 
took her hand. 

‘* What is your name?” he asked. 

‘‘Anne,” she whispered, glancing shyly 
up at him. 

‘Since you have come tostay, I hope we 
shall be friends, Anne.” 

Anne vouchsafed no reply, but made her 
escape into the cabin. After a preliminary 
survey, she discovered a ladder leading up 
to the loft. This she climbed, and remained 
for some moments standing on one of the 
topmost rungs, exploring the dusky in- 
terior. 

‘“‘T have seen bigger bedrooms,” she 
murmured to herself. ‘‘ But I suppose this 
will do.” 


{II. 


It was not long before Anne was made 
aware of the oddity of her position as the 
only unmarried woman on the Slope. The 
news Of her arrival spread like wildfire. As 
the afternoon waned, one man after another, 
in holiday attire, sauntered up to Lars’s 
cabin, and, with an air of having just 
‘« dropped in,” seated himself astride one of 
the stumps which had been left for that 
purpose. Some of them, in their anxiety 
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and talked nonsense. Others, less venture- 
some, kept repeating, in the intervals 
between puffs of their pipes, that they had 
just happened by—a ruse which every new 
arrival made more improbable. They 
sniffed the perfumed air, pungent with 
resinous exhalations, scratched the ground 
thoughtfully with their sticks, and made 
detached remarks about the weather, the 
fishing and the crops. The whirr of 
the locusts, the hammering of the 
woodpecker, and the scream of the 
plue-jay mingled with their talk, and made 
the pauses less glaring. Lars, who was sit- 
ting on a log, peeled off the bark in long 
strips with his pocket-knife, and, in spite 
of his efforts to be hospitable, looked cross 
and discontented. He was trying to ap- 
pear politely obtuse, and to answer ques- 
tions which were made to fill up the time, 
as if they had been serious demands for in- 
formation. Only Monk Tellenbach, who 
sat, cross-legged, on a small heap of chips, 
was at his ease, and smoked without sign 
of agitation. The situation amused him; 
their concurrent silence concerning the one 
topic which interested them, and their 
elaborate and unsuccessful hypocrisy made 
him smile under. his mustache, as he 
studied the group and reflected how grave 
and ponderous it was, though on an errand 
which is usually deemed frivolous. He 
was in the midst of these meditations when 
the door of the cabin was softly opened and 
Anne stood upon the threshold. If she had 
been a prima donna, preceded by a European 
reputation, her entrance could not have 
been more dramatic. Themen (there were 
about a dozen of them) started, some to 
their feet, others to a half-erect position, 
when, remembering their dignity, they sat 
down again. She stood for a moment, 
shading her eyes with her hand; the rays 
of the setting sun lent a soft refulgence to 
her infantine contour and her blonde hair. 
Becoming accustomed to the light, she let 
her eyes wander over the curious group at 
her feet, and a vague surprise was depicted 
in her features. With no sign of embar- 
rassment, however, she turned her head and 
called into the cabin: 

‘Father, here are the neighbors who 
have come to see you.” 

‘*Let them come in, daughter,” answered 
a feeble voice from within. 

‘* You had better step in, lads,” she said, 
turning again to the company. “ Father 
wants to see you.” 

The men looked at each other, each hop- 
ing that the rest would accept the invita- 
tion. At last some one got up very slowly, 
stretched himself, blew out the bow] of his 
pipe, and walked toward the bed. Anne 
shook hands with him as he entered, and 
pointed toward the bed where her Father 
was lying. She smiled at him, too, although 
what she told him was sad enough, and the 
smile was so sweet and friendly, that its 
recipient became on the spot an envied 
and hateful character. There was a regu- 
lar stampede for the cabin door, one great 
hulking fellow pushing past another, until 
Anne, taking alarm at her sudden popu- 
larity, slipped out of sight. She reappeared 
a minute later with a red kerchief on her 
head, and a milk-pail under her arm. 


‘* Will you come along?” she said to Monk, 
who was still sitting @ la T'wrque, chewing 
the cud of meditation. 

“I don’t know the art of milking,” he 
answered, 

“Then it is time you should learn,” she 
retorted merrily. *‘ If you’ll come along I 
will teach you.” 

He arose without much alacrity, picked 
up a milk-pail and followed her over toward 
the meadow where the cattle stood, with 
distended udders, bellowing impatiently. 
He felt rather undignified as he trotted in her 
footsteps; and, in spite of his admiration 
for her beauty and energy, he did not quite 
relish the disrespect implied in her offer to 
teach him milking. As an object of study 
she was, however, a positive godsend, and 
would, by her fresh and healthful presence, 
relieve the monotony of his aimless life. 

There was a bright intelligence in her 
glance, which made a comrade of you by 
its frank appeal. And yet there was in 
those blue eyes a depth of tenderness, too, 
which the sweeping lashes scrupulously hid 
or only revealed unawares. 
The gate to the ‘‘ cow-patch,” which was 
made of sliding slats, afforded him a chance 


for exercising his rusty gallantry. She pro- 
tested, not hypocritically, but with vehe- 
ment sincerity. 

‘* Why, who ever heard of such a thing?” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ A gentleman opening the 
gate for a simple girl like me!” 

‘* But you just offered to teach me milk- 
ing,” he answered, smiling, ‘“‘and that is 
not usually regarded as a gentlemanly ac- 
complishment.” 

“Oh! I didn’t really mean that!” she 
said, with a shade of embarrassment. ‘‘I 
only thought you knew the cows better 
than I did, so they wouldn’t act so strange 
with me.” 

**Ah! I see! You wanted me to intro- 
duce you to the cows.” 

She made no answer to this, but advanced 
to the bell-cow, whose favor she bought 
with a handful of salt. She then seated 
herself on a little three-legged stool, and 
bent her head against the flank of the 
animal. He found himself quite superfluous, 
and, for want of better occupation, studied 
the back of her head, which was very 
pretty, and the loose hair on her neck, 
which shone in the sun like spun gold. 
He was conscious of a vague attraction for 
her, and a desire to meet her in frank 
comradeship. The social barrier which 
separated them was, after all, a very unsub- 
stantial affair; and here in the wilderness 
it was every one’s privilege to reconstruct 
society from the bottom, to obliterate the 
pernicious traces of caste. 

‘* Anne,” he said, as there was a pause 
in the rhythmical hum in the milk-pail, 
‘“*T wish you wouldn’t think of me any 
more as a gentleman. I abandoned all 
claims to gentility long ago. I am nothing 
but a—a—very ordinary mortal.” 


He was about to revile himself, but could 
not face the thought of losing her good 
opinion. A little admiration, even; if ever so 
short-lived, seemed such a precious thing. 
She took her own time in replying to the 
momentous demand which he had pro- 
pounded to her. She got up, poured the 
contents of her milk-pail into a larger 
bucket, then patted the cow and spoke 
caressingly to her. Then some one loomed 
up on the other side of the tree-root fence, 
and her chance for answering was gone. 
It was Ola Langetamp, one of her recent 
visitors. He was a six-footer or more, 
large-limbed, dull-eyed, but tremendously 
strong. 

‘*IT came to see you,” he said, striding 
across the fence, and breaking down the 
sprouting roots with his weight. ‘I have 
got two hundred acres right north of here, 
and pretty nearly all broken.” . 

He glanced uneasily back over his shoul- 
der, and, seeing that his fellow-visitors were 
steering their course in the same direction, 
he concluded there was no time to be lost. 

‘*To make along story short,” he went 
on, heedless of Monk’s presence, ‘I’m 
mighty hard up for a wife, and if you like 
my looks well enough, 1 shouldn’t mind 
taking your father along, too, and caring 
for him as long as he is above ground.” 

He looked back in triumph at two young 
fellows who came sauntering up behind 
him; his long legs had stood him in good 
stead; he had beaten all competitors. 

‘*You think it over, Anne,” he said, as 
his rivals were nearing the fence, ‘‘ and I'll 
hang around here until you are ready to 
give me an answer.” 

‘*That isn’t necessary at all,” answered 
Anne, seating herself, with a brisk busi- 
ness air, at the side of another cow. ‘I 
can just as well tell you now that I am in 
no hurry to get married.” 

‘* But I am,” rejoined her suitor, eagerly. 
‘*T am in a devil of a hurry.” 

‘‘That is bad for you,” said Anne, with 
much composure, while bending to her 
task. ‘‘ You had better speak to some girl 
who is well up in the thirties.” 

‘* But there aint nosuch girl here!” ejacu- 
lated Ola, innocently. ‘‘ There aint nobody 
here but yourself.” 

“Then I don’t think your proposal is 
much of a compliment,” she said, glanciag 
up at him, with alaugh. 

‘“*Qh! dear no!” he replied with frank 
obtuseness. ‘‘I aint that kind of a chap. If 
Ola Langetamp says a thing, ye can stake 
your salvation on it, that there aint no 
tomfoolery about it.” 

The two young men whose approach had 





hastened Ola’s declaration had by this time 





scaled the fence, and began to stroll about 


uneasily, making forced jokes, and betray- | 


ing in many ways their discomfort. Behind 
them an elderly widower was limping, and 
behind him again an ex-schoolmaster who 
was seeking refuge here from some un- 
pleasant little incident which had persisted 
in pursuing him. All these gathered in a 
group about the fence and watched the 
interesting operation which was there in 
progress, as if they had never witnessed the 
like before. Half abandoning their pre- 
tense, which was more than transparent, 
they began to twit each other and poke 
each other in the ribs until the cow, who 
was the center of the ring, took fright and 
upset the milk-pail. The schoolmaster 
quoted Scripture, warning his rivals against 
standing idle in the market-place; but as 
his motive was not above suspicion, his ad- 
vice wus greeted with laughter. Having 
thus become a scapegoat and, as he felt, 
not quite undeservedly, he resigned himself 
to his position. For half an hour they 
tormented him with feeble witticisms, as of 
old they roasted heretics with damp fag- 
gots. The poor schoolmaster would will- 
ingly have betaken himself away, if it had 
not been for the agony of leaving the rest 
behind. 

It was not until Lars arrived, and sum- 
moned Anne to her father, that they began 
slowly to scatter up and down the hill- 
sides. 


IV. 

An offer of marriage is generally sup- 
posed to imply a choice, a preference, and 
is as such highly flattering to the person 
chosen and preferred. At least, I am told 
that ladies look upon it in that way, and are 
not, except under very exceptional circum- 
stances, inclined to resent an offer of mar- 
riage. Itis the great army of the unchosen, 
who, by their mere existence, give the flat- 
tering significance to the proposal, and by 
the implication of the widest choice, re- 
move it from the region of trade to that of 
sentiment. It was the absence of this un- 
appreciated class which on Simpson’s 
Slope made wooing seem sordid, and de- 
prived the wooer of his dignity. If there 
had been but one mummified elderly 
maiden, Anne could have listened to her 
suitors with some little glow of illusion, and 
they could have discoursed to her unblush- 
ingly about their indifference to feminine, 
charms previous to her arrival. But, with 
the naked fact staring her in the face that 
they all needed wives to cook their dinners 
and tu milk their cows, how could she be 
expected to listen with all the traditional 
blushes and flutterings to a proposition 
which, stripped of its sentimental glamor, 
presents but a very uneven exchange of 
duties for privileges. The presence of the 
matrimcniail specter at every conversation 
made her feel constrained and ill at euse. 
These people had matrimony on the brain, 
and could speak and think of nothing else. 
The only exception was Monk Tellenbach, 
who, apparently, had no need of a wife, 
and would not, as Anne thought, have 
known what do with one, if he had 
had her. It was this circumstance 
which, at first, made Monk s0 at- 
tractive to her; and she had tobe on 
her guard in order not to appear to seck 
his society. There was a glimmer of mel- 
ancholy humor in his delicate, faded face, 
which roused all the pity within her; the 
fine modulation of his voice, so different 
from the harsh accents of her suitors 
the gentleness of his smile, and above all 
the fanciful surprises in his talk, exercised 
a fascination over her, which became, day 
by day, more irresistible. During the 
long Summer days, while Lars was out 
working in the field, she bustled about 
merrily, rattling her pots and pans, while 
Monk sat at the old man’s bedside and 
tulked to him. It was half unconsciously, 
perhaps, that he watched the girl at her 
simple tasks, the glow of the fire upon her 
bright face, the curve of her back as she 
stooped to scour a kettle, the compact 
modeling of her arms, the free and fearless 
poise of her head upon her beautiful 
shoulders. If was an esthetic impulse, 
born of idleness, which made his eyes lin- 
ger with pleasure upon these and many 
other details; hé had 80 very little to in- 
terest him in the world; and a girl, espe- 
cially where she is the only specimen of her 





species, is always an interesting phenome- 


‘non. When Lars was at home he restrained 


himself occasionelly in his observation, 

not because he feared his host’s jealousy, 

but because he naturally shrank from adver- 

tising his admiration, and making it a theme 

for comment. Moreover, Lars trusted him 

implicitly; and though he treated him 

with respectful consideration, never paid 

him the compliment of looking uponhim as 
arival. The practical obstacles to marriage 

which his poverty and dependence pre- 
sented were to Lars sufficient reasons 
why the aspiration should also be included. 

He was himself never in the habit of as- 
piring for impossible things, and he took 

it for granted that Monk was similarly 

constituted. With slow deliberation he 

had planned his siege to Anne’s heart. 
He had known her since she was a small 
child, and had loved her as long as he 
could remember. She had rather snubbed 
him when they went to the pastor together 
to be prepared for confirmation, and had 
made some unfeeling allusion to the small- 
ness of his stature. It was this obduracy 
on her part which had started in his mind 
the idea of going to America, and returning 
in a few years as arich and honored man; 
but the practical experiment had convinced 
him that his triumph, if it came at all, would 
come too late to afford him much satisfac- 
tion. Anne would, in the meanwhile, have 
married some undeserving wretch, and the 
pang which his prospective magnificence 
would plant in her heart would, after all, 
not compensate him for the trials endured. 
His next expedient was, therefore, to in- 
duce her father to emigrate, and settle in 
his neighborhood. The daily intercourse 
with Anne, he reasoned, would then grad- 
ually accustom her to his ugliness, and 
make her value the shining qualities of 
heart and mind which he was firmly resolved 
to display. It did not occur to him that, 
while he was engaged in these unobtrusive 
tasks, some one, more brilliantly endowed, 
might capture her by storm, before his 
slow and exhausting siege had even sug- 
gested to her the thought of surrender. 
The accident which had befallen her father 
he would have liked, for the sake of his 
self-respect, to mourn sincerely. As it was, 
he tried hard not to exult init. He could 
not but accept it as an omen that the fates 
were favorable tohim. It was ungenerous, 
of course, to speculate in the old man’s 
misfortunes; but how could he repress the 
urgent thoughts—how could he help com- 
puting, with a lover’s ingenuity, his chances 
of exhibiting, at the father’s couch, those 
shining virtues upon which he relied for 
success with the daughter? 

About six weeks had elapsed since Anne’s 
arrival. The Summer was far advanced; 
the sun was scorching hot until late in the 
afternoon. The cattle stood knee-deep in 
the shady pools; the birds twittered lan- 
guidly, and only the grasshoppers seemed 
to have energy left for a vocal performance. 
Even the big trout stoou still in the water 
in shelter of the bowlders, waving their 
fins, but seemed too lazy to rise for the fly 
which Monk kept skipping to and fro above 
their noses. Lars, who had been engaged 
since the early morn in his interminable 
task of cutting timber, struck his ax into 
the end of the log, wiped his brow with his 
shirt-sleeve, and, glancing up, saw Ola 
Langetamp entering the cabin. Ola could 
only have one errand there; and Lars felt 
something like a sting shooting through his 
body. Could it be possible that Anne pre- 
ferred that long-legged, grinning braggart 
to a man of sense and experience, like him- 
self? He scouted the possibility; but for 
all that, a strange restlessness came over 
him, and he could not persuade himself to 
resume his task. 

“It is too hot to work, any way,” he 
grumbled, with a look at the blazing sun, 
and, pulling the ax out of the log, he 
trudged wearily homeward. Ashe reached 
the cabin door, he heard a merry laugh 
within, and inthe next moment saw Ola 
Langetamp open the door and slam it behind 
him.» He was flushed either with anger or 
embarrassment, and his face was the picture 
of disgust. 

‘I tell ye,” he said, suddenly, without 
responding to Lars’s greeting, ‘‘that girl has 
got to come downa peg or two. She is too 
high-toned for this yere community.” 

“*She don’t want you; is that it?” asked 
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Lars, phlegmatically. ‘‘Then mebbe she 
wants somebody else.” 

“Yes; and I guess you suspicion you 
might be the one. But I warn ye, of this 
Lars Klufterud. There is goin’ to be a 
lively scrimmage fur that girl. She aint 
going to be bullied into marryin’ you outer 
gratitude, now; if that’s what you are 
after.” 

Lars felt the blood slowly mounting to 
his head, and within two minutes he was 
thoroughly aroused. The accusation hit so 
very near the mark that no self-respecting 
man could have borne it in silence. 

‘“You bad better put a brake on that 
silly tongue of yours,” he said, in a voice 
that shook with anger. ‘‘ Or the chances 
are that it will get you into trouble.” 

Ola, from his great hight, measured his 
antagonist with scornful glances. 

“If you were not such a misshapen little 
whelp,” he cried, derisively, ‘‘ I would give 
you a thrashin’, which would cure you of 
your taste for wooin’ for a couple of years 
to come.” 

“Do your worst, you brainless brag- 
gart!” shouted Lars in return. ‘Small as I 
am, I guess I shall give you a lively tussle 
before you are done with me.” 

He stood planted defiantly in front of his 
large adversary, his pale eyes blinking 
viciously and his large fists invitingly 
clenched. Ola regarded him for a mo- 
ment; then, either because he feared him, 
or because he thought the labor would be 
all out of proportion to the glory, he turned 
on his heel and slowly sauntered down the 
hillside. 

‘* I guess I won’t tackle you just yet,” he 
said, looking back over his shoulder. ‘*But 
I tell ye, the man as marries Anne, he had 
better take out a life insurance to provide 
for his widder.” 

Lars stood looking after him in silence; 
then he sat down on a log to calm himself. 
He picked up a handful of chips, and, 
broke them thoughtfully to pieces, glancing 
back every now and then toward the door 
of the cabin, to see if he was watched. He 
had a feeling that his thoughts might be 
seen through the back of his head. When 


‘the momentous resolution was taken, he 


got up, looking red and explosive. He put 
his hand on the Jatch and eatered the cabin. 
Anne was skimming the cream from the 
milk pans with a big wocden spoon, and 
the upturned sleeves showed her bare arms 
and the blue veins meandering under the 
transparent skin. Lars seated himself 
heavily on the hearth and watched her. 

‘* Anne,” he began, at last. ‘‘ Why do 
you think I asked your father to come here 
to Oregon?” 

Anne looked up, surprised. Lars was not 
in the habit of propounding conundrums. 

‘*T suppose it was because the times were 
bad at home,” she answered, lightly. 

‘*Can’t you think of any other reason?” 
he queried, anxiously. 

‘* And because the soil here is cheap and 
good,” she replied, in the same matter-of- 
fact tone. 

‘**You never thought it was because I 
was very fond of you; did you, Anne?” 

‘*No. If I had thought that, I shouldn’t 
have come.” 

‘*Do you know you are rather hard on 
me, Anne?” 

‘* Not half as hard as you are on me.” 

She was now skimming away recklessly, 
turning her back persistently to her interlo- 
cutor. He stooped down to get a glimpse of 
her face, but she parried him dexterously. 
At last, when her task was finished, she went 
to the door, and he saw that her cheeks 
were pale, while her eyes shone with excite- 
ment. She seemed to have grown taller; 
there was something resolute, almost de- 
fiant in her bearing. 

** Anne,” he said, gently, as she put her 
hand on the latch, ‘‘ tell me—what do you 
intend to do?’’ 

She paused a moment and faced him. 

** You avk that,” she answered, ‘‘ because 
I am a girl, and you know that a girl has to 
do what the men tell her to do.” 

- “I was thinking of your father. If he 
should die, you could not stay here, unless 
you were my wife.” 

**Then [ suppose I should go somewhere 
else to stay.” 

‘Perhaps there is some one else here 
you want to marry?” 

** Oh! no, no!” she cried, with a pitiful 





break in her voice. ‘* I only want to be left 
in peace.” 

Half an hour later, Monk, who was sitting 
on a rock at the river, heard a crackling of 
dry branches, and looking about, saw 
Anne. 

She looked as if she had been crying, and 
having paid its tribute to weakness, had 
resolved to be strong. 

‘* Has anything happened, Anne?” asked 
Monk, kindly. It did not surprise him to 
see her. They were past the period of idle 
ceremony. 

‘* What do you care for what happens to 
me?” said Anne, alittle unsteadily. 

‘**Oh! my dear child, I care a great 
deal.” 

**Don’t call me your dear child!” 

‘* Anything to please you, Anne.” 

Monk dwelt in the land where there was 
‘* always afternoon”; the temperature was 
even and squalls were unknown in his 
soul’s ever temperate zone. It had been a 
daily delight to the girl to escape from her 
toil into this Olympian sphere of placid and 
beautiful thought. But to-day her friend’s 
dispassionateness irritated her; she saw in 
it a limitation, a defect. 

“If you cared anything for me,” she 
burst out passionately, ‘‘ you would find 
something better to do than angling the 
live-long day for a few paltry trout.” 

Monk dropped his pole, and slowly raised 
himself. 

** Anne,” he said, lifting his mild glance 
to the girl’s flushed face. ‘‘ You want to 
make me unhappy.” 

‘*Make you unbappy!” echoed the girl, 
flashing a pair of wild eyes back upon him. 
“But [! 1! What have you made me?” 

Her words hit him like a blow. He 
staggered backward and grasped a tree for 
support. His blood rose in sudden tumult; 
delirious flashes of his youth swept past his 
vision; his hopeless lethargy fell from him 
like agarment. And yet amid all the tu- 
mult there was a still small voice, like a 
whisper in the dark, warning him not to 
wreck this fair and trustful soul. 

“Oh! Anne,” he said imploringly. 
** You should not have said that.” 

“TI know it,” she answered, with asudden 
appealing humility. ‘It was wrong of me 
to say it. But, Mr. Tellenbach, you should 
not have spoken to me as you have done.” 

She turned away and took a few steps up 
the hillside. Then she flung herself down 
in the grass and wept. Heedless of all 
scruples, he sprang to her side with a youth- 
ful alertness which had long been strange 
to him. 

‘*Anne!" he cried stooping down over 
her. ‘* My precious, beloved Anne!” 

She raised herself quickly on one arm, and 
gazed at him with joyous, tear-filled eyes. 

‘*T have been a coward, Anne,” he said 
(and there was a new vigorous ring in his 
voice). ‘‘My love for you made me a 
coward.” 

She lifted her hand a Uttle doubtfully, 
and put it on his shoulder. 

‘* Poor Monk!” she said. 

‘*T would clasp you in my arms, Anne; 
but I want you to choose with your eyes 
open. Iam not the man you take me for, 
Anne. | have a fatal gift of speech which 
has intoxicated your inexperienced soul. 
There was a time when I burned to do 
great things. I never didthem. If it had 
not been for Lars I should have been dead 
by this time; and perhaps it would have 
been better for you, Anne, if he had let me 
die.” 

He would have continued; but he could 
not help noticing how suddenly, at his 
mention of Lars’s name, the sympathy went 
out of her eyes and her hand was with- 
drawn from his shoulder. 

‘* You are unfortunate, indeed,” she said, 
with a touch of disdain. 

‘*Because I have a conscience which 
holds me back from happiness.” 

*“T despise both you and your con- 
science!” she cried, with a look of out- 
raged dignity, and broke away through the 
underbrush. 


Vv. 

A month passed, during which Lars de. 
voted himself assiduously to the exhibition 
of his shining qualities. He strove to make 
his virtues as emphatic as possible, and 
watched anxiously for the result of the ex- 
periment. He was as gentile as a lamb, and 
only wished that Tellenbach would have 


the kindness to insult him, so that he might 
forgive him in Anne’s presence. He waited 
upon Anne’s father with the patience of a 
saint, and would have been gratified if the 
old man had abused him. He began to 
make the painful experience that virtues, 
even if emphasized, are very hard to 
handle effectively, and not half as easy to 
exhibit as the corresponding vices; and, 
worst of all, his very finest traits, which he 
would have given half his life to have Anne 
know, were in their essence dependent 
upon silence, and the first ray of publicity 
would kill them. As long as he could only 
practice, so to speak, his coarser and more 
commonplace virtues in her sight, and had 
to cultivate those of finer flavor in secrecy, 
how was it ever to be expected that she 
should discover what manner of man she 
had rejected in him? He was laboriag, 
poor fellow, under the delusion that it is 
excellence and worth which women love, 
and that, if he could only demonstrate his 
superiority, he could thereby gain entrance 
to Anne’s heart. 

Since their meeting at the river, Monk 
and Anne had not been on good terms. 
After his brief accession of energy, Monk 
had apparently relapsed into his former in- 
dolence. He still caught fish, and occa- 
sionally went shooting, though he rarely 
brought home anything but a few ducks 
and partridges. She watched him keenly 
and with a wild impatience which some- 
timcs threatened to break bounds. She saw 
that he avoided every chance of being alone 
with her, and she called it cowardice. She 
knew that he suffered, and, in her angry 
moods, despised him for it. She hated his 
weak conscientiousness, and his thousand 
scruples she detested. 

Late inthe Autumn old Thore Hangan 
died, and was buried under a great oak by 
the river. Consecrated ground there was 
none within a hundred miles, and a Norse 
Lutheran clergyman was a great rarity in 
those days on the Pacific slope. The school- 
master, to whom a semi-clerical character 
attached, being under a cloud, Monk Tel- 
lenbach was requested to read the service— 
an office which he performed with dignity 
and tact. His fine, sonorous voice rang 
through the forest stillness, and the familiar 
words, which the people hed not heard for 
so long a time, came to them with the 
breath of home and country, and moved 
them with strange power. At last, when 
he lifted up his clear tenor and sang the 
hymn, Anne, ina passion of humility, threw 
herself at his feet and wept. She had done 
him injustice. She had misunderstood him. 
He looked as one transfigured. She was 
made of a coarser clay than he, and she was 
utterly unworthy of him. 

‘*How she grieves for her father, poor 
thing!” said the people, and lifted her up 
pityingly. 

Anne rose, with a pang of remorse. Dur- 
ing the whole service she had scarcely once 
thought of her father. The people stopped 
to fill the grave and to mark it with a little 
mound. Then they climbed the hill, and 
brandy bottles were passed around among 
them while they discussed the dead man’s 
failings and virtues. Tellenbach was walk- 
ing apart from the rest. A strange exalta- 
tion had taken possession of him, and a 
sense of slumbering power filled him with 
restless energy. If he could but live in the 
upper region of his soul, if he could but ap- 
ply the powers with which God had endowed 
him, instead of forcing into a reluctant ac- 
tivity those which neither his training nor 
his heredity had developed, perhaps there 
might even yet be a work for him to do. 
He roamed long about the fields, wrestling 
with this importunate thought, and it was 
late in the afternoon when he returned to 
the house. 


VI. 


‘¢ Anne,” said Lars, the evening after the 
funeral, ‘‘ I never pertended I could make 
out a girl; and I don’t pertend I can make 
out you. Girl’s feelin’s, they tell me, is in- 
tercate and sorter twisted, like tree-roots; 
they hang together and run into each other, 
tell you can’t tell which is which. So, you 
see, there aint no use in botherin’ about 
feelin’s in this matter, because your feelin’s, 
as I said, is too intereate. But now, as the 
old man is dead (God ha’ mercy on his 
soul), ye can’t stay no more here with me, 





much as I should like to have you; that is, 





of the thing I talked to you about some 
months ago.” 

Anne listened, with a sinking heart, to this 
harangue, which was the longest Lars had 
ever delivered. She knew as well as he the 
force of what he was saying; but fer this 
very reason his words irritated her. If 
Lars had been handsome or interesting, 
like Tellenbach, she might have done jus- 
tice to his sentiments; but she was inca- 
pable of attributing any kind of sublimity 
to a soul which could content itself with so 
uncouth a form. 

“I think you are very unfeeling,” she 
said, with a touch of petulance,” to be 
pressing me to marry you on the day of my 
father’s funeral.” 

Lars was conscience-stricken. He bowed 
his head and cursed his want of delicacy. 
Everything that Anne said seemed so en- 
tirely right, and he himself had a genius 
for choosing inopportune moments. 

‘*You know, Anne,” he rejoined by way 
of apology, ‘‘I aint had no sort of bring- 
in’ up; and you mustn’t be hard on me.” 


‘‘T am not hard on you, Lars,” she said, 
a trifle softened, ‘‘ but you shouldn't 
bother me so.” 

She rose from the hearth, where she had 
been sitting, and went out. The moon was 
just rising above the edge of the forest, and 
a soft, misty light filled the vault of the sky. 
Down from the river came the screams of 
birds of passage, and from the further dis- 
tance the strange bugle-notes of the wild 
swan. A thin smoke hung over the valley 
below, and floated in detached bits over 
the tops of the forest. The air was warm, 
without being sultry; and a crimson bar of 
light still lingered under a fringe of cloud, 
along the western horizon. Anne, how- 
ever, heeded neither the screams of the 
birds, nor the splendor of the night. With 
firm steps she walked down the slope toward 
the river. Her cheeks were flushed, and 
her blood surged in her ears. She broke 
her way through the bushes with reckless 
force, and the stones under her feet 
loosened, and rolled with thundering thuds 
and splashes into the pools below. On the 
top of a bare knoll, a little way up the 
stream, where the moonlight poured down 
unimpeded, she saw a man seated, clasping 
his knees with his hands, and gazing up 
against the star-lit sky. She could see his 
face plainly, and an overwhelming tender- 
ness for him took possession of her soul. 
How gentle and beautiful he looked, how 
noble and exalted! She climbed the 
hill unobserved, and laid her hand lightly 
on his shoulder. He looked at her with 
surprise; then sprang up, and faced her 
sternly. 

“T have been wrestling with Satan, 
Anne,” he said, solemnly. ‘I had nearly 
beaten him, and now you come and undo 
my victory.” 

‘** You want to shake me off like that,” 
broke out the girl, with bitter reproach, 
‘but you cannot, Monk Tellenbach; if 
there is a God in Heaven, you cannot!” 

There was a wild energy in her voice 
which thrilled him. He turned away from 
her; then gazed at her again with hungry 
yearning. 

‘‘O God! Leave me, Anne! leave me!” 
he cried. ‘‘You are making a villain of 
me, girl, Tama knave, I ama traitor, I 
am a murderer, when—I look at you.” 


He turned away once more to avoid her 
glance, then seized hold of a tall sapling 
which grew at his side and broke it down. 

‘OQ, Anne,” he said, ‘“‘ you came to me in 
an evil hour.” 

She watched his struggle with a puzzled 
distress. She could have no sympathy with 
his scruples, and she comprehended them 
but dimly. 

‘One would think, Monk Tellenbach,”’ she 
exclaimed, passionately, ‘‘that if is only you 
who have a soul to be saved. And to keep 
you above reproach, 1 must have mine 
damned. To live with Lars—oh! it would 
make me hard and wicked. Have you 
thought of that, Monk Tellenbach?” Have 
you considered how every good thought in 
me would be smothered, and every wicked 
impulse nursed slowly, slowly, day by day, 
through the long years, by the memory of 

what Ihad lost and by the cowardice and in- 
justice by which I lost it. You came to 
me, and waked me up. I was obedient 
and good before I met you. Hush me to 





ye can’t stay, unless ye have thought better 


sleep again now, if you can, and make me 
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forget all that you have said to me; not 
until then can J be Lars’s wife. But you 
will have a guilt on your soul, Monk Tel- 
lenbach, whichever way you turn. You 
played with me because you had nothing 
else to do, and now that that you have done 
with me you want to leave me to Lars. 
| should be a precious wife to him with my 
heart full of Jove for you.” 

There was no vehemence in her voice 

now, but a mournfol resignation, as if she 
were bewailing her fate and his. She re- 
proached him; but it was no longer with 
pitterness. While it was to him she ad- 
dressed her complaint, it was Fate she 
arraigned for having brought them to- 
gether and still held them apart. He could 
only stand and stare helplessly at her; she 
looked so grand, both in her indignation 
and in her pity. 

‘* Anne,” he said, in a voice with a husky 
tremor init. ‘*I love you.” 

He flung his arms about her, and for a 
long while they stood silhouetted against 
the sky, clasped in a close embrace. The 
moon sailed above them, the clouds drifted, 
and the wind sang in the tree-tops; but 
they were deat and blind. They did not 
see the dull, bewildered face that stared out 
upon them from between the bushes; nor 
did they see the fierce determination that 
suddenly flashed forth, nor the wild rush 
forward. A loon screamed down on the 
river, a bowlder, followed by arattling train 
of small stones, plunged down the hillside, 
struck a large pine and stopped. Lars, too, 
paused, and stared up at the moon; and as 
again he attempted to move, his purpose 
seemed dead within him. Witha groan he 
flung himself upon the ground ; he writhed, 
as with pain; he dug his fingers into the 
sod; then, when his wrath was spent, lay 
immovable. As Monk and Anne de- 
scended the hillside they passed within a 
few feet of him; he heard their voices dimly, 
as from an immeasurable distance, and 
they sounded flute-like and incorporeal. 
There was a rush of surging waters in his 
ears, and an aching numbness in his 
limbs. 

About midnight Monk Tellenbach, who 
was lying awake in his bed, heard some 
one fumbling about in the twilight. He 
opened his eyes, and saw Lars lift the lid of 
a large chest, and rummage carefully with- 
in. The smoldering embers on the hearth 
blazed up and threw an unsteady glare upon 
him; his lips were fiercely pressed together ; 
there were dead leaves and moss in bis hair, 
and his face was old and weary. At last 
he seemed to have found what he sought. 
It was a tin-box filled with papers. Monk 
could not see what he did with them; but 
he heard the scratching of a quill, and con- 
cluded that he was writing. As he arose, 
Monk saw him count out money upen the 
table, roll the bills together, and put them 
in his pocket. Some of the money he put 
back again into the box, which he left 
standing upon the table. Then he made 
up a small bundle of clothes, tied them 
with a string, and stole noiselessly out into 
the night. 

No sooner had the door closed than Tel- 
lenbach sprang out of bed. He kept his 
eye on the window while he flung his 
clothes on him, and saw Lars slowly de- 
scend the slope toward the river. The 
moon had already set, and the night was 
cloudy. Before Monk was dressed his friend 
had passed out of sight. Monk knew, how- 
ever, that he was directing his steps toward 
the boat-house, and before he reached that 
he hoped to overtake him. The ground 
seemed to be surging before him as he 
bounded down the slope, and tore with 
heedless speed through the underbrush. 
Some fifty feet away he saw Lars push a 
boat into the river; he did not dare shout 
tohim; but, checking his speed, he stole 
noiselessly down to the river-bank. As the 
boat glided out upon the stream, he leaped 
after it. He stood waist deep in water, 
with his hands upon the gunwale. 

‘* Let go there!” shouted Lars, fiercely. 

“Why are you going away?” asked 
Tellenbach. 

“You should not ask me that. I don’t 
want to do you any harm. You shouldn't 
make it hard for me.” 

He spoke hoarsely at first and with effort. 
Then his voice broke into falsetto, as if he 
had lost control of it. 


‘You know I can do nothing without 
you.” 

‘*T have deeded the farm to her. She is 
smart. You will get along.” 

‘*But I won’t buy happiness at the ex- 
pense of my self-respect,” exclaimed Tel- 
lenbach, hauling the boat, with a tremen- 
dous pull, stern foremost, up on the bank. 

‘*I theught you had done that already!” 
retorted Lars, bitterly. 

Instead of an answer, Monk seized him 
by the shoulders, and flung him out of the 
boat, then leaped in quickly, and before 
Lars could recover from his astonishment, 
he was in the middle of the stream. 

‘*Good-by, Lars,” he cried, with a 
breaking voice. ‘Thanks for all the good 
you have done me.” 

Lars stood long gazing into the dusk, 
where his friend had vanished. 

The plash of the oars grew fainter; the 
click of the row-locks came, strangely 
muffled, through the mist; at last, he heard 
only the gurgle of the eddies, and the 
swash of the water against the bank. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be aa- 
aressed “ Puzzies.” THE INDEPENDENT, Yew York. 
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Upper line, Accusations ; next, level position ; 
fullness; that can be read; a climate; edge; 
myself; amonk; dictionary; restored to life; 
superiority ; unreserved. 
This is a very egotistical hour-glass. 
FAMILIAR SAYING, 
My 47, 16, 32, 49, 53, the cry of an animal, 
My 22, 14, 19, 31, 40, a race. 
My 20, 2, 17, 38, 28, a dishonest person. 
My 26, 54, 30, 12, 3, bent round. 
My 7, 18, 25, 1, 8, an artisan. 
My 39, 16, 9, 50, 48, an aromatic spice. 
My 10, 15, 22, 37, 2, a guard. 
My 31, 14, 29, 28, 36, a color, 
My 28, 34, 46, 42, 20, the effect of cold. 
My 47, 52, 44, 24, 54, a hairy instrument. 
My 27, 43, 24, 53, 2, ashtub. 
My 45, 4, 11, 41, 53, a feast. 
My 44, 5, 51, 36, 55, a fishing net. 
My 28, 4, 33, 6, 16, weak. 
My 10, 35, 1, 13, 52, a transparent fluid. 


AUTHOR, 
o#oO 
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o#O0 
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o*#0 
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Upper word, abbreviation of a woman’s name ; 
a woman’s name; a woman’s name; abbrevia- 
tion of a woman’s name; a woman’s name; a 
woman’s name; abbreviation of a man’s name; 
abbreviation of a man’s name; a man’s name; 
abbreviation of a man’s name; abbreviation of 
a man’s name, 

7 WORD PUZZLE, 

A word of eight letters. 
First two letters, a business relation, 
Second two, a household relation, 
Third two, a preposition. 
Fourth two, we. 
The whole word, drowsy. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 12rTu. 
PECULIAR CROSSES, 


1. Incombustibility, compressibility. 
2. Unconstitutional, conventionalism. 
8. Unintelligibleness, indeterminateness. 


CENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS AND BEMAINDERS. 


MeTre 
AcHes 
ChEat 
Float 
DoDge 
BoOth 
Buk st 
ClEan 
MaTin 
UsHer 
GrOin 
CoMma 
TwaAin 





‘*Let me go in your place,” said Monk, 
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FRANK SIDDALL’S OPINION. 

Franx Sippatu’s name has become a house 
hold word wherever purity in soap is prized, and 
washing-day is robbed of its old-fashioned ter- 
rors. By the introduction of the soap which 
bears his name, he has won a place in the grate- 
ful hearts of the women of America, The opin- 
ions of a man as shrewd and observant as Mr. 
Siddall is known to be, are well worthy of con- 
sideration in forming judgment on a matter into 
which he has examined, 

Whether in a throng of invited guests, as at 
his “Silver Wedding,” or in the quiet comfort 
of his cozy home, it is pleasant to spend an even- 
ing with Mr, Siddall. Desiring to learn his 
views concerning an important question of 
health, one of our editors passed an hour with 
him and his family. To look at Mr. and Mra, 
Siddall and their son, nobody would suppose 
that they had ever been invalids. Yet they have ; 
and all three of them owe their present health 
to— 

Well, let them tell the story. 

‘*No,” said Mr, Siddall, *‘ you would hardly 
think my wife an invalid. Certainly she has not 
an emaciated or feeble appearance, But some 
time ago, there appeared on her side something 
which seemed to be atumor, Two of her rela- 
tives had died of cancer, and she feared she was 
to be a vigtim of that terrible malady. The 
tumor, or whatever it was, increased in size and 
painfulness, The chafing of the dress against 
it was a continual reminder of its presence, as 
well asa constant irritation. We feared the 
necessity of the surgeon's knife as a last resort. 

“But we tried another method. I had long 
known of Compound Oxygen. It had never 
made any impression on my mind until, after a 
good deal of disbelief, I had tried it for my sick 
headaches, With close application toa largely 
increasing business which toek my whole time 
and thought, I had become a martyr to this dis- 
tressing complaint. It seemed strange that such 
an invisible agent as the gas which is inhaled 
through a tube could make its impress on that 
condition of the system which produces sick 
headache, But it did. After taking the office 
treatment, I found complete rest from brain 
weariness, and entire exemption from the nausea 
and the harrowing pains which make up that 
very unpleasant combination known as sick 
headache. I became an entirely renovated man 
in my ability to attend to daily business. I had 
also for a long series of years suffered severely 
frum constipation. The Compound Oxygen 
treatment completely removed this trouble. 

“80 we concluded to try Compound Oxygen 
for Mrs. Siddall. Dr. Starkey, after a careful 
examination, pronounced the abnormal growth 
to be something entirely different froma cancer. 
This was a great relief, even if the growth could 
not be entirely removed, and it gave great confi- 
dence in Dr, Starkey; for some practitioners 
would have tried to make it out as aggravated 
and alarming a case as possible, in order to mag- 
nify their skill in case a cure were made, In 
even the short space of a few days the effect was 
perceptible. Compound Oxygen was doing its 
work on the blood. The poison in the circula- 
tion, or whatever it was that had caused the 
growth of the iump, was driven out of the sys- 
tem. Most of the hard growth was absorbed 
into the circulation, and thus carried away. The 
hardness departed. Something like the core of 
a boil came out, painlessly. Within four weeks 
from the time she began w take the Compound 
Oxygen, the lump was gone, and the flesh had 
healed and become as natural and healthy as that 
on any other part of the body. 

** Mrs. Siddall is now as able aa ever to attend 


to her regular duties, which she heartily enjoys. 


She is a wonderful help to me in my extensive 
business, being at my office every day, transact- 
ing, with great efficiency, the affairs of her de. 
partment, which consists in the supervision of 
the twenty lady clerks.” 

And how as to your son, Mr. Siddall? 

** Well, he is now as hearty as need be, thanks 
to Compound Oxygen. His blood was impure. 
For years he was my cashier, with constant duty 
and heavy responsibility. It wore on bim. His 
appetite was irregular and capricious. There 
were pimples and blotches on his face, indicative 
of the condition of his blood, There were dark 
spots under his eyes, and his general state was 
such that, although he was not laid up in bed as 
a chronic invalid, there was danger that he 
would be. We tried him with the treatment. 
Compound Oxygen soon did for him what it had 
done for his mother and myself, It renewed his 
blood and gave him a heartier vitality. The 
pimples, blue spots, and other indications disap- 
peared. His skin becamesoft and natural. His 
appetite became regular, and his digestion, which, 
of course, had been ‘impaired, was restored to its 
proper condition.” 

Then, Mr, Siddall, you have no objection to be 
quoted as a believer, firm, thorough, and con- 
stant, in Compound Oxygen? 

“* Believer! Why Il consider that in the discov- 
ery of Compound Oxygen, there has been given 
to the world ing as valuable and as nota- 
ble as Jenner gave it in the discovery of vaccina- 
tion! Believer! Why, see our family experience 
with it. Believer! Yes, so much so that I never 
lose an opportunity to send those of my friends 








who need medical treatment to Drs, Starkey and 
Palen, and all that I have heard from are en- 
thusiastic in their approval of it. Not a word 
of disappointment from any of them, Believer ! 
Well, I have induced four of my clerks to take 
the treatment. There is Mr. Johnson, for in- 
stance, Come round to the office in the morn- 
ing and see him, He had catarrh so badly that 
at night he had to take a handkerchief to bed 
with him, and to have a basin by the side of the 
bed, in which to expectorate during the hours 
when most people are asleep ; and now, after but 
afew weeks’ treatment, he is almost entirely rid 
of his trouble, His ears were clogged with 
catarrh discharge, They are now entirely free 
from it. 

“And soI might tell you till morning of such 
cases, and others of similar importance and 
value. You cannot speak too highly of Com- 
pound Oxygen. You may give my opinion of it 
as strongly as you please.” 

The writer called to see Mr. Johnson, and 
found him at his post, not only free from 
catarrhal annoyance, but grateful for it, and en- 
thusiastic in his praises of Compotnd Oxygen, 

And now, if any one wishes to know all about 
this wonderful Conpound Oxygen, let him write 
to Drs, Starkey and Palen, 1109 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, and they will send him an inter- 
eating little book, in which its discovery, nature 
and action are fully described. It also contains 
a large record of remarkable cures which have 


been made during the last twelve or thirteen 
years in all forms of chronic ailm nt. 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any. 
practical hints, sugyestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who seel specially interested.) 


———— 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


BY GEORGE R. KNAPP. 


Durine the Winter mouths the fruit-grower 
seems to think he should do as little work as 
indeed, he feels that after a long Sum- 
We grant this; but 
still the fact remains he may perform a vast deal 


possible ; 


mer’s work he needs rest. 


of work, during these months which would be 

beneficial, and certainly be shou!d be willing to 

sacrifice at least a few hours daily to do work 

which can be done more effectually during the 

Winter months than at any other time, 
PRUNING, 

The pleasant days which appear at intervals 
daring the Wiuter should be taken advantage of 
to prune trees, shrubs, etc. Many mistakes are 
made in pruning, and as often by cutting off 
more wood than is necessary, as by not enough. 
Young trees, especially, require somewhat severe 
pruning, and in many other respects differing 
from that practiced with older trees, One of 
the main features to be kept in mind while 
pruning young trees is to ‘* head” them low, at 
the same time giving them symmetrical shape. 
it must be understood by the grower that it is 
hardly possible for him to become thorougbly 
familiar with the art—for it is an art 
erly pruning trees by reading books and papers 
on the subject. He, of course, may understand 
the mode of procedure, but only practical experi- 
ment will perfect him in the work, 

When trees are received from the nursery, 
many of the roots have been bruised or broken 


of prop- 


in taking up, and of course these parts must be 
cut off. 
length of limb in proportion than of roots, If 
the trees are transplanted without the limbs 
being cut back, they naturally grow slowly if at 
all, 

The removal of large branches is often at- 
tended with some difficulty, and, therefore, in 
many cases, is not properly done, The principal 
point to be observed in praning is to make a 
clean, smooth cut, whether it be done witha 
saw or knife; especially should this be observed 
in praming large trees. The natural flow of sap 
1s upward, and frequently, from the favorable 
location of some branches, a greater growth of 
wood is made than on others, These limbs must 
be shortened in proportion with the others of 


Asa consequence, we have a greater 


slower growth. 

While we constantly bear in mind the desired 
shape of our trees, we should be careful to re- 
move those branches or stems which prevent the 
lizht and air from freely circulating through the 
tree, 

With currants and ygooseberries the decayed 
wood should be cut out, and the new growth 
shortened about one-third. 

Blackberries and raspberries require but little 
pruning, which consists principally in cutting 
away the old cane-wiich has borne fruit the past 
season, This should be done during the Winter, 
or very early in the Spring. 

MANURES. 

At no season of the year can manure be ap- 
plied to better advantage and with less expense 
than during the Winter, The ground being 
frozen, a wagon can be driven among the plants 
with less danger of injury. 

Trees having been protected during the Win- 
ter by a mound of carth built around their base 
are much benefited by manure applied broad- 
cast between the rows. Strawberries and rasp- 
berries should always have a good supply of 
well-decomposed manure spread between the 
rows, Blackberries, from their nature of frank 
growth, require but little manure ; but still they 
ure benefited by some. 

The value of manures cannot be overesti- 
mated ; but, unfortunately, many fruit-growers 
seem to think that if they can make one load 
cover an acre of ground they have saved money ; 
but, on the contrary, twenty loads would more 
than double the profits. 

LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 

i eae Eade * TE 
RE-WORKING BUTTER IN 
WINTER. 


One of the mistakes dairymen make, is in re- 
working butter during the coid months of the 
year, 

We can scarcely recall any kind of housework 
that a farmer’s wife is called upon to perform, 
that is more vexing than the re-working, in cold 
Winter weather, of a large churning of butter, 
that was made the day previous, and put away in 
a back room to cool and season. We do not ad. 
vocate working butter by hand at any season of 
the year; yet very good butter is made every 
year, and in large quantities too, that is salted 
and worked by the hands of tidy farmers’ wives, 

But no hand, however clean, is equal to -a 
wooden paddle, or a leyer of sqme kind, that ig 
not heated by freah pulsatiqng af hot blood 


is true, that, in cold weather, the warm hands 
will convey their heat to chilled butter, and in 
time warm it, so that it can be worked and put 
up in marketable shape; but no human hand 
has any blood heat that ought to be utilized in 
such a way. Too many farmers’ wives have 
suffered untold misery in aching hands, arms 
and shoulders, from doing such work, and not a 
few, we fear, have contracted diseases, by such 
unhealthy work, that have cost them their lives. 

This is, of course, the worst feature; but the 
spoiling of good butter is of some account. No 
frozen butter can be brought into any warm 
room and heated up, without being injured to 
some extent, and when that room is a living 
room or kitchen, with their variety of odors, the 
injury will be more marked, 

According to our experience, there is no time 
when butter is so readily injured in flavor by 
foreign odors, as when it is being warmed up for 
re-working in a high temperature. If there is 
any disagreeable smell within reach, the butter 
seems to find it, and to absorb and hold it. 
‘There is, in a great deal of the Winter butter made 
on farms, not only a lack of fine flavor, but there 
is often the presence of an indefinable taste, 
that is suggestive of a combination of all the 
different odors of a large family of old and 
young, hired men and children, all in their 
every-day clothes, and shat up in an ill-venti- 
lated and highly heated kitchen, where a boiled 
dinner, perhaps, has been cooked, or the week’s 
washing done out during the day. Burned 
grease, boiled vegetables, tobacco smoke, kero- 
sene oil, lamp smoke, rubber boots, and wet 
stable clothes hung around the stove to dry, are 
all likely to leave their individual or combined 
odors in newly churned butter that is exposed to 
them. 

Dealers have a way of expressing their dis- 
approbation for such butter when brought in by 
customers whom they dislike to displease or 
offend, by saying: ‘Your butter is very good, 
only it has a kind of ‘ Winter butter’ taste.” 

This ‘*Winter butter’’ taste may be due in 
part to poor feed, and close stables; but even 
the best and sweetest of butter would be sure to 
be injured by running the gauntlet of smells to 
be found in many kitchens, For the sake of 
making as good butter as possible in Winter, 
see to it that the stables are kept reasonably 
clean, that the cows are not uncomfortably cold, 
that their fuod is sweet, sound and nourishing, 
the water not too cold; then that the milk is 
properly set for the cream to rise, the cream not 
too old, and at the right temperature when 
churned, the rooms clean and comfortable 
where the dairy work is performed; and then, 
last but not least, see that the butter is so well 
free from the buttermilk, and so evenly and 
thoroughly salted, that no re-working will be 
required, 

It may be well to let the salt have an hour's 
time for dissolving--if it is fine, less time is 
enough—after which, the working, or, strictly 
speaking, the salting, may be finished ; for, really, 
the chief object in working is to get the salt 
evenly distributed through the mass, The but- 
termilk should be out before the salt goes in. 

Butter is a poor conductor of heat, as every 
housewife knows who has ever dropped a piece 
upon a hot griddle, or tried to melt a piece off 
from a cold knife by pressing the former down 
into a plate of warm pudding. A churning of 
butter left in a close room over-night, and then 
brought into a warm one the next day, may be 
melted to oil on the outside, while the center of 
the mass is perhaps below the freezing point for 
water. 

The only time when re-working butter, after 
several hours standing, is allowable, according 
to onr ideas, is in excessively hot weather, when 
the butter almost melts in the air of the dairy 
room ; but even in Summer, if all the conditions 
are as favorable as they may be made to be, sev- 
eral hours cooling will be unnecessary.—New 
England Farmer, 
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HEALTH PRECAUTIONS FOR 
FARMERS. 


Tne occupation of the farmer is proverbially 
healthful. Much of his work is out-of-doors, 
where he can breathe the pure air of the country, 
free from the pestilential odors of the city or 
commercial center. In his isolated home the 
farmer is not liable to suffer, as do the residents 
of cities, from neglect of sanitary precautions by 
his neighbors. If he or his family are sick 
through preventable causes it is mainly his own 
fault ; yet farmers are often sick, and the death 
rate in the country does not compare as favora- 
bly with the city as it did years ago. The resi- 
dents of cities, aware of their dangers, have 
given increased attention to sanitary science. 
Farmers, on the other hand, mistakenly suppos- 
ing themselves safe, have kept on in old methods, 
and are more liable to disease than they used to 
be. 

There are many reasons why, as the country 
grows older, greater care must be taken to guard 
against disease. The malaria of our new settle- 
ments was bad enough, breeding fever and ague 
and like disorders; but it is harmless aa com-~- 
pared with the poisonous malaria from ceaspoola 
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years, until it has thoroughly saturated much of 
the soil around farm dwellings. More ill-health 
to farmers’ families results from this cause 
than from any other. In cities the danger from 
these sources is more generally recognized, and 
their contents are frequently removed. Farm- 
ers are more inexcusable for neglecting this, be- 
cause the contents of such receptacles are valu- 
able fertilizers for their land; in fact, the farm- 
er’s privy vault should never be more than a tight 
box, the contents of which can never come in 
contact with the soil, except as dry clay is 
thrown upon them as an absorbent and deodor- 
izer. 

Slops from the house, instead of being thrown 
on the ground at the back door, should be 
poured on a boxful of earth kept under cover, 
and which should be carried to some poor spot 
on the farm and plowed under. The farmer has 
always enough soil to which these applications 
frum his vaults or house slops wil be a great ad- 
vantage. Around his house they are only a 
source of disease and death. The barnyard, 
pig-pen, and other similar farm conveniences 
should be far enough removed from the house to 
prevent any connection of their odors or drain- 
age with the wells which furnish the family with 
water. 

One of the most common sources of disease in 
farmers’ families is to be found in the cellars 
under their houses, filled with half-decaying veg- 
etables, the odors from which rise and fill every 
room. In some cases these cellars are never en- 
tirely cleaned from one year’s end to another. 
‘If entirely dry, potatoes and apples in limited 
supply may be stored in cellars ; but they should 
be well looked after, and decaying specimens re- 
moved as fast as found, If the cellar is not dry 
at all seasons, not oniy should no vegetables be 
kept in it, but the house above should be con- 
sidered uninhabitable until it is made dry. The 
farmer himself may not become sick, but his 
wife and family almost certainly will, on ac- 
count of being within doors so large a propor- 
tion of the time. 

The house well is very often a prolific cause of 
disease. During the past few months wells have 
been low in many parts of the country, and the 
result has been an unusual amount of sickness in 
country places. Drinking the water down al- 
most to the bottom of the well families have 
taken in a larger proportion than usual of its im- 
purities. Most old wells need thorough clean- 
ing. In fact all wells should be cleaned as often 
as once in three or four years. Now while the 
water is low is the best time to do this work. 
When done many will be surprised at the amount 
of filth removed from wells the water of which 
they have perhaps been drinking for years. 

It is quite possible we may have a visitation 
of the Asiatic cholera the coming season. It can 
scarcely be kept out of our sea-board cities, and 
the sanitary condition of many country places 
is more favorable for its spread than that of well- 
regulated cities. There is no need for a panic on 
accountof itsapproach. ‘The cholera comes where 
the conditions are most favorable for its spread ; 
and while in cities the careful may to some extent 
suffer from the neglect of others, it is the advan- 
tage of the farmer that his isolation enables him, 
by promptly putting his own premises in order, 
to guard himself and family against its worse 
attacks. It were better that this should be done 
from’ needless alarm than not done at all. In 
fact, it farmers will take even ordinary sanitary 
precautions the coming season it is probable that 
their health and that of their families will be 
generally better than is usual.—American Culti- 
valor. 
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PRUNING ORCHARDS IN 
WINTER. 


An apple orchard which has been well managed 
from the beginning, needs very little pruning 
afterward. Needless shoots are rubbed off as 
soon as they make their appearance, with a 
tenth of the labor required subsequently for 
their removal with the saw. But this timely 
work is not always performed, and many trees 
have become dense in their tops, which some- 
times present a mass of brush. It is advisable 
in such instances to thin them moderately and 
gradually in successive seasons. It is common 
to cut too much ata time. Buta greater fault 
is to thin the interior and leave the outside as 
thick as ever. This mass of brush excludes the 
sunlight, the twigs and leaves are small and 
erowded, and as a consequence the fruit is small 
and defective. The tree being made taller by 
this treatment, and the branches successively 
run up to a hight, the fruit is more difficult to 
gather, and the windfalls are bruised in falling. 
The proper course is to thin in from the outside, 
to let the sun in to every part. Every portion 
of the head, and not the outside merely, thus 
receives the benetit of the sun’s rays, and the 
leaves and fruit have room to become fully 
developed. 

There are some details of the work which can 
be learned only by experience and by observing 
the requirements of trees of different forms and 
habits of growth. It may be observed, however, 
as general rules, that the remaining branches 
should be as evenly distributed through the 





and privy vaults, remaining often undisturbed for 


run out in long, bare poles, but sufficient side 
branches retained to give a good general shape. 
It is well to remember that it is better to prune 
too little than too much, and that pruning can- 
not be successful if cultivation or top-dressing 
with manure is neglected. 

This operation in pruning, when required, 
may be done any time in Winter in regions where 
there is no danger of injury by intense cold, 
wounds always rendering trees more tender. 
But there will commonly be little danger if 
the pruning is quite moderate, as it always 
should be. In very cold regions it may be well 
to defer the work till the approach of Spring ; 
but it should be always done before the buds 
swell, when pruning would check growth. The 
wounds may be protected from rains and decay 
with a coatof paint.—The Cultivator. 
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THE BETTER WAY WITH LIMA 
BEANS. 


AFTER several years’ experience with different 

kinds of Lima beans, and, of late years, with 

very uniform success, I prefer the small white 

Lima to all others, for market or for family. 

For seed use none but my own seed, selected 

and improved from three or four to four or five 

ina pod, Select a sunny, protected location. 

Prepare a bed like you would for a hotbed, with- 

out manure, Cut some pieces of sod, four inches 

square and three inches thick ; place them in the 

prepared bed, making the surface even, Plant 

the seed in the sod, with eye down, three or four 

seed to a sod, cover an inch deep with loose soil, 

protect from frost and cold rains till the vines 
start ; then prepare your ground for planting in 
the garden, which should be rich and well- 
manured, 

Plow deep and stir thoroughly, lay off rows in 
furrows four feet apart, plant every alternate 
row in some early vegetable, leaving your bean 
rows cight feet apart—none too wide; your out- 
side rows will be the best then. Set hills three 
feet apart in the row, leave two or three plants 
to a hill, stick them with stout pea-brush, eight 
feet high. This is a new departure, but [ find 
on trial itis the right way; the vines will not 
mat and crowd, thereby preventing maturing on 
the tops of the poles. The brush should be set 
one foot deep. Cultivate often and deep; stir 
every time the ground becomes settled or crusted 
by heavy rains. Clip, with a switch, the ends 
of the vines when they reach above the brush, 
also all branches when two or three feet long. 
By following these directions you may have this 
delicious vegetable two weeks earlier than your 
neighbors, and until frost kills the vines. I 
would rather get the brush than have the smooth 
poles for nothing.—C, W. Houck, in “The Tri- 
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VITALITY OF BURIED SEEDS. 


A writer in The London Garden mentions an 
instance connected with some beds that had 
been planted in rhododendrons about fifty 
years. Last Spring it was cleared, and soon 
after young plants of foxglove sprang up, 
which have covered it the past Summer. The 
new crop is accounted for by the fact that, in 
making rhododendron beds, since the garden 
soil does not suit them, it is the practice to 
bring in peat soil from the adjacent hills, where 
the foxglove flourishes, to replace it. ‘The 
present crop of young plants, therefore, must 
have sprung from seed brought and buried in the 
peat when the beds were originally made. An- 
other instance, nearly as remarkable, came under 
our notice a year or two ago, when, consequent 
on the deep cultivation of a long neglected 
hardy flower border, the long-buried seeds of the 
giant mullein, locally called Aaron’s rod, germi- 
nated and grew in great ubundance. The seeds 
of gorse, too, will, if deep under ground, retain 
their vital properties for an indefinite length of 
time. Iam acquainted with a piece of land in 
Northamptonshire which was converted from 
furze fox-cover to pasture, a state in which it 
remained for thirty years or more. It was then 
deeply cultivated, and the following season a 
crop of gorse sprung up over the whole field.” 

Another case to the point is one lately given 
by a local journal: ‘A Michigan gentleman, 4 
settler in that state when the country was new, 
made, a short time ago, an interesting statement 
of his experience. He went to Michigan in 1850, 
and soon after that time was engaged as a land- 
hunter, and spent many months in succession in 
the woods alone, in that pursuit. He states, that 
one time, near the head of the Muskegon River, 
he came to an opening of about thirty acres in 
an extensive, heavily timbered pine forest. The 
pines in the open area had been leveled to the 
ground by a hurricane, or a cyclone. Subse- 
quently, a fire must have been set by the In- 
dians, or, possibiy, by lightning, and everything 
had been burned clear, except the stumps of the 
pines. There were no settlers in the region; 
but the ground could not have been better cleared 
for a crop, by the most careful frontier farmer. 

‘I stood,’ says the narrator, ‘and looked over the 
expanse with wonder and amazement. The 
whole of that opening was as green as 4& clover 
field ; on every foot of ground was an oak tree, 
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grown so fast that the stems of many of them 
were still green and had not taken on the gray 
color of the oak bark. As I stood and looked 
upon them, I wondered where all the acorns 
came from to produce so many. I did not know 
of an oak tree nearer than four miles distant.’” 


LEAVES AS FODDER IN NORWAY. 


Tye Alder and the Ash are much valued by 
the Norwegian peasants, as furnishing fodder 
for their cattle during the lony, severe Winter. 
In early October, just before the leaves change 
color, every farmer fills two or three of his barns 
with small branches cut from these trees. With 
this food the cows have to be content; for all 
the hay is required for the horses. The work 
of collecting and storing these leafy branches is 
entrusted to old women and younger girls, the 
latter climbing up into the trees when necessary, 
and displaying as much agility and fearlessness 
as a school boy after a bird’s nest. The fair sex 
in Norway have to do their share of hard work, 
and do it uncomplainingly. An old, beldame 
may frequently be seen trudging homeward 
over the slippery, ice-worn rocks of a difficult 
mountain path, bent almost double with the 
weight of her years, and such a bundle of 
boughs as a strong English laborer would cop- 
sider amply large enough for him to carry across 
a stockyard.—-Forestry, 
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RAISING PORK. 


Epwarp Burnett, of Deerfoot Farm, South- 
boro, thinks the Poland Chinas are the best 
breed of hogs for general purposes, They are 
hardy, grow rapidly, and are good breeders. 
He does not recommend thoroughbred hogs for 


the ordinary farmer, since they are too fine, and 
will not bear the neglect to which they are likely 
to be subjected. It is profitable to breed them 
for the market. Success depends, however, on 
raising a thoroughbred boar. It does not pay 
to raise porkers weighing 400 or 500 pounds, as 
the market calls for those that dress about 200, the 
latter bringing the best price. As for feeding, 
Mr. Burnett is a strong advocate of pasturing 
hogs in clover during the warmer part of the 
season. Mr. Burnett keeps, in western Massa- 
chusetts, many hogs, dressing them for his cus- 
tomers in Boston and New York. He also ob- 
tains many hogs in Vermont for the same pur- 
pose, 
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LAMBS IN COLD WEATHER. 


Tue most profitable lambs are those which 
come early, and for their successful management 
not only warm quarters but wine 2s ont ren 


attention are required. The man who hesitates 
in yeaning time to get up at midnight and take 
a look at the sheep will have a good many dead 
lambs. The ewes should be fed well, and partly 
with green food, so that the lambs may not only 
come strong, but have abundance of food from 
the mother ‘at first. Generally, when a lamb 
newly born has stood up once and sucked he will 
not be likely to suffer before morning. The 
yeaning ewes should have the warmest room 
undr the barn; and those with the youngest 
lambs should be kept separate as much as possi- 
ble. 
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Catalogue of Piants, Seeds and Flowerin Bulba, 
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THE PERFECT 


Hatcher and Brooder! 


Is the Leading and Standard Apparatus ot the 
World tor Hatching and Raising Poultry. It 
is simple and easy to manage, absolutely reliable, per- 
fectly self regulating and never fails to hatch. 
PERFECT BATCHER co.. 

timira, New York. 
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SMALL FRUITS 
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and standard Small Fruits and Grape Yines at 
popular pric es. Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
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BARREL CHURNS 
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superior to all others. ),00¢ 
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we have no agents, 
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Early French Forcing Carrot..... 
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SEASONABLE HIGH-CLASS VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Mailed promptly on receipt of the amount in Stamps or P. 0. Order. 
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Moss Curled Parsley............-ssssccceseeverseeees 10 
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35 Cardinal Tomato 30 





Thorburn’s Snowball Caulifiower, per packet, 25 cents. 
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Cheaper, more durable, and more ornament 
‘The Special Medals” of silver were awar 
New Jersey State Agricultural Society, Waverly, 


tural Society, Warsaw, Il. 


For Catalogues and Price-liats of Fences, an 
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Iron Roofing, 
Siding, Ceiling, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices of 
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TREES! SHRUBS! VINES! 
SMALL FRUITS, etc. etc. 
One of the Largest and most Complete assortments of 
Ornamentals in the Union, 


Our New Nursery Cataloghe, one of the finest and 
most complete, sent Free. 


__. WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa, 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
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The St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba Railway Co, 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tax InpE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘THE 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our‘office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
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of Sheet, 26x36. . 
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Cloth, 190 pages, 
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WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
52 Numbers (postame free),..... 





39 (9 mos.) (Postage free.. 

V6 ” (6 mas,) Gveee 
17 = (4 mos.) marie 

13 a (8 mos,), = 

4 ° (1 month), ve 

2 be: (2 weeks), = 

1 Number (1 week), “ 


One subseription two years.. 
One subscription with one "EW | subscriber, in 

one remittance. . peemeenos seebpconcoess 
One subseription with two ww subscriber, in 

ONE TEMIPAMCE. ........ceeeeeereee Seve. eocceeet OO 
One subscription three years.......... some 7 00 
One subscription with three NEW subs sribers, 

m2 CMO SPINE: 00000 cosccencctodesvccnsacanse 8 50 
One subscription four years... .......sesesees+s+ 8 5U 
One subseription with four yzw subscribers, in 

ONE PEMMIttANCE, ...........+eeeeseee 
One subscription five years, ° 
Apy number over five at the same rate, invari.” 

ably with one remittance. 


SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SuB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one ac inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THe InpDEPExDENWT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip," for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enday the time 
for which payment ie made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
tw Make all remittances payable to the order of Tun 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢#~ Remittances should be made in Money Urders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina KeomsTERED LetTER, The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmastcrs are 
obliged to register ietters whenever requested to do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance, 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
Pe ae op yr 


he paper, and to renew two or three ,-?., revious 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


occur 
THE BEOE IPT of the paper isa suffici rece 
for the FIR spose my - 


ST pubscri for 
are S ndiesied by 


remitted to REN etiptions 
the change ip they queen of s=pisatie gt on ee little i. 
whic 
or jade wool 4 after the ~ 4 


low ticket attached to 

made either 

is received. Bnt when a postage stamp is receiv 

the receipt will be sent by mall 
Mesers, SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 

are our Agents LR commana to receive subscriptions 

and advertisements 
Address 


P.-O. Box 2787, 





TUE INDEPENDENT, 
New York Uity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885, 


Orner first-class publicati and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THe INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantege to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 


> 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
(wamery _Adzertieemonss, cirere 
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\WINDSOR 
UMBRELLAS 


Resembling closely fine silk, are recommended 





for their. great durability, and, unlike Union 
Silk, generally will not change color. Samples 
of ‘Windsor Silk” mailed free to any address. 
Umbrellas may be ordered from all best dealers. 


None genuine unless stamped on tie as above. 


BELKNAP, JOHNSON & POWELL, 


New York and Philadelphia. 


DIAMOND HAMS. 


8. DAVIS, Jr.2s, BRAND, Uincinnati. 
{From Report to State Fo a on American Hog 





“I had the pleasure of &.°6 through the establish- 
ment of 8. Davis, . as x juned, and of seeing 
the care and expe which the hams were 
handled until they, were pac we, ready for export; and 
as this house may be said to represent Ham c uring in 
the United States, it appears to me tLat no hame in the 
world can surpass the American for purity, clean- 
liness and flavor. 


JACK SCREWS 


FoR More than 
20 styles and 
RAILWAY > nem 
— Price, 86 and 
OTHER USE. upward, 





screw has a broad base stout handle, and ball 

to} aie o* top, WOmse Ht te ttom of an ON 

xle box. oanwt Q"t aa » 
Seneca Falls, N. 





HOHNER NNA, 





Buy the WRINGER that Saves Most Labor, 
Our Purchase Gear Saves Half the Labor of 
other Wringers, and costs but little more. 
“EMPIRE” DOES BGT GREASE THE GLOTHES. 
SOLID WHITE RUBBER ROLLS. 
WEARS LONGEST. "Mention THe INDEPENDENT. 











Send for our new 72 page book containing 
illustrations of some of the finest residences in 
the country, together with complete informa. 
tion on the subject of Heating and Ventilation. 

Mailed free on receipt of two 2 cent stamps. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO, 
52 & a4 Union | Sty -- Boston, Mas 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
Awaanee HIGHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 






MEDAL 
PARIS EXPOSITION. 1878. 


STUDEBAKER nae hand “ai at ‘their 


Palace Repository, 233 State Street, Cu1caeo, ILL. 

















ESTERBROOK STHEL PENS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, New York. 


4 KNIVES ON 5 YEARS’ TRIAL. 


For over five years our Knives have 
I” been tried by THE INDEPENDENT family, 













for 
can give knife-blade instead. Our 1-blade Bo), 2-blade otroes Jack-knife, boc. ; iy Pruning Knife, 
76c., Hunting Knife, 1. We have 300 patterns.” Ze fares. Also ** How to Use a Razor. 


MAHER & GROSH, 74% Street, Toledo, Ohio. — 





PERFECTION 


in ROASTING and BAKING Is only attained by using 


HARTER 
=<OAK=> 

STOVES 

. And RANGES 


EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING 60., 


T. LOUIS MO 


THE DUNNING 


PATENT WROUGHT-IRON BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE. 
IS THE BEST FOR 
LOW PRESSURE STEAM HEATING 
AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Over 12,000 in Use! 
KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 
Manufactured at the New York Centra! 
Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y 


. . 
New York Office: 40 COURTLANDT STREET. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 


price-list. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
N. B.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and per- 


sous building. 
Mention The Independent. 


Shaw, Appi Applin Co 
SywNa : =) 

























ULPIT 
SUITS 


2" Sudbury Street, 
Send for Cuategue. BOSTON. 





HAVE MAS PATENT oROVEMENTs , 






Patent Foot A] NE! CoMPLETE 
Outfits for actual workshop business. 
With them Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Metal and Wood Work- 
ers compete with steam power. 
Machines on trial if desired. 
Proof of value, prices, full 
detail, illustr'd catalogue, free. = 
-¥.& John BarnesCo. »5f* 
ockford, Ill. & 
Address No M08 Ruby 8st. 


NOT FOUND M cr MAKES 
THAT WiLL howe REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


WH 
BY THOSE gine TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON, ENCLAND. 


YOUR PARLOR 


Papered with Gold Paper and ; 
9-inch Border for...,.......... ... $20.00 
POS GIGI cccccccccccccscccccseeses 


Remnant lots of handsome 











T 5 only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 
he most nourishin cm for faves and anes 
ing mothers. Keeps in cieneien, mended by 
physi sicians. PS ~ everyw! foro = Book on 


Pooling of Tufante 
Gold Paper sufficient to " yg pdebergs co.. Sesion. Mass. 
WOGGR G BOG cstrcccaciscicccces: SF) aE ~~ 6 enemedl - 
Without Gold.... 3.00 DIETZ 


TUBULAR 


HEATERS. 


Heats and Lights 


) BED. BATH and 
SITTING ROOMS, 


EIGHT INCHES OF FLAME. 
ONE CENT AN HOUR. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS! 


THE THOS. FAYE 00. 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TELLYOUR WIFE 


Attempts are made to palm off Imitations 
and Counterfeits called ‘* Automatic,” etc., on 
the well-known reputation and merit of | Willcox 

Gibbs ‘* Automatic” or ‘‘No Tension” 
wake, Machine, which is the Standard of the 








Genuine Automatic Machines are not sold through 
rs but are supplied only from our own Stores. 




















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity 
strength, and who ore e& 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in pone 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


IF you want the best Liquid Glue manufactured 
insist on having Le Page’s. 


TRAVEL. 
ro EUROPE ror STUDY xxv TRAVEL. 


Several young ladies may secure the highest advan- 
tages of a year “ abroad” with an American Profess- 

or’s ons family. For ocean trip. and other details address 
promptly PROF, W. H. YOUNG, Carleruhe, Germany. 























STATE LINE. 


NEW YORK TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN 
BELFAST, AvP. LONDON DERRY, 
EVERY THURSDAY. 

Al Clyde built peel, a most excellent aecom- 
modations, but but agecomee = 5 in — First aK, 

xcurs: one, *eilu to im, Becand "Cabin. (amidships), 
everything furnished, $30. Excursions, $60. Steerage, 
at lowest rates. No live stock —_ ial rates to 
clecsymen, and favorable terms to partivs traveling tc- 
peeeee. Send for pamphlet ot information. with cabin 
AUSTIN i BALDWIN wdiepera! Agents. 

Broa BO, ew Yor 

Parcels, Packages, Freight, and Valuables Serwardes 
to all parts of Le at lowest rates, by BALDWIN’s 
Evnorsa™ Expr 


HOTELS, WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 


SANITARIUM FoR w Leh AND SPR NG 
ewoo ew Jerse he great Pine 
f the win —, rooms; wit 
t trea kinds of baths, salt aud ‘ea 
electro-therm Turkish, massa; etc. 
from about eS "ist to July ist. Hd. CATE, 
Lakewood, » Ucean ¢ County, New ‘Terney, 


WINTER RESORTS. 
QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


‘o those whv wish to escape from our dreary Winter 
the *Bermude Islands, about 6 hours from New York, 
offer aclimate unrivaled in its attractiveness, per 

cual Summer, balmy breezes, and sunny skies; or, 
he West India fslonds, St. Kitts, Antigua, Dominica, 
dad, with ¢ (French), St. Lucia, Bar oes, and Trini- 
their rich tropical vegetation and grand 








Por di ceboc Br k" Goxapply to A pampbles cpa published b 
44 


$ 08 Age way, York, ne 
4 0 or 
BLD PRAY ave. CO., 207 Br 


THE ARLINGTON 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


This Hotel, since January Ist, has been enlarged by 
adding the “Sumner House.” It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls. 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 


T, ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


























: no, 1 sett Willcox & Machine Co. Send for Circular. BOSTON < 

: —_ = aa my R. E. DIETZ, 16 Fulton St., N. Y. BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

; ‘- Business Established in 1859. CNR PROPRIETG 2s 

i MAL COLUMBIA BICYCLES STANDARD a. o 

e ‘ava, 

: = a Renan etics te eel SPOOL McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
: Manufacture those Bellis 

Un Riaes Food not rae =e erring ig only, bu bat ‘by i rear ame Bg tay Mag eed 

ite sterling “worth. Four “her 81ae and TRE POPE WFO CO. SILK. Gerretse le be 

















“THE INDEPENDENT” PREss, 2] AND 23 Rose STREET. 


